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DEDICATORY  EPISTLE 

TO 

THE  REV.  DR  DRYASDUST,  F.A.S, 

Residing  in  the  CctaUe-Gaie^  York, 


Much  esteemsd  and  dear  Sib, 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  mention  the 
variom  and  concurringrZnswhioh  induce 
me  to  place  your  name  at  the  head  of  the 
following  work.  Yet  the  chief  of  these  rea^ 
9ons  may  perhaps  be  refuted  by  the  imper- 
fections  of  the  performance.  .  Could  I  have 
hoped  to  render  it  worthy  of  your  patron- 
age, the  public  would  at  once  have  seen  the 
propriety  of  inscribing  a  work  designed  to 
illustrate  the  domestic  antiquities  of  Eng-i 
land,  and  particularly  of  our  Saxon  forefa- 
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thers,  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Essays 
upon  the  Horn  of  King  Ulphus,  and  on 
the  Lands  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  pa- 
trimony of  St  Peter.  I  am  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  the  slight,  unsatisfactory,  and  tri- 
vial manner,  in  which  the  result  of  my  anti- 
quarian  researches  has  been  recorded  in  the 
following  pages,  takes  the  work  from  un- 
der that  class  which  bears  the  proud  motto, 
Detu7*  dig7iiori  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  I 
shall  incur  the  censure  of  presumption  in 
placing  the  venerable  name  of  Dr  Jonas 
Dryasdust  at  the  head  of  a  publication, 
which  the  more  grave  antiquary  will  per- 
haps class  with  ikhe  idle  novels  and  roman- 
ces of  the  day.  I  am  anxious  to  vindicate 
myself  from  such  a  charge ;  for  although  I 
might  trust  to  your  friendship  for  an  apo- 
logy in  your  own  eyes,  yet  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly stand  convicted  in  those  of  the  pub- 
lic of  so  grave  a  crime,  as  my  fears  lead  me 
to  anticipate  my  being  charged  with. 
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I  must  therefore  remind  you,  that  when 
we  first  talked  over  together  that  dass  of 
productions,  in  one  of  which  the  private 
and  family  a&irs  of  your  learned  northern 
friend,  Mr  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns,  were  so 
unjustifiaUy  exposed  to  the  public,  some 
discussion  occurred  between  us  concerning 
the  cause  of  the  popularity  whidh  works, 
wliidbi,  whatever  other  merit  they  possess, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  hastily  written,  and 
in  violation  of  every  rule  assigned  to  the 
epopeia,  have  attained  in  this  idle  age.  It 
seemed  then  to  be  your  opinion,  that  the 
charm  lay  entirely  in  the  art  with  which  the 
unknown  author  had  availed  himself,  like  a 
second  MTherson,  of  the  stores  of  antiqui* 
ty  which  lay  scattered  around  him,  supply- 
ing his  own  indolence  or  poverty  of  inven- 
tion, by  the  incidents  which  had  actually 
taken  place  in  his  country  at  no  distant  pe* 
riod,  introducing  real  characters,  and  scarce- 
ly suppressing  real  names.  It  was  not  above 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  you  observed,  that 
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the  whole  north  of  Scotland  was  under  a 
state  of  government  nearly  as  simple  and  as 
patriarchal  as  those  of  our  good  allies  the 
Mohawks  and  Iroquois.  Admitting  that  the 
author  cannot  himself  be  supposed  to  have 
witnessed  those  times,  he  must  have  lived, 
you  observed,  among  persons  who  had  act- 
ed and  suffered  in  them  ;  and  even  within 
these  thirty  years,  such  an  infinite  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  Scotland, 
that  men  look  back  upon  their  fathers'  ha- 
bits of  society,  as  we  do  on  those  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Having  thus  mate- 
rials of  every  kind  lying  strewed  around 
him,  there  was  little,  you  observed,  to  em- 
barrass the  author,  but  the  facility  of  choice. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  having 
begun  to  work  a  mine  so  plentiful,  he  should 
have  derived  from  his  works  fully  more  cre- 
dit and  profit  than  the  faciUty  of  his  labours 
merited. 

Admitting  (as  I  could  not  deny)  the  ge- 
neral truth  of  these  conclusions,  I  cannot 
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but  think  it  strange  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  obtain  an  interest  for  the  tra^ 
ditions  and  manners  of  Old  England,  simi^ 
lar  to  that  which  has  been  excited  in  behalf 
of  those  of  our  podrer  and  less  celebrated 
neighbours.  The  £endal  green,  though  its 
date  is  more  ancient,  ought  surely  to  be  as 
dear  to  our  feelings  as  the  variegated  tar- 
tans of  the  north.  The  name  of  Robin 
Hood,  if  duly  conjured  with,  should  raise  a 
spirit  as  soon  as  that  of  Rob  Roy ;  and  the 
patriots  of  England  deserve  no  less  their  re- 
nown in  our  modem  circles,  than  theBruces 
and  Wallaces  of  Caledonia  If  the  scenery 
<^  the  south  be  less  romantic  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  northern  mountains,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  possess  in  the  same  proportion 
superior  softness  and  beauty ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  exclaim 
with  the  patriotic  Syrian — ''  Are  not  Phar- 
phar  and  Abana,  rivers  of  Damascus,  bet- 
ter than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel  ?" 
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Your  objections  to  such  an  attempt,  my 
dear  Doctor,  were,  you  may  remember,  two- 
fold. Youinsistedupon  the  adyantages  which 
the  Scotsman  possessed,  from  the  very  recent 
existence  of  that  state  of  society  in  which  his 
scene  was  to  be  laid.    Many  men  alive,  you 
remarked,  well  remembered  personswho  had 
not  only  seen  the  celebrated  Boy  M^re- 
gor,  but  had  feasted,  and  evexx  fou^t  with 
him.    AH  those  minute  circumstances  be- 
longing to  private  life  and  domestic  charac- 
ter, all  that  gives  verisimilitude  to  a  nar- 
rative and  individuality  to  the  persons  in- 
troduced, is  still  Imown  and  remembered  in 
Scotland ;  whereas  in  England,  eivilizatioa 
has  been  so  long  complete,  that  our  ideas 
of  our  ancestors  are  only  to  be  ^eaned  from 
musty  records  and  chronicles,  the  authors 
of  wliich  seem  perversely  to  have  conspired 
to  ^suppress  in  their  narratives  all  interest- 
ing details,  in  order  to  find  room  for  flowers 
of  monkish  eloquence,  or  trite  reflections 
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upon  morals.  To  matdbt  an  English  and 
a  Scottish  author  in  the  rival  task  of  em- 
bodying and  reviving  the  traditions  of  their 
respective  ccmntriesy  would  be,  you  alleged, 
in  the  highest  degree  unequal  and  unjust. 
The  Scottish  magician,  you  said,  was  like 
Lucan's  witch,  at  liberty  to  walk  over  tibe 
recent  field  of  battle,  and  to  select  for  the 
subject  of  resuscitation  by  his  sorceries,  a 
body  whose  limbs  had  recently  quivered 
with  existence,  and  whose  throat  had  but 
just  uttered  the  last  note  of  agony.  Such  a 
subject  even  the  x)owerful  Erictho  was  com- 
pelled to  select,  as  alone  capable  g£  bdoig 
reanimated  even  by  her  x)otent  magio-^ 

■  gelidas  leto  scrutata  medullas. 


Pulmonts  rigid!  atantes  sine  vuinere  fibras 
Invenit,  et  vooem  detuacto  in  oorpore  quaerit. 

The  English  author,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  supposing  him  less  of  a  conjuror 
than  the  Northern  Warlock,  can,  you  ob- 
served, only  have  the  liberty  of  selecting  his 
subject  amidst  the  dust  of  antiquity,  where 
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nothing  wad  to  be  found  but  dry,  sapless, 
mouldering,  and  disjointed  bones^  such  as 
those  which  filled  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphet. 
You  expressed,  besides,  your  apprehension, 
that  the  unpatriotic  prejudices  of  my  coun- 
tr3nnen  would  not  allow  fair  play  to  such  a 
work  as  that  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  de* 
mdnstrate  the  probable  success.  And  this, 
you  said,  was  not  entirely  owing  to  the  more 
general  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  which  is 
foreign,  but  rested  partly  upon  improbabi- 
lities, arising  out  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  English  reader  is  placed.  If  you 
describe  to  him  a  set  of  wild  manners,  and 
a  state  of  primitive  society  existing  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  was  much  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  what  was 
asserted.  And  reason  good.  If  he  was  of 
the  ordinary  class  of  readers,  he  had  either 
never  seen  those  remote  districts  at  all,  or 
he  had  wandered  through  those  desolate  re- 
gions in  the  course  of  a  summer  tour,  eat- 
ing bad  dinners,  sleeping  on  truckle  beds. 
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Stalking  from  desolation  to  desolation,  and 
fully  prepared  tobelieve  the  strangest  tkiags 
that  could  be  told  him  of  a  people,  wild  and 
extravagant  enough  to  be  attached  ta  scene- 
ry so  extraordinary.  But  the  saifte  worthy 
person,  when  placed  in  his  own  snug  pat- 
lour,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of 
an  Englishman's  iire-side,  is  not  half  so 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  his  own  an- 
cestors led  a  very  different  life  from  himself; 
that  the  idiattered  tower,  which  now  forms 
a  vista  from  his  window,  onc^  held  ai  baron 
who  would  have  hung  him  up  at  his  own 
door  without  any  form  of  trial ;  that  the 
hinds,  by  whom  his  little  pet-farm  is  ma- 
naged, would  have,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
been  his  slaves ;  and  that  the  complete  in- 
fluence of  feudal  tyranny  once  extended  over 
the  neighbouring  village,  where  the  attor- 
ney is  now  a  man  of  more  importance  than 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

While  I  own  the  force  of  these  objections, 
I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
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do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  insur- 
mountable. The  scantiness  of  materials  is 
indeed  a  formidable  difficulty ;  but  no  one 
JuiQws  better  than  Dr  Dryasdust,  that  to 
those  deeply  read  in  antiquity,  hints  conr- 
ceming  the  private  life  of  our  ancestors  lie 
scattered  through  our  various  historians, 
bearing,  indeed,  a  slender  proportion  to  the 
other  matters  of  which  they  treat,  but  still, 
when  collected  together,  sufficient  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  vie  privee  of 
our  forefathers ;  indeed,  I  am  convinced^  that 
however  I  myself  might  faU  in  the  ensuing 
attempt,  yet,  with  more  labour  in  coUeddng, 
or  more  skill  in  using,  the  materials  within 
his  reach,  illustrated  as  they  have  been  by 
the  labours  of  Dr  Henry,  of  the  late  Mr 
Strutt,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr  Sharon  Turn- 
er, an  abler  hand  would  have  been  success^ 
ful ;  and  therefore  I  protest,  beforehand, 
against  any  argument  which  may  be  found- 
ed in  the  failure  of  the  present  experiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  X  have  already 
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thdt  if  any  thing  like  a  true  picture  of  old 
English  manners  could  be  drawn,  I  would 
trust  to  the  good  nature  and  good  sense  of 
my  countrymen  for  insuring  its  fkTi3urable 
rfeception. 

Having  thus  replied,  to  the  best  of  my 
p6wer,  to  the  first  class  of  your  objections, 
or  at  lieast  having  shewn  my  resolution  to 
toverleap  the  barriers  which  your  prudeAce 
has  raised,  I  will  be  brief  in  noticing  that 
which  is  more  peculiar  to  myself.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  your  opinion,  that  the  very  office  of 
an  antiquary,  employed  in  grave,  and,  as  the 
vulgar  will  sometimes  aUege,  in  minute  and 
toilsome  research,  must  be  considered  as 
incapacitating  him  from  successfully  com- 
;^o^Lmding  a  tale  of  this  sort.  But  permit 
me  to  say,  my  dear  Doctdr,  that  this  objec- 
tion ib  rather  formal  than  substantial.  It  is 
true,  that  such  slighter  compositions  might 
:not  suit  the  severer  genius  of  our  jfriend  Mr 
Oldbtick.  Yet  Horace  Walpole  wrote  a  gob- 
Uti  tale  which  has  thrilled  many  a  bosom ; 
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and  George  Ellis  could  transfer  all  the  play- 
ful fascination  of  a  humour,  as  delightftd  as 
it  was  uncommon,  into  his  Abridgement  of 
the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances. 

So  that,  however  I  may  have  occasion  to 
rue  my  present  audacity,  I  have  at  least  the 
most  respectable  precedents  in  my  favour. 

Still  the  severer  antiquary  may  think,  that, 
by  thus  intermingling  fiction  with  truth,  I 
am  polluting  the  well  of  history  with  modem 
inventions,  and  impressing  upon  the  rising 
generation  false  ideas  of  the  age  which  I  de- 
scribe. I  cannot  but  in  some  sense  admit 
the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which  I  yet  hope 
to  traverse  by  the  following  considerations. 

It  is  true,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  do  pre- 
tend, to  the  observation  of  complete  accu^ 
racy,  even  in  matters  of  outward  costume^ 
much  less  in  the  more  important  points  of 
language  and  manners.  But  the  same  mor 
tive  which  prevents  my  writing  the  dialogue 
of  the  piece  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  in  Norman^ 
French,  and  which  prohibits  my  sending 
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forth  to  the  public  this  essay  printed  with 
the  types  of  Caxton  or  Wynken  de  Worde, 
prevents  my  attempting  to  confine  myself 
within  the  limits  of  the  period  in  which  my 
story  is  laid.  It  is  necessary,  for  exciting 
interest  of  any  kind,  that  the  subject  assu- 
med should  be,  as  it  were,  translated  into 
the  manners,  as  well  as  thq  language,  of  the 
age  we  live  in.  No  fascination  has  ever  been 
attached  to  oriental  literature,  equal  to  that 
produced  by  Mr  Galland's  first  translation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales ;  in  which,  retaining 
on  the  one  hand  the  splendour  of  eastern 
costume,  and  on  the  other  the  wildness  of 
eastern  fiction,  he  mixed  these  with  just  so 
much  ordinary  feeling  and  expre3sion,as  ren- 
dered theminterestingand  intelligible,  while 
he  abridged  the  long-winded  narratives,  cur- 
tailed the  monotonous  reflections,  and  rer 
jected  the  endless  repetitions  of  the  Arabian 
original.  The  tales,  therefore,  though  less 
purely  oriental  than  in  their  first  concoction, 
were  eminently  better  fitted  for  the  Euro- 
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peen  market,  and  obtained  an  unrivalled 
degree  of  public  favour,  whidi  they  certain- 
ly would  never  have  gained  had  not  the 
manners  and  style  been  in  some  degree  fa- 
miliarized to  the  feelings  and  habits  a£  the 
western  read^. 

In  point  of  justice,  therefore,  to  the  mul^ 
titudes  who  will,  I  trust,  devour  this  book 
with  avidity,  I  have  so  far  explained  our  an- 
cient manners  in  modern  language,  and  so 
ihr  detailed  the  characters  and  sentiments 
of  my  persons,  that  the  modem  reader  will 
not  find  himself,  I  should  hope,  much  tram- 
melled by  the  repulsive  dryness  of  mere  an* 
tiquity.  In  this,  I  respectfully  contend,  I 
have  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  fur  license 
due  to  the  author  of  a  fictitious  compositixxi. 
The  late  ingenious  Mr  Strutt,  in  his  ro* 
mance  of  Queen-Hoo-Hall,  acted  upon  an^ 
other  principle,  and  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  was  ancient,  and  modem,  for- 
^t,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  extensive  neu- 
tral ground,  the  proportion,  that  is,  of  man- 
is 
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ners  and  sentiments  which  are  common  to 
us  and  to  our  ancestors,  which  have  been 
handed  down  unaltered  from  them  to  us, 
or  which,  arising  out  of  the  principles  of  our 
common  nature,  must  have  existed  alike  in 
either  state  of  society.  In  this  manner,  a 
man  of  talent,  and  of  great  antiquarian  eru- 
dition, limited  the  popularity  of  his  work, 
by  excluding  f5pom  it  every  thing  which  was 
not  sufficiently  obsolete  to  be  altogether  for- 
gotten and  unintelligible. 

The  license  which  I  would  here  vindi- 
cate, is  so  necessary  to  the  execution  of  my 
plan,  that  I  will  crave  your  patience  while 
I  illustrate  my  argument  a  little  farther. 

He  who  first  opens  Chaucer,  or  any  other 
ancient  poet,  is  so  much  struck  with  the  ob- 
solete spelling,  multiplied  consonants,  and 
antiquated  appearance  of  the  language,  that 
he  is  apt  to  lay  the  work  down  in  despair,  as 
encrusted  too  deep  with  the  rust  of  antiqui- 
ty,  to  permit  his  judging  of  its  merits  or 

vor.  I.  B 
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tasting  its  beauties.  But  if  some  intelligent 
friend  points  out  to  him,  that  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  he  is  startled  are  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  reality^  if,  by  reading  aloud 
to  him,  or  by  reducing  the  ordinary  words 
to  the  modem  orthography,  he  satisfies  his 
proselyte  that  only  about  one-tenth  part  of 
the  words  employed  are  in  fact  obsolete,  the 
novice  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  approach 
the  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  with  the 
certainty  that  a  slender  degree  of  patience 
will  enable  him  to  enjoy  both  the  humour 
and  the  pathos  with  which  old  Gteoffirey  de- 
lighted the  age  of  Cressy  and  of  Poictiers. 
To  pursue  this  a  little  farther.  If  our  neo- 
phyte, strong  in  the  new-bom  love  of  anti- 
quity, were  to  undertake  to  imitate  what  he 
had  learnt  to  admire,  it  must  be  allowed  he 
would  act  very  injudiciously,  if  he  were  to 
select  from  the  Glossary  the  obsolete  words 
which  it  contains,  and  employ  those  exclu- 
sively of  all  others.  This  was  the  error  of 
the  unfortunate  Chatterton.     In  order  to 
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give  his  language  the  appearance  of  anti- 
quity, he  rejected  every  word  that  was  mo- 
dem, and  produced  a  dialect  entirely  differ- 

•  ♦ 

ent  from  any  that  had  ever  been  spoken  in 
Great  Britain.  He  who  would  imitate  the 
ancient  language  with  success,  will  attend 
rather  to  its  grammatical  character,  turn  of 
expression,  and  mode  of  arrangement,  than 
labour  to  collect  extraordinary  and  anti- 
quated terms,  which,  as  I  have  already  aver- 
red, do  not  in  ancient  authors  approach  the 
niunber  of  words  stiU  in  use,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  altered  in  sense  and  spell- 
ing, in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten. 

What  I  have  applied  to  language,  is  still 
more  justly  applicable  to  sentiments  and 
manners.  The  passions,  the  sources  from 
which  these  must  spring  in  all  their  modi- 
fications, are  generally  the  same  in  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  all  coimtries  and  ages ;  and 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
opinions,  habits  of  thinking,  and  actions, 
however  influenced  by  the  peculiar  state  of 
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society,  must  still,  upon  the  whole,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  Our  an- 
cestors were  not  more  distinct  from  us,  sure- 
ly, than  Jews  are  from  Christians ;  they  had 
^^eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions ;"  were  "  fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,"  as 
ourselves.  The  tenor,  therefore,  of  their  af- 
fections and  feeling,  must  have  borne  the 
same  general  proportion  to  our  own. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  of  the  materials 
which  he  has  to  use  in  a  romance,  or  ficti- 
tious composition,  such  as  I  have  ventured 
to  attempt,  the  author  will  find  that  a  great 
proportion,  both  of  language  and  manners, 
are  as  proper  to  the  present  time  as  to  those 
in  which  he  has  laid  his  time  of  action.  The 
freedom  of  choice  which  this  allows  him,  is 
therefore  much  greater,  and  the  difficulty  of 
his  task  much  more  diminished,  than  at 
first  appears.    To  take  an  illustration  fitmi 
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a  sister  art,  the  antiquarian  details  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  peculiar  features  of  a 
landscape  under  delineation  of  the  pencil. 
His  feudal  tower  must  arise  in  due  majes- 
ty ;  the  figures  which  he  introduces  must 
have  the  costume  and  character  of  their 
age ;  the  piece  must  represent  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  scene  which  he  has  chosen 
for  his  subject,  with  all  its  appropriate  ele- 
vation of  rock,  or  precipitate  descent  of  ca- 
taract.  His  general  colouring,  too,  must 
be  copied  from  Nature  :  The  sky  must  be 
clouded  or  serene,  according  to  the  climate, 
and  the  general  tints  must  be  those  which 
prevail  in  a  natural  landscape.  So  far  the 
painter  is  bound  down  by  the  rules  of  his 
art,  to  a  precise  imitation  of  the  features 
of  Nature ;  but  it  is  not  required  that  he 
should  descend  to  copy  all  her  more  minute 
features,  or  represent  with  absolute  exact- 
ness the  very  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees,  with 
which  the  spot  is  decorated.  These,  as  well 
as  all  the  more  minute  points  of  light  and 
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shadow,  are  attributes  proper  to  scenery  in 
general,  natural  to  eadi  situation,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  artist's  disposal,  as  his  taste  or 
pleasure  may  dictate. 

It  is  true,  that  this  license  is  confined 
in  either  case-  within  legitimate  bounds. 
The  painter  must  introduce  no  ornament 
inconsistent  with  the  climate  or  coimtry 
of  his  landscape ;  he  must  not  plant  cy- 
press trees  upon  Inch-Mervin,  or  Scottish 
firs  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  and 
the  author  lies  under  a  corresponding  re- 
straint. However  far  he  may  venture  in  a 
more  full  detail  of  passions  and  feelings, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  composi- 
tions which  he  imitates,  he  must  introduce 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of 
the  age ;  his  knights,  squires,  grooms,  and 
yeomen,  may  be  more  fully  drawn  than  in 
the  hard,  dry  dehneations  of  an  ancient  il- 
luminated manuscript,  but  the  character 
and  costume  of  the  age  must  remain  in- 
violate ;  they  must  be  the  same  figures, 
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drawn  by  a  better  pencil,  or,  to  speak  more 
modestly^  executed  in  an  age  when  the 
principles  of  art  were  better  understood. 
His  language  must  not  be  exclusively  ob- 
solete and  unintelligible ;  but  he  should 
admit,  if  possible,  no  word  or  turn  of  phra- 
seology betraying  an  origin  directly  mo- 
dem. It  is  one  thing  to  make  use  of  the 
language  and  sentiments  which  are  com- 
mon, to  ourselves  and  our  forefathers,  and 
it  is  another  to  invest  them  with  the  senti- 
ments and  dialect  exclusively  proper  to  their 
descendants. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  found  the 
most  difficult  part  of  my  task  ;  and,  to  speak 
frankly,  I  hardly  expect  to  satisfy  your  less 
partial  judgment,  and  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  such  subjects,  since  I  have  hardly 
been  able  to  please  my  own. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  be  found  still 
more  faulty  in  the  tone  of  keeping  and  cos- 
tume, by  those  who  may  be  disposed  rigid- 
ly to  examine  my  Tale,  with  reference  to 
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the  manners  of  the  exact  period  in  which 
my  actors  flourished:  It  may  be,  that  I 
have  introduced  little  which  can  positively 
be  termed  modem ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  I  may  have 
confused  the  manners  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, and  introduced,  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  circumstances  appro- 
priated to  a  period  either  considerably  ear- 
lier, or  a  good  deal  later  than  that  era.  It 
is  my  comfort,  that  errors  of  this  kind  will 
escape  the  general  class  of  readers,  and  that 
I  may  share  in  the  iU-deserved  applause  of 
those  architects,  who,  in  their  modem  Go- 
thic, do  not  hesitate  to  introduce,  without 
rule  or  method,  ornaments  proper  to  differ- 
ent styles  and  to  different  periods  of  the 
art.  Those  whose  extensive  researches  have 
given  them  the  means  of  judging  my  back- 
slidings  with  more  severity,  will  probably  be 
lenient  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  difficulty  of  my  task.  My  honest  and 
neglected  friend,  Ingulphus,  has  furnished 
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me  with  many  a  valuable  hint;  but  the 
light  afforded  by  the  Monk  of  Croydon, 
and  C^eofiTey  de  Vinsaufi^  is  dimmed  by 
such  a  conglomeration  of  uninteresting  and 
imintelligible  matter,  that  we  gladly  fly  for 
relief  to  the  delightful  pages  of  the  gallant 
Froissart,  although  he  flourished  at  a  pe- 
riod so  much  more  remote  from  the  date  of 
my  history.  K,  therefore,'  my  dear  friend, 
you  have  generosity  enough  to  pardon  the 
presumptuous  attempt,  to  frame  for  myself 
a  minstrel  coronet,  partly  out  of  the  pearls 
of  pure  antiquity,  and  partly  from  the  Bris- 
tol stones  and  paste,  with  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  them,  I  am  convinced 
your  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
will  reconcile  you  to  the  imperfect  manner 
of  its  execution. 

Of  my  materials  I  have  but  little  to  say : 
They  may  be  chiefly  found  in  the  singu- 
lar Anglo-Norman  MS.,  which  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  preserves  with  such  jealous  care 
in  the  third  drawer  of  his  oaken  cabinet, 
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scarcely  allowing  any  one  to  touch  it,  and 
being  himself  not  able  to  read  one  syllable 
of  its  contents.  I  should  never  have  got 
his  consent,  on  my  visit  to  Scotland^  to  read 
in  those  precious  pages  for  so  many  hours, 
had  I  not  promised  to  designate  it  by  some 
emphatic  mode  of  printing,  as  Cj^t  WBiaV' 
JWttr  ;^anu»rri|lt ;  giving  it,  thereby, 
an  individuality  as  important  as  the  Ban^ 
natyne  MS.,  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  and  any 
other  monument  of  the  patience  t)f  a  Gothic 
scrivener.  I  have  sent,  for  your  private  con* 
sideration,  a  list  of  the  contents  of  this  cu- 
rious piece,  which  I  shall  perhaps  subjoin, 
with  your  approbation,  to  the  third  volume 
of  my  Tale,  in  case  the  printer's  devil  should 
become  impatient  for  copy,  when  the  whole 
of  my  narrative  has  been  imposed. 

Adieu,  my  dear  firiend ;  I  have  said  enough 
to  explain,  if  not  to  vindicate,  the  attempt 
which  I  have  made,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
your  doubts,  and  my  own  incapacity,  I  am 
still  willing  to  believe  has  not  been  altoge- 
ther made  in  vain. 
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I  hope  you  are  now  well  recovered  from 
your  spring  fit  of  the  gout,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  the  advice  of  your  learned  physi- 
cian should  recommend  a  tour  to  these  parts. 
Several  curiosities  have  been  lately  dug  up 
near  the  wall,  as  weU  as  at  the  ancient  sta- 
tion of  Habitancum.  Talking  of  the  lat- 
ter, I  suppose  you  have  long  siiice  heard  the 
news,  that  a  silky  churUsh  boor  has  destroy- 
ed the  ancient  statue,  or  rather  bas-relief, 
popularly  called  Bobin  of  Redesdale.  It 
seems  Robm's  fame  attracted  more  visitants 
than  was  consistent  with  the  growth  of  the 
heather,  upon  a  moor  worth  a  shilling  an 
acre.  Reverend  as  you  write  yourself,  be 
revengeful  for  once,  and  pray  with  me  that 
he  may  be  visited  with  such  a  fit  of  the 
stone,  as  if  he  had  aU  the  fragments  of  poor 
Robin  in  that  region  of  his  viscera  where 
the  disease  holds  its  seat.  Tell  this  not  in 
Gath,  lest  the  Scots  rejoice  that  they  have 
at  length  ioimd  a  parallel  instance  among 
their  neighbours,  to  that  barbarous  deed 
which  demolished  Arthur's  Oven.  But  there 
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is  no  end  to  lamentation,  when  we  betake 
ourselves  to  such  subjects.  My  respectful 
compliments  attend  Miss  Dryasdust ;  I  en* 
deavoured  to  match  the  spectacles  agreeable 
to  her  commission,  during  my  late  journey 
to  London,  and  hope  she  has  received  them 
safe,  and  found  them  satisfactory.  I  send 
this  by  the  blind  carrier,  so  that  probably  it 
may  be  some  time  upon  its  journey.*   The 


*  This  anticipation  proved  but  too  true ;  as  my  learn** 
ed  correspondent  did  not  receive  my  letter  until  a 
twelvemonth  after  it  was  written.  I  mention  this  cir« 
cumstance,  that  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  cause  of 
learning,  who  now  holds  the  principal  control  of  the  post- 
office,  may  consider  whether  by  some  mitigation  of  the 
present  enormous  rates,  some  favour  might  not  be  shewn 
to  the  correspondents  of  the  principal  Literary  and  An- 
tiquarian  Societies.  I  understand,  indeed,  that  tliis  en* 
periment  was  once  tried,  but  that  the  mail-coach  having 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  packages  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  it  was  relinquished 
as  a  liazardous  experiment.  Surely,  however,  it  would 
be  possible  to  build  these  vehicles  in  a  form  more  sub- 
stantial, heavier  in  the  perch,  and  broader  in  the  wheels, 
so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  Antiquarian  learning ; 
when,  if  they  should  be  found  to  travel  more  slowly,  they 
would  be  not  the  less  agreeable  to  quiet  travellers  like 
myself. 


.% 
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last  news  which  I  hear  from  Edinburgh  is, 
that  the  gentleman  who  fills  the  situation 
of  Secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is 
the  best  amateur  draftsman  in  that  king- 
dom, and  that  much  is  expected  from  his 
skiU  and  zeal  in  delineating  those  specimens 
of  national  antiquity,  which  are  either  moul- 
dering under  the  slow  touch  of  time,  or  swept 
away  by  modem  taste,  with  the  same  besom 
of  destruction  which  John  Knox  used  at  the 
Reformation.  Once  more  adieu ;  vale  tan-- 
dem^  non  immemor  met.     Believe  me  to  be, 

Reverend,  and  very  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Laurence  Templeton. 


TOPPINGWOiD,  NEAR  EoREMONT^'l 

Cumberland^  Nov.  17^  1817.     J 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Thus  oommnned  these ;  whfle  to  their  lowly  dome. 
The  fiill-fed  swine  retum'd  with  evening  home ; 
Compelled,  reluctant,  to  the  seyeral  sties. 
With  din  obstreperous,  and  ungrateful  cries. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 

In  that  pleasant  district  of  merry  England  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Don,  there  extended  in  an- 
cient times  a  large  forest,  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  beautiful  hiUs  and  vallies  which  lie  between 
Sheffield  and  the  pleasant  town  of  Doncaster.  The 
remains  of  this  extensive  wood  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  noble  seats  of  Wentworth,  of  Wamcliffe 
Park,  and  around  Rotherham.  Here  haunted  of 
yore  the  fabulous  Dragon  of  Wantley ;  here  were 
fought  many  of  the  most  desperate  battles  during 
the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  and  here  also  flou- 
rished in  ancient  times  those  bands  of  gallant  out- 
laws, whose  deeds  have  been  rendered  so  popular 
in  English  song. 
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Such  being  our  chief  scene,  the  date  of  our  story 
refers  to  a  period  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  when  his  return  from  his  long  capti- 
vity had  become  an  event  rather  wished  than  hoped 
for  by  his  despairing  subjects,  who  were  in  the  mean- 
time subjected  to  every  species  of  subordinate  op- 
pression. The  nobles,  whose  power  had  become 
exorbitant  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  whom 
the  prudence  of  Henry  the  Second  had  scarce  re- 
duced into  some  degree  of  subjection  to  the  crown, 
had  now  resumed  their  ancient  license  in  its  ut- 
most extent ;  despising  the  feeble  interference  of 
theEnglish  Council  of  State,  fortifying  theircastles, 
increasing  the  number  of  their  dependents,  redu- 
cing all  around  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and 
striving  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  place 
themselves  each  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the  national  con- 
vulsions which  appeared  to  be  impending. 

The  situation  of  the  inferior  gentry,  or  Frank-* 
lins,  as  they  were  called,  who,  by  the  law  and  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution,  were  entitled  to  hold 
themselves  independent  of  feudal  tyranny,  became 
now  unusually  precarious.  If,  as  was  most  gene- 
rally the  case,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  any  of  the  petty  kings  in  their  vici- 
nity, accepted  of  feudal  offices  in  his  household,  or 
bound  themselves,  by  mutual  treaties  of  alliance 

and  protection,  to  support  him  in  his  enterprizesi 
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they  might  indeed  purchase  temporary  repose ;  but 
it  must  be  with  the  sacrifice  of  that  independence 
which  was  so  dear  to  every  English  bosom,  and  at 
the  certain  hazard  of  being  involved  as  a  party  in 
whatever  rash  expedition  the  ambition  of  their  pro- 
tector might  lead  him  to  undertake.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  and  so  multiplied  were  the  means  of 
vexation  and  oppression  possessed  by  the  great 
Barons,  that  they  never  wanted  the  pretext,  and 
seldom  the  will,  to  harass  and  pursue,  even  to  the 
very  edge  of  destruction,  any  of  their  less  powerful 
neighbours,  who  attempted  to  separate  themselvei 
from  their  authority,  and  to  trust  for  their  protec- 
tion,  during  the  dangers  of  the  times,  to  their  own 
inoffensive  conduct,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

A  circumstance  whidi  greatly  tended  to  enhance 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobility,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  inferior  classes,  arose  from  the  consequences  of 
the  Conquest  by  Duke  William  of  Normandy* 
Four  generations  had  not  su£Sced  to  blend  th^ 
hostile  blood  of  the  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  to  unite,  by  common  language  and  mutual  in« 
terests,  two  hostile  races,  one  of  which  still  fdt  the 
elation  of  triumph,  while  the  other  groaned  under 
all  the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  power  had  been 
completely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  no« 
bility,  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
it  had  been  used,  as  our  histories  assure  us,  with 
no  moderate  hand.  The  whole  race  of  Saxon  prin^ 

VOL.  I.  c 
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ces  and  nobles  had  been  extirpated  or  disinherited, 
with  few  or  no  exceptions  ;  nor  were  the  numbers 
great  who  possessed  land  in  the  country  of  their 
fathers,  even  as*"  proprietors  of  the  second,  or  of  yet 
inferior  classes.  The  royal  policy  had  long  been  to 
weaken,  by everymeans,  legal  or  illegal, the  strength 
of  a  part  of  the  population  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered as  nourishing  the  most  inveterate  antipathy 
to  their  victor.  All  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman 
race  had  shei/vn  the  most  marked  predilection  for 
their  Norman  subjects  ;  the  laws  of  the  chase,  and 
many  others,  equally  imknown  to  the  milder  and 
more  free  spirit  of  the  Saxon  constitution,  had  been 
fixed  upon  the  necks  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants, 
to  add  weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  feudal  chains  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  At  court,  and  in.  the 
castles  of  the  great  nobles,  where  the  pomp  and  state 
of  a  court  was  emulated,  Norman-French  was  the 
only  language  employed ;  in  courts  of  law,  the 
pleadings  and  judgments  were  delivered  in  the  same 
tongue.  In  short,  French  was  the  language  of  ho- 
nour, of  chivalry,  and  even  of  justice,  while  the  far 
more  manly  and  expressive  Anglo-Saxon  was 
abandoned  to  the  use  of  rustics  and  hinds,  who 
knew  no  other.  Still,  however,  the  necessary  in- 
tercourse between  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  those 
inferior  beings  by  whom  that  soil  was  cultivated, 
occasioned  the  gradual  formation  of  a  dialect,  com- 
pounded betwixt  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Sax- 
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on,  in  which  they  could  render  themselves  mutually 
intelligible  to  each  other ;  and  from  this  necessity 
arose  by  degrees  the  structure  of  our  present  Eng- 
lish language,  in  which  the  speech  of  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished  have  been  so  happily  blended 
together ;  and  which  has  since  been  so  richly  im- 
proved by  importations  frotn  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  from  those  spoken  by  the  southern  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

This  state  of  things  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  premise  for  the  information  of  the  general  reader, 
who  might  be  apt  to  forget,  that,  although  no  great 
historical  events,  such  as  war  or  insurrection,  mark 
the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  separate 
people  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Se- 
cond ;  yet  the  great  national  distinctions  betwixt 
them  and  their  conquerors,  the  recollection  of  what 
they  had  formerly  been,  and  to  what  they  were 
now  reduced,  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  to  keep  open  the  wounds  which 
the  Conquest  had  inflicted,  and  to  maintain  a  line 
of  separation  betwixt  the  descendants  of  the  victor 
Normans  and  the  vanquished  Saxons. 

The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy 
glades  of  that  forest,  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad 
short-stenuned  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps 
the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung 
their  broad  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the 
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most  delioiouB  green  sward ;  in  some  plaoes  they 
were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  copse- 
wood  of  various  descriptions,  so  closely  as  totally  to 
intercept  the  level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  ;  in 
others  they  receded  from  each  other,  formii^  those  * 
long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intricacy  of  which  the 
eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  while  imagination  con- 
siders them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of 
sylvan  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the  sun  shot 
a  broken  and  discoloured  light,  that  partially  bung 
upon  the  shattered  boughs  and  mossy  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  there  they  illuminated  in  brilliant 
patches  the  portions  of  turf  to  which  they  made 
their  way.  A  considerable  open  space,  in  the  midst 
<^  this  glade,  seemed  formerly  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  rites  of  Druidical  superstition ;  for,  on 
the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular  as  to  seem  arti- 
ficial, there  still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough 
unhewn  stones,  of  large  dimensions.     Seven  stood 
upright ;  the  rest  had  been  dislodged  from  their 
places,  probably  by  the  zeal  of  some  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  lay,  some  prostrate  near  their 
former  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hilL  One 
large  'stone  only  had  found  its  way  to  the  bottom, 
and  in  stoppng  the  course  of  a  small  brook,  which 
glided  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  eminence, 
gave,  by  its  opposition,  a  feeble  voice  of  murmur  to 
the  placid  and  elsewhere  silent  streamlet. 
The  human  figures  which  completed  this  land- 
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scape,  were  in  number  two,  partaking,  in  their 
dress  and  appearance,  of  that  wild  and  rustic  cha- 
racter, which  belonged  to  the  woodlands  of  tibe 
West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  that  early  period. 
The  eldest  of  these  men' had  a  stem,  sayage,  and 
wild  aspect.  His  garment  was  of  the  simplest 
form  imaginable,  being  a  dose  jacket  with  sleeves, 
composed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  some  animal^  on 
whid^  the  hair  had  been  originally  left,  but  which 
had  been  worn  off  in  so  many  places,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  patches 
that  remained,  to  what  creature  the  fur  had  be- 
longed. This  primeval  vestment  reached  from  the 
throat  to  the  knees,  and  served  at  once  all  the 
usual  purposes  of  body-clothing ;  there  was  no  wi- 
der opening  at  Uie  coUar,  than  was  necessary  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  head,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping  it  over 
the  head  and  shoulders,  in  the  manner  of  a  mo- 
dem shirt,  or  andent  hauberk.  Sandah^  bound 
with  thongs  made  of  boars*  hide^  protected  the 
feet,  and  a  roll  of  thin  leather  was  twined  artifi* 
dally  round  the  legs,  and,  ascending  above  the  calf, 
left  the  knees  bare,  like  those  of  a  Scottish  High- 
lander. To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  dose  to 
the  body,  it  was  gathered  at  the  middle  by 
broad  leathern  belt,  secured  by  a  brass  buckle ;  to 
one  side  of  which  was  attached  a  sort  of  scrip,  and 
to  the  other  a  ram*s  horn,  accoutred  with  a  moutfap 
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piece,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing.  In  the  same 
belt  was  stuck  one  of  those  long,  broad,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  two-edged  knives,  with  a  buck's-hom 
handle,  which  were  fabricated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  bore  even  at  this  early  period  the  name 
of  a  Sheffield  whittle.  The  man  had  no  covering 
upon  his  head,  which  was  only  defended  by  his 
own  thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted  together,  and 
scorched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a  rusty 
dark-red  colour,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  over- 
grown beard  upon  his  cheeks,  which  was  rather  of 
a  yellow  or  amber  hue.  One  part  of  his  dress  only 
remains,  but  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppressed ; 
it  was  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a  dog*s  collar,  but 
without  any  opening,  and  soldered  fast  round  his 
neck,  so  loose  as  to  form  no  impediment  to  his 
breathing,  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  this 
singular  gorget  was  engraved  in  Saxon  characters, 
an  inscription  of  the  following  purport : — **  Gurth, 
the  son  of  Beowulph,  is  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedrie 
of  Rotherwood." 

Beside  the  swine-herd,  for  such  was  Gurth's  oc- 
cupation, was  seated,  upon  one  of  the  fallen  Druid- 
ic^  monuments,  a  person  about  ten  years  young- 
er in  appearance,  and  whose  dress,  though  resem- 
bling his  companion's  in  form,  was  of  better  mate- 
rials, and  of  a  more  fantastic  appearance.  His 
jadket  had  been  stained  of  a  bright  purple  hue;, 
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upon  which  there  had  heen  some  attempt  to  paiut 
grotesque  ornaments  in  different  colours.  To  the 
jacket  he  added  a  short  cloak,  which  scarcely  reach- 
ed half  way  down  his  thigh ;  it  was  of  crimson 
cloth,  though  a  good  deal  soiled,  lined  with  bright 
yellow ;  and  as  he  could  transfer  it  from  one  shoul-x 
der  to  the  other,  or  at  his  pleasure  draw  it  aU 
around  him,  its  width,  contrasted  with  its  want  of 
longitude,  formed  a  fantastic  piece  of  drapery.  He 
had  thin  silver  bracelets  upon  his  -arms,  and  on  his 
neck  a  collar  of  the  same  metal,  bearing  the  in- 
scription,  ^*  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  is  the 
thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood."  This  personage 
had  the  same  sort  of  sandals  with  his  companion, 
but  instead  of  the  roll  of  leather  thong,  his  legs 
were  cased  in  a  sort  of  gaiters,  of  which  one  was 
red  and  the  other  yellow.  He  was  provided  also 
with  a  cap,  having  around  it  more  than  one  bell, 
about  the  size  of  those  attached  to  hawks,  which 
jingled  as  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  or  other ; 
and  as  he  seldom  remained  a  minute  in  the  same 
posture,  the  sound  might  be  considered  as  inces- 
sant. Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  ban- 
deau of  leather,  cut  at  the  top  into  open  work,  re-r 
sembling  a  coronet,  while  a  prolonged  bag  arose 
from  within  it,  and  fell  down  on  one  shoulder  like 
an  old-fashioned  night-cap,  or  a  jelly-bag,  or  the 
head-gear  of  a  modem  hussar.  It  was  to  this  part 
of  the  cap  that  the  bells  were  attached ;  which 
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circumstanoe,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  his  head- 
dress, and  his  own  half-^^razed,  half-cunning  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  sufficiently  pointed  him 
out  as  belonging  to  the  race  of  domestic  clowns  or 
jesters,  maintained  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
to  help  away  the  tedium  of  those  lingering  hours 
which  they  were  obliged  to  spend  within  doors. 
He  bore,  like  his  companion,  a  scrip,  attached  to 
his  belt,  but  had  neither  horn  nor  knife,  being 
probably  considered  as  belonging  to  a  class  whom 
it  is  esteemed  dangerous  to  entrust  with  edge- 
tools.  In  place  of  these,  he  was  equipped  with  a 
sword  of  lath,  resembling  that  with  which  Harlem 
quin  operates  his  wonders  upon  the  modem  stage. 
The  outward  appearance  of  these  two  men  form* 
ed  scarce  a  stronger  contrast  than  their  different 
look  and  demeanour.  That  of  the  serf,  or  bonds* 
man,  was  sad  and  sullen ;  his  aspect  was  bent  on 
the  ground  with  an  appearance  of  deep  dejection, 
whicb  might  be  almost  construed  into  apathy^  had 
not  the  fire  which  occasionally  sparkled  in  his  red 
^e  manifested  that  there  slumbered  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  sullen  despondency,  a  sense  of  oppres* 
sion,  and  a  disposition  to  resistance.  The  looks  of 
Wamba,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated,  as  usual 
with  his  class,  a  sort  of  vacant  curiosity,  and  fid- 
getty  impatience  of  any  posture  of  repose,  together 
with  the  utmost  self-satisfaction  respecting  his  own 
situation,  and  the  appearance  which  he  made.  The 
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dialogue  which  they  maintained  between  Uiem,  was 
carried  on  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which,  as  we  said  be^ 
fore,  was  universally  spoken  by  the  inferior  classes, 
excepting  the  Norman  soldiers,  and  the  immediate 
personal  dependents  of  the  great  feudal  nobles. 
But  to  gire  their  conversation  in  the  original  would 
convey  but  little  information  to  the  modem  read- 
er, for  whose  benefit  we  beg  to  o£Per  the  following 
translation  :— 

**  The  curse  of  St  Withold  upon  these  infernal . 
porkers,"  said  the  swine-herd,  after  blowing  his 
horn  obstreperously,  to  collect  together  the  scat- 
tered herd  of  swine,  which,  answering  his  call  with 
notes  equally  melodious,  made,  however,  no  haste 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  luxurious  banquet 
of  beech-mast  and  acorns  on  which  they  had  hU 
tened,  or  to  forsake  the  marshy  banks  of  the  rivu- 
let, where  several  of  them,  half  plunged  in  mud, 
lay  stretched  at  their  ease,  altogether  r^ardless 
of  the  voice  of  their  keeper.  **  The  curse  of  St 
Withold  upon  them  and  upon  me,"  said  Gnrth ; 
*'  if  the  two-l^ged  wolf  snap  not  up  some  of  them 
ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  true  man.  Here,  Fangs ! 
Fangs  !*'  he  ejaculated  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a 
rugged  wolfish-looking  dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  half 
masti£P,  half  greyhound,  which  ran  limping  about 
as  if  with  a  purpose  of  seconding  his  master  in  col- 
lecting the  refractory  grunters ;  but  which,  in  &ct, 
from  misapprehension  of  the  swine-herd's  signals. 
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ignorance  of  his  own  duty,  or  malice  prq>en8e,  only 
drove  them  hither  and  thither,  and  increased  the 
evil  which  he  seemed  to  design  to  remedy.  ^^  A 
devil  draw  the  teeth  of  him,"  said  Gurth,  ^  and 
the  mother  of  mischief  confound  the  ranger  of  the 
forest  that  cuts  the  foreclaws  off  our  dags,  and 
makes  them  unfit  for  their  trade !  Wamba,  up  and 
help  me  an  thou  be*est  a  man ;  take  a  turn  round 
the  back  o'  the  hill  to  gain  the  wind  on  them ; 
and  when  thou*st  got  the  weather-gage,  thou  may'st 
drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many  inno- 
cent lambs." 

"  Truly,"  said  Wamba,  without  stirring  from 
the  spot^  **  I  have  consulted  my  legs  upon  this 
matter,  and  they  are  altogether  of  opinion,  that 
to  carry  my  gay  garments  through  these  sloughs, 
would  be  an  act  of  unfriendship  to  my  sovereign 
person  and  royal  wardrobe ;  wherefore,  Gurth,  I 
advise  thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd  to 
their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet  with  bands 
of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wander- 
ing pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than  to  be  convert- 
ed into  Normans  before  morning,  to  thy  no  small 
ease  and  comfort." 

"  The  swine  turned  Normans  into  my  comfort !" 
quoth  Gurth  ;  **  expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for 
my  brain  is  too  dull,  and  my  mind  too  vexed,  to 
read  riddles." 
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'  **  Why^  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  run- 
ning about  on  their  four  legs  ?"  demanded  Wamba. 

"  Swine,  fool,  swine/*  said  the  herd,  **  every  fool 
knows  that.'* 

*'  And  swine  i&  good  Saxon,^  said  the  Jester ; 
^*  but  how  call  you  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels, 
like  a  traitor  ?'^ 

^  Pork,**  answered  the  swine-herd. 

**  I  am  very  'glad  every  fool  knows  iJiat  too," 
said  Wamba,  *^  and  pork,  I  think,  is  good  Nor- 
man-French ;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives,  and  is 
in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her 
Saxon  name ;  but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  call- 
ed pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  Castle-hall  to 
feast  among  the  nobles ;  what  do'st  thou  think  of 
this,  friend  Gurth,  ha  ?'- 

*^  It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba, 
however  it  got  into  thy  fool's  pate." 

**  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in 
the  same  tone ;  ^^  there  is  old  Alderman  Ox  con- 
tinues to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under 
the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as  thou, 
but  becomes  Bee^  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he 
arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined 
to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calve,  too,  becomes 
Monsieur  de  Veau  in  the  like  manner ;  he  is  Saxon 
when  he  requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norman 
name  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment." 
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''  By  St  Dnnstan^"  answered  Gurth,  ''  thou 
speakest  but  sad  truths ;  little  is  left  to  us  but  the 
air  we  breathe^  and  that  appears  to  have  been  re- 
served with  much  hesitation,  clearly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  us  to  endure  the  tasks  they  lay 
upon  our  shoulders.  The  finest  and  the  fattest  is 
for  their  board ;  the  loveliest  is  for  their  couch  ; 
the  best  and  bravest  supply  their  foreign  masters 
with  soldiers,  and  whiten  distant  lands  with  their 
bones,  leaving  few  here  who  have  either  will  or 
power  to  protect  the  unfortunate  Saxon.  God's 
blessing  on  our  master  Cedric,  he  hath  done  the 
work  of  a  man  in  standing  in  the  gap ;  but  Regi-^ 
nald  Front-de-B<£uf  is  coming  down  to  this  coun- 
try in  person,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  little  Ce* 
dric's  trouble  will  avail  him. — Here,  here,"  he  ex** 
claimed  again,  raising  his  voice,  ^  So  ho !  so  ho  ! 
well  done.  Fangs !  thou  hast  them  all  before  thee 
now,  and  bring*st  them  on  bravely,  lad**^ 

"  Gurth,"  said  the  Jester,  •*  1  know  thou  think- 
est  me  a  fool,  or  thou  woidd'st  not  be  so  rash  in 
putting  thy  head  into  my  mouth.  One  word  to 
R^inald  Front-de-Bceuf,  or  Philip  de  Malvoisin, 
that  thou  hast  spoken  treason  against  the  Norman, 
—and  thou  art  but  a  cast-away  swine-herd, — thou 
would'st  waver  on  one  of  these  trees  as  a  iemx  to 
all  evil  speakers  against  dignities." 

*'  Dogj  thou  would'st  not  betray  me,"  said 
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Gurthy  '*  after  haying  led  me  on  to  speak  so  much 
at  disadvantage  ?'* 

**  Betray  thee  !**  answered  the  Jester ;  **  no,  that 
were  the  trick  of  a  wise  man ;  a  fool  cannot  half 
so  well  help  himself — but  soft,  whom  have  we 
here  ?"  he  said,  listening  to  the  trampling  of  seve- 
ral horses  which  became  then  audible. 

"  Never  mind  whom,"  answered  Gurth,  who  had 
now  got  his  herd  before  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Fangs,  was  driving  them  down  one  of  the  long  dim 
vistas  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

^*  Nay,  but  I  must  see  the  riders,"  answered 
Wamba ;  "  perhaps  they  are  come  from  Fairy- 
land  mth  a  message  from  King  Oberon." 

**  A  murrain  taka  thee,"  rejoined  the  swine- 
herd ;  **  wilt  thou  talk  of  such  things,  while  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  raging 
within  a  few  miles  of  us  ?  Hark,  how  the  thunder 
rumbles !  and  for  summer  rain,  I  never  saw  such 
broad  downright  flat  drops  fall  out  of  the  clouds ; 
the  oaks,  too,  notwithstanding  the  calm  weather, 
sob  and  creak  with  their  great  boughs  as  if  an- 
nouncing a  tempest;  Thou  canst  play  the  rational 
if  thou  wilt ;  credit  me  for  once,  and  let  us  home 
ere  the  storm  begins  to  rage,  for  the  night  will  be 
fearful" 

Wamba  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal, 
and  accompanied  his  companion,  who  b^an  his 
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journey  after  catching  up  a  long  quarter-staff  ^hich 
lay  upon  the  grass  heside  him.  This  second  Eu- 
maeus  strode  hastily  down  the  forest  glad^  driving 
before  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Fangs,  the  whole 
herd  of  his  inharmonious  charge. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  Monk  there  web,  a  foyre  for  die  raaittrie. 
An  outrider  that  loved  venerie ; 
A  manly  man,  to  he  an  Ahhot  ahle. 
Full  many  a  daintie  horse  had  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode^  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dear. 
And  eke  as  loud^  as  doth  the  chapell  bell^ 
l%ere  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 

Chaucer. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  exhortation 
and  chiding  of  his  companion,  the  poise  of  the 
horsemen's  feet  continuing  to  approach,  Wamba 
could  not  be  prevented  from  lingering  occasionally 
on  the  road,  upon  every  pretence  which  occurred ; 
now  catching  from  the  hazel  a  cluster  of  half-ripe 
nutSy^nd  now  turning  his  head  to  leer  after  a  cot- 
tage maiden  who  crossed  their  path*  The  horse- 
men, therefore,  soon  overtook  diem  on  the  road. 

Their  numbers  amounted  to  ten  men,  of  whom 
the  two  who  rode  foremost  seemed  to  be  persons 
of  considerable  importance,  and  the  others  thdr 
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attendants.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
condition  and  character  of  one  of  these  personages. 
He  was  obviously  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank ;  his 
dress  was  that  of  a  Cistercian  Monk,  but  compo- 
sed of  materials  much  finer  than  those  which  the 
rule  of  that  order  admitted.  His  mantle  and  hood 
were  of  the  best  Flanders  cloth,  and  fell  in  am- 
ple, and  not  ungraceful  folds,  around  a  handsome 
though  somewhat  corpulent  person.  His  counte- 
nance bore  as  little  the  marks  of  self-denial,  as  his 
habit  indicated  contempt  of  worldly  splendour. 
His  features  might  have  been  called  good,  had 
there  not  lurked  under  the  pent-house  of  his  eye, 
that  sly  epicurean  twinkle  which  indicates  the  cau- 
tious voluptuary.  In  other  respects,  his  profession 
and  situation  had  taught  him  a  ready  command 
over  his  countenance,  which  he  could  contract  at 
pleasure  into  solemnity,  although  its  natural  ex- 
pression was  that  of  good-humoured  social  indul- 
gence. In  defiance  of  conventual  rules,  and  the 
edicts  of  pk)petr  and  councils,  the  sleeves  of  this 
dignitary  were  lined  and  turned  up  with  rich  furs, 
his  mantle  secured  at  the  throat  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  the  whole  dress  proper  to  his  order  as 
much  refined  upon  and  ornamented,  as  that  of  a 
quaker  beauty  of  the  present  day,  who,  while  she 
retains  the  garb  and  costume  of  her  sect,  continues 
to  give  to  its  simplicity,  by  the  choice  of  materials 
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and  the  mode  of  disposing  them,  a  certain  air  of 
<;oquettish  attraction,  savouring  but  too  much  of 
the  vanities  of  the  world. 

This  worthy  churchman  rode  upon  a  wdl-fed 
ambling  mule,  whose  fumitiure  was  highly  decora- 
ted, and  whose  bridle,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  ornamented  with  silver  bells.  In  his 
seat  he  had  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  the 
convent,  but  displayed  the  easy  and  habitual  grace 
of  a  well-trained  horseman.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
that  so  humble  a  conveyance  as  a  mule,  in  how- 
ever good  case,  and  however  well  broken  to  a  plea* 
sant  and  accommodating  amble,  was  only  used  by 
the  gallant  monk  for  travelling  on  the  road.  A 
lay  brother,  one  of  those  who  followed  in  the  train, 
had,  for  his  use  upon  other  occasions,  one  of  the 
most  handsome  Spanish  jennets  ever  bred  in  An- 
dalusia, which  merchants  used  at  that  time  to  im- 
port, with  great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the  use  of 
persons  of  wealth  and  distinction.  The  saddle 
and  housings  of  this  superb  palfrey  were  covered 
by  a  long  foot-doth,  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  on  which  weie  richly  embroidered, 
mitres,  crosses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  emblems. 
Another  lay  brother  lejl  a  sumpter  mule,  loaded 
probably  with  his  superior's  ba^age  ;  and  two 
monks  of  his  own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode 
together  in  the  rear,  laughing  and  conversing  with 
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each  other,  without  taking  much  notice  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cavalcade. 

The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  was  a 
man  past  forty,  thin,  strong,  tall,  and  muscular ; 
an  athletic  figure,  which  long  fatigue  and  constant 
exercise  seemed  to  have  left  none  of  the  softer  part 
of  the  human  form,  having  reduced  the  whole  to 
brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which  had  sustained  a 
thousand  toils,  and  were  ready  to  dare  a  thousand 
more.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cap, 
faced  with  ftir— of  that  kind  which  the  French 
call  mortier,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  mortar.  His  countenance  was  there- 
fore ftiUy  displayed,  and  its  expression  was  calcu- 
lated to  impress  a  degree  of  awe,  if  not  of  fear, 
upon  strangers.  High  features,  naturally  strong 
and  powerfully  expressive,  had  been  burnt  almost 
into  Negro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
tropical  sun,  and  might,  in  their  ordinary  state,  be 
said  to  slumber  after  the  storm  of  passion  had 
passed  away ;  but  the  projection  of  the  veins  of 
the  forehead,  the  readiness  with  which  the  upper 
lip  and  its  thick  black  moustaches  quivered  upon 
the  slightest  emotion,  plainly  intimated  that  the 
tempest  might  be  again  and  easily  awakened.  His 
keen,  piercing,  dark  eyes,  told  in  every  glance  a 
history  of  difficulties  subdued,  and  dangers  dared, 
and  seemed  to  challenge  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
for  the  pleasure  of  sweeping  it  from  his  road  by  a 
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determined  exertion  of  courage  and  of  will ;  a  deep 
scar  on  his  brow  gave  additional  sternness  to  his ' 
countenance,  and  a  sinister  expression  to  one  of 
his  eyes,  which  had  been  slightly  injured  upon 
the  same  occasion,  and  of  which  the  vision,  though 
perfect,  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree  dis- 
torted. 

The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled 
that  of  his  companion  in  shape,  being  a  long  mo- 
nastic mantle ;  but  the  colour,  being  scarlet,  shew- 
ed that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  regu- 
lar orders  of  monks.  On  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
mantle  there  was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross  of  a 
peculiar  form.     This  upper  robe  concealed  what 
at  first  view  seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  its 
form,  a  shirt,  namely,  of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves 
and  gloves  of  the-  same,  curiously  plaited  and  in- 
terwoven, as  flexible  to  the  body  as  those  which 
are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking-loom,  and  of  less 
obdurate  materials.     The  fore-part  of  his  thighs, 
where  the  folds  of  his  mantle  permitted  them  to 
be  seen,  were  also  covered  with  linked  mail ;  the 
knees  and  feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin 
plates  of  steel,  ingeniously  jointed  upon  each  other ; 
and  mail  hose,  reaching  from  the  ancle  to  the  knee, 
effectually  protected  the  legs,  and  completed  the 
rider's  diefensive  armour.   In  this  girdle  he  wore  a 
long  and  double-edged  dagger,  which  was  the  only 
offensive  weapon  about  his  person. 
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He  rode  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a 
strong  hackney  for  the  road,  to  save  his  gallant  war* 
horse,  which  a  squire  led  behind,  fully  accoutred 
for  battle,  with  a  chamfirom  or  plaited  head-piece 
upon  his  head,  having  a  short  spike  projecting  from 
the  front*  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a  short 
battle-axe,  richly  inlaid  with  Damascene  carving ; 
on  the  other  the  rider's  plumed  head-piece  and 
hood  of  mail,  with  a  long  two-handed  sword,  used 
by  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  A  isecond  squire 
held  aloft  his  master^s  lance,  from  the  extremity 
of  which  fluttered  a  small  banderole,  or  streamer, 
bearing  a  cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  em- 
broidered upon  his  cloak.  He  also  carried  his  small 
triangular  shield,  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  pro- 
tect the  breast,  and  from  thence  diminishing  to  a 
point.  It  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth,  which 
prevented  the  device  from  being  seen. 

These  two  squires  were  followed  by  two  attend- 
ants, whose  dark  visages,  white  turbans,  and  the 
oriental  form  of  their  garments,  shewed  them  to 
be  natives  of  some  distant  eastern  country.  The 
whole  appearance  of  this  warrior  and  his  retinue 
was  wild  and  outlandish ;  the  dress  of  his  squires 
was  gorgeous,  and  his  eastern  attendants  wore  sil- 
ver collars  round  their  throats,  and  bracelets  of  the 
same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  legs  and  arms,  of 
which  the  former  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and 
the  latter  from  mid-1^  to  ancle.  Silk  and  embroi- 
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d^  distinguished  their  dresses,  and  marked  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  their  master ;  forming, 
at  the  same  time,  a  striking  contrast  with  the  mar- 
tial simplicity  of  his  own  attire.  They  were  arm- 
ed with  crooked  sabres,  having  the  hilt  and  bal- 
dric inlaid  with  gold,  and  matched  with  Turkish 
daggers  of  yet  mme  costly  workmanship.  Each  of 
them  boie  at  his  saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts  or 
javelins,  about  four  feet  in  length,  having  shaip 
steel  heads,  a  weapon  much  in  use  among  the  Sa- 
racens, and  of  which  the  memory  is  yet  preserved 
in  the  martial  exerdse  called  JEl  Jerrid,  still  prac- 
tised in  the  eastern  countries. 

The  steeds  of  these  attendants  were  in  appear- 
ance as  foreign  as  their  nders.  They  were  of  Sa- 
racen origin,  and  consequently  of  Arabian  descent ; 
and  their  fine  slender  limbs,  small  fetlocks,  thin 
manes,  and  easy  springy  motion,  formed  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  large-jointed  heavy  horses,  of 
which  the  race  was  cultivated  in  Flanders  and  in 
Normandy,  for  mounting  the  men-at^irms  of  the 
period  in  all  the  panoply  of  plate  and  mail ;  and 
which,  placed  by  the  side  of  those  eastern  coursers, 
might  have  passed  for  a  personification  of  substance 
and  of  shadow. 

The  singular  appearance  of  this  cavalcade  not 
<mly  attracted  the  curiosity  of  Wamba,  but  ex- 
cited even  that  <^  his  less  volatile  companion. 
The  monk  he  instantly  knew  to  be  the  Prior  of 
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Jorvaulx  Abbey»  well  known  for  many  miles 
around  as  a  lover  of  the  chase,  of  the  banquet, 
and,  if  fame  did  him  not  wrong,  of  other  worldly 
pleasures  still  more  inconsistent  with  his  monastic 
vows. 

Yet  so  loose  were  the  .ideas  of  the  times  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  whether  secu- 
lar or  r^ular,  that  the  Prior  Aymer  maintained 
a  &ir  character  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ab- 
bey. His  free  and  jovial  temper,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  granted  absolution  from  all 
ordinary  delinquencies,  rendered  him  a  favourite 
among  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry,  to  seve- 
ral of  whom  he  was  allied  by  birth,  being  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Norman  family.  The  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, were  not  disposed  to  scan  too  nicely  the 
morals  of  a  man  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of 
their  sex,  and  who  possessed  many  means  of  dis- 
pelling the  ennui  which  was  too  apt  to  intrude 
upon  the  halls  and  bowers  of  an  ancient  feudal 
castle.  The  Prior  mingled  in  the  sports  of  the 
field  with  more  than  due  eagerness,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  possess  the  best-trained  hawks,  and  the 
fleetest  greyhounds  in  the  North  Riding ;  circum- 
stances which  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
youthfid  gentry.  With  the  old,  he  had  another 
part  to  play,  which,-  when  needful,  he  could  sus- 
tain with  great  decorum.  His  knowledge  of  books, 
however  superficial,  was  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
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their  ignorance  respect  for  his  supposed  learning ; 
and  the  gravity  of  his  deportment  and  knguage» 
with  the  high  tone  which  he  exerted  in  setting 
forth  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, impressed  them  no  less  with  an  opinion  of 
his  sanctity.    Even  the  common  people,  the  seve- 
rest critics  of  the  conduct  of  their  betters,  had 
commiseration  with  the  follies  of  Prior  Aymer. 
He  was  generous  ;    and  charity,   as  it  is  well 
known,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  in  another 
sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  said  to  do  so  in  Scrip- 
ture.    The  revenues  of  the  monastery,  of  which  a 
large  part  was  at  his  disposal,  while  they  gave  him 
the  means  of  supplying  his  own  very  considerable 
expences,  afforded  also  those  largesses  which  he 
bestowed  among  the  peasantry,  and  with  which  he 
frequently  relieved  the  distresses  of  the  oppressed. 
If  Prior  Aymer  rode  hard  in  the  chase,  remained 
long  at  the  banquet,-— if  Prior  Aymer  was  seen, 
at  the  early  peep  of  dawn,  to  enter  the  postern  of 
the  abbey,  as  he  glided  home  from  some  rendezvous 
which  had  occupied  the  hours  of  darkness,  men 
only  shrugged  up  their  shoulders,  and  reconciled 
themselves  to  his  irregularities,  by  recollecting  that 
the  same  were  practised  by  many  of  his  brethren 
who  had  no  redeeming  qualities  whatsoever  to  atone 
for  them.  Prior  Aymer,  therefore,  and  his  charac- 
ter, were  well  known  to  our  Saxon  serfs,  who  made 
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theit  rtiide  obeiBaiice,  and  received  his  *^  henedieke^ 
mesJUt^^  in  return. 

Bnt  the  singular  appearance  of  his  companion 
and  his  attendants,  arrested  their  attention  and 
excited  their  wonder,  and  they  could  scarcely  at- 
i;end  to  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx'  question,  when  he 
demanded  if  they  knew  of  any  pla6e  of  harbourage 
in  the  vicinity ;  so  much  were  they  surprised  at 
the  half  monastic,  half  military  appearance  of  the 
swarthy  stranger,  and  at  the  uncouth  dress  and 
arms  of  his  astern  attendants.  It  is  probable,  too^ 
%hat  the  language  in  which  the  benediction  was 
conferred,  and  the  information  asked,- sounded  ua«- 
gracious,  though  not  probably  unintelligible,  in  the 
ears  of  the  Saxon  peasants. 

"  I  asked  you,  my  diildreii>"  said  the  Prior, 
raising  liis  voice,  and  using  the  lingua  Franca,  or 
mixed  language,  in  which  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
races  conversed  with  each  other,  ''  if  there  be  in 
this  neighbourhood  any  good  man,  who,  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  devotion  to  Mother  Church,  will 
give  two  of  her  humblest  servants,  with  tlieir  train, 
a  night's  hospitality  and  refreshment  ?" 

This  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  conscious  import* 
ance,  whi(;h  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  modest 
terms  which  be  thought  it  proper  to  em{^oy. 

*'  Two  of  the  humHest  servants  of  Mother 
Church  r  repeated  Wamba  to  bimsdf, — ^but,  fool 
as  he  was,  taking  care  not  to  make  his  observation 
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audible ;  *'  I  should  like  to  see  her  seneschals^  her 
chief  butlers,  and  her  other  principal  domestics !" 

After  this  internal  commentary  on  the  Prior's 
speech,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion whidi  had  been  put. 

^'  If  the  reverend  fathers,"  he  said,  ^^ioved  good 
cheer  and  soft  lodging,  few  miles  of  riding  would 
carry  them  to  the  Priory  ofBrinxworth,  where  their 
quality  could  not  but  secure  them  the  most  ho- 
nourable reception ;  or  if  they  preferred  spending 
a  penitential  evening,  they  might  turn  down  yon- 
der wild  glade,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  her- 
mitage of  Copmanhurst^  where  a  pious  anchoret 
would  make  them  sharers  for  tiie  night  of  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  benefit  of  his  prayers/' 

The  Prior  shook  his  head  at  both  proposals. 

'^  Mine  honest  friend/'  said  bet,  *'  if  the  jangling 
of  thy  bells  had  not  dizzied  thine  understanding, 
thou  mightst  know  Clericus  clericum  non  deci- 
mat ;  that  is  to  say,  we  churchmen  do  not  exhaust 
each  other's  hospitality,  but  rather  require  that  of 
the  laity,  giving  them  thus  an  opportunity  to  serve 
Grod  in  honouring  and  relieving  his  appointed  ser- 
vants." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Wamba,  **  that  I,  bdng 
but  an  ass,  am,  nevertheless,  honoured  to  bear  the 
bells  as  well  as  your  reverence's  mule ;  notwith- 
standing, I  did  conceive  that  the  charity  of  Mother 
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Church  and  her  servants  might  be  said,  with  other 
charity,  to  begin  at  home." 

**  A  truce  to  thine  insolence,  fellow,**  said  the 
armed  rider,  breaking  in  on  his  prattle  with  a  high 
and  stem  voice,  **  and  tell  us,  if  thou  canst,  the 

road  to How  call'd  you  your  Franklin,  Prior 

Aymer  ?" 

**  Cedric,"  answered  the  Prior;  "  Cedric  the 
Saxon. — Tell  me,  good  fellow,  are  we  near  his 
dwelling,  and  can  you  shew  us  the  road  ?" 

^^  The  road  will  be  uneasy  to  find,*'  answered 
Gnrth,  who  broke  silence  for  the  first  time,  **  and 
the  family  of  Cedric  retire  early  to  rest.**. 

'*  Tush,  tell  not  me,  fellow,'*  said  the  military 
rider ;  *^  'tis  easy  for  them  to  arise  ttnd  supply  the 
wants  of  travellers  such  as  we  are,  who  will  not 
stoop  to  beg  the  hospitality  which  we  have  a  right 
to  command." 

*^  I  know  not,"  said  Gurth,  sullenly,  ^'  if  I  should 
shew  the  way  to  my  master's  house^  to  those  who 
demand  as  a  right,  the  shelter  which  most  are  fain 
to  ask  as  a  favour." 

''  Do  you  dispute  with  me,  slave  !"  said  the  sol- 
dier ;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  caused  him 
make  a  demivolte  across  the  path,  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  riding  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
with  a  purpose  of  chastising  what  he  considered  as 
the  insolence  of  the  peasant. 

Gurth  darted  at  him  a  savage  and  revengeful 
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scowl,  and  with  a  fierce,  yet  hesitating  motion,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  haft  of  his  knife ;  but  the  interfe- 
rence of  Prior  Aymer,  who  pushed  his  mule  be- 
twixt his  companion  and  the  swine-herd,  prevent- 
ed the  meditated  violence. 

**  Nay,  by  St  Mary,  brother  Brian,  you  must 
not  think  you  are  now  in  Palestine,  predominating 
over  heathen  Turks  and  infidel  Saracens ;  we  island- 
ers love  not  blows,  save  those  of  holy  Church,  who 
chasteneth  whom  she  loveth. — Tell  me,  good  fel- 
low," said  he  to  Wamba,  and  seconded  his  speech 
by  a  small  piece  of  silver  coin,  "  the  way  to  Cedric 
the  Saxon's ;  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  it 
is  your  duty  to  direct  the  wanderer  even  when  his 
character  is  less  sanctified  than  ours." 

**  In  truth,  venerable  father,"  answered  the  Jester^ 
*^  the  Saracen  head  of  your  right  reverend  compa- 
nion has  frightened  out  of  mine  the  way  home — I 
am  not  sure  I  shall  get  there  to-night  myself." 

*"  Tush,"  said  the  Abbot, ''  thou  canst  tell  us  if 
thou  wilt.  This  reverend  brother  has  been  all  his 
life  engaged  in  fighting  among  the  Saracens  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  is  of  the  order 
of  Knights  Templars,  whom  you  may  have  heard 
of ;  he  is  half  a  monk,  half  a  soldier." 

**  If  he  is  but  half  a  monk,"  said  the  Jester,  **  he 
should  not  be  wholly  unreasonable  with  those  whom 
he  meets  upon  the  road,  even  if  they  should  be  in 
no  hurry  to  answer  questions  that  no  wiiy  concern 
them." 
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**  I  forgive  thy  wit,"  replied  the  Abbot,  **  on 
condition  thou  wilt  shew  me  the  way  to  Cedric*B 
mansion." 

**  Well,  then,"  answered  Wamba,  "  your  re^ 
verences  must  hold  on  this  path  till  you  come  to 
a  sunken  cross>  of  which  scarce  a  cubitus  length 
remains  abore  ground ;  then  take  the  path  to  the 
left,  for  there  are  four  which  meet  at  Sunken 
Cross,  and  I  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain  shel- 
ter before  the  storm  comes  on." 

The  Abbot  thanked  his  sage  adviser ;  and  the 
cavalcade,  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  rode  on  as 
men  do  who  wish  to  reach  their  inn  before  the 
bursting  of  a  night-storm.  As  their  horses'  hoofs 
died  away,  Gurth  said  to  his  companion,  *'  If  they 
follow  thy  wise  direction,  the  reverend  fathers  will 
hardly  reach  Rotherwood  this  night." 

"  No,"  said  the  Jester,  grinning,  "  but  they  may 
reach  Sheffield  if  they  have  good  luck,  and  that  is 
as  fit  a  place  for  them.  I  am  not  so  bad  a  woods- 
man as  to  shew  the  dog  where  the  deer  lies,  if  I 
have  no  mind  he  should  chase  him." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  Gurth ;  •*  it  were  ill 
that  Aymer  saw  the  lady  Rowena ;  and  it  were 
worse,  it  may  be,  for  Cedric  to  quarrel,  as  is  most 
likely,  with  this  military  monk.  But,  like  good 
servants,  let  us  hear  and  see,  and  say  nothing." 

We  return  to  the  riders,  who  had  soon  left  the 
bondsmen  far  behind  them,  and  who  maintained 
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the  following  conversation  in  the  Norman-French 
language,  usually  employed  hy  the  superior  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  were  still  in- 
clined to  boast  their  Saxon  descent. 

"  What  mean  these  fellows  by  their  capricious 
insolence  ?''  said  the  Templar  to  the  Benedictine* 
and  why  did  you  prevent  me  from  chastising  it  ?'' 
Marry,  brother  Brian,"  replied  the  Prior, 
touching  the  one  of  them,  it  were  hiurd  for  me 
to  render  a  reason  for  a  fool  speaking  according 
to  his  folly ;  and  the  other  churl  is  of  that  savage, 
fierce,  intractable  race,  some  of  whom,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  def> 
scendants  of  the  conquered  Saxons,  and  whose  su^ 
preme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify  by  all  means  in  their 
power  their  aversion  to  their  conquerors." 

**  I  would  soon  have  beat  him  into  courtesy," 
observed  Brian ;  *^  I  am  accustomed  to  deal  with 
such  spirits:  Our  Turkish  captives  are  as  fierce 
and  intractable  as  Odin  himself  could  have  been ; 
yet  two  months  in  my  household,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  master  of  the  slaves,  has  made 
them  humble,  submissive,  serviceable,  and  pbser- 
vant  of  your  will.  Marr}%  sir,  you  must  beware 
of  the  poison  and  the  dagger ;  for  they  use  either 
with  free  will  when  you  give  them  the  slightest 
opportunity." 

"  Ay,  but,"  answered  Prior  Aymer, "  every  land 
has  its  own  manners  and  fashions ;  and,  besides 
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that  beatitig  this  fellow  could  procure  us  no  infor*- 
mation  respecting  the  road  to  Cedric*s  house,  it 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  established  a  quar- 
rel betwixt  you  and  him  had  we  found  our  way 
thither.  Remember  what  I  told  you,  this  wealthy 
Franklin  is  proud,  fierce,  jealous,  and  initable ;  a 
withstander  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  his  neigh- 
bours, Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  Philip  Mai- 
voisin,  who  are  no  babes  to  strive  withal.  He 
stands  up  so  sternly  for  the  privileges  of  his  race, 
and  is  so  proud  of  his  uninterrupted  descent  from 
Hereward,  a  renowned  champion  of  the  Heptarchy, 
that  he  is  universally  called  Cedric  the  Saxon ;  and 
makes  a  boast  of  his  belonging  to  a  people  from 
whom  many  others  endeavour  to  hide  their  descent, 
lest  they  should  encounter  a  share  of  the  vae  victis^ 
or  severities  imposed  upon  the  vanquished." 

"  Prior  Aymer,"  said  the  Templar,  "  you  are  a 
man  of  gallantry,  learned  in  the  study  of  beauty, 
and  as  expert  as  a  troubadour  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  arrets  of  love ;  but  I  shall  expect  much 
beauty  in  this  celebrated  Rowena,  to  counterba- 
lance the  self-denial  and  forbearance  which  I  must 
exert,  if  I  am  to  court  the  favour  of  such  a  sedi- 
tious churl  as  you  have  described  her  father  Ce- 
dric." 

"  Cedric  is  not  her  father,"  replied  the  Prior, 
''  and  is  but  of  remote  relation  ;  she  is  descended 
from  higher  blood, than  even  he  pretends  to,  and  is 
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but  distantly  connected  ^ith  him  by  birth.  Her 
guardian,  however,  he  is,  self-constituted  as  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  his  ward  is  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were 
his  own  child.  Of  her  beauty  you  shall  soon  be 
judge ;  and  if  the  purity  of  her  complexion,  and 
the  majestic,  yet  soft  expression  of  a  mild  blue  eye, 
do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  black-tressed 
girls  of  Palestine,  ay,  or  the  houris  of  old  Ma- 
hound's  paradise,  I  am  an  infidel,  and  no  true  son 
of  the  church." 

**  Should  your  boasted  beauty,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, **  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing, you  know  our  wager  ?'* 

'*  My  gold  collar,**  answered  the  Prior,  **  against 
ten  butts  of  Chian  wine ; — they  are  mine  as  secure- 
ly as  if  they  were  already  in  the  convent  vaults, 
under  the  key  of  old  Dennis  the  cellarer." 

**  And  I  am  myself  to  be  judge,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, **  and  am  only  to  be  convicted  on  my  own 
admission,  that  I  have  seen  no  maiden  so  beautiful 
since  Pentecost  was  a  twelve-month.  Ran  it  not 
so  ?— Prior,  your  collar  is  in  danger,  I  will  wear 
it  over  my  gorget  in  the  lists  of  Ashby- de-la- 
Zouche." 

**  Win  it  fiiirly,"  said  the  Prior,  "  and  wear  it 
as  ye  will ;  I  shall  trust  your  giving  true  response, 
on  your  word  as  a  knight  and  as  a  churchman. 
Yet,  brother,  take  my  advice,  and  file  your  tongue 
to  a  little  more  courtesy  than  your  habits  of  pre^ 
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dominating  over  infidel  captives  and  eastern  bonds< 
men  have  accustomed  you.  Cedric  the  Saxon,  if 
offended, — and  be  is  noway  slack  in  taking  offence, 
*-*is  a  man  who,  without  respect  to  your  knight- 
hood, my  high  office,  or  the  sanctity  of  either, 
would  clear  his  house  of  us,  and  send  us  to  lodge 
with  the  larks,  though  the  hour  were  midnight. 
And  be  careful  how  you  look  on  Rowena,  whom 
he  cherishes  with  the  most  jealous  care ;  an  he 
take  the  least  alarm  in  that  quarter  we  are  but  lost 
men.  It  is  said  he  banished  his  only  son  from  his 
family  for  lifting  his  eyes  in  the  way  of  affection 
towards  this  beauty,  who  may  be  worshipped,  it 
seems,  at  a  distance,  but  is  not  to  be  approached 
with  other  thoughts  than  such  as  we  bring  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Blessed  Viigin." 

**  Well,  you  have  stud  enough,''  answered  the 
Templar ;  **  I  will  for  a  night  put  on  the  needful 
restraint,  and  deport  me  as  meekly  as  a  maiden ; 
but  as  for  the  fear  of  his  expelling  us  by  violence, 
myself  and  squires,  with  Hamet  and  Abdalla,  will 
warrant  you  against  that  disgrace.  Doubt  not 
that  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  make  good  our 
quarters." 

**  We  must  not  let  it  come  so  far,"  answered 
the  Prior ;  "  but  here  is  the  clown's  sunken  eross^ 
and  the  night  is  so  dark  that  we  can  hardly  see 
which  of  the  roads  we  are  to  follow.  He  bid  us 
turn,  I  think,  to  the  left." 
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**  To  the  righ  V  said  Brian,  ^*  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance." 

"  The  left,  certainly,  the  left ;  I  remember  his 
pointing  with  his  wooden  sword." 

^  Ay,  but  he  held  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
and  so  pointed  across  his  body  with  it»"  said  the 
Templar. 

Each  maintained  his  opinion  with  euffident  ob.^ 
sHnacy,  as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases ;  the  Attend- 
ants were  appealed  to,  but  they  had  not  been  near 
enough  to  hear  Wamba's  directions.  At  length 
Brian  remarked,  what  had  at  first  escaped  him  in 
the  twilight  ;•  **  Here  is  some  one  either  asleep,  or 
lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  this  cross — ^Hugo,  stir 
him  with  the  butt-end  of  thy  lance." 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  figure  arose, 
exclaiming  in  good  French,  **  Whosoever  thou  art, 
it  is  discourteous  in  you  to  disturb  my  thoughts." 

<«  We  did  but  wish  to  ask  you,"  said  the  Prior, 
**  the  road  to  Rotherwood,  the  abode  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon." 

''  I  myself  am  bound  thither,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger ;  **  and  if  I  had  a  horse,  I  would  be  your  guide, 
for  the  way  is  somewhat  intricate,  though  perfectly 
well  known  to  me." 

**  Thou  shalt  both  have  thanks  and  reward,  my 
friend,"  said  the  Prior,  *'  if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to 
Cedric*s  in  safety." 

VOL.  I.  E 
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And  he  caused  one  of  his  attendants  to  mount 
his  own  led  horse,  and  give  that  upon  which  he 
had  hitherto  ridden  to  the  stranger,  who  was  to 
serve  for  a  guide. 

Their  conductor  pursued  an  opposite  road  from 
that  which  Wamba  had  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  misleading  them.  The  path  soon  led  deep- 
er into  the  woodland,  and  crossed  more  than  one 
brook,  the  approach  to  which  was  rendered  peril- 
ous by  the  marshes  through  which  it  flowed ;  but 
the  stranger  seemed  to  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  the 
soundest  ground  and  the  safest  points  of  passage ; 
and  by  dint  of  caution  and  attention,  brought  the 
party  safely  into  a  wilder  avenue  than  any  they 
had  yet  seen ;  and,  pointing  to  a  large  low  irre- 
gular building  at  the  upper  extremity,  he  said  to 
the  Prior,  "  Yonder  is  Rotherwood,  the  dwelling 
of  Cedric  the  Saxon." 

This  was  a  joyful  intimation  to  Aymer,  whose 
nerves  were  none  of  the  strongest,  and  who  had 
suffered  such  agitation  and  alarm  in  the  course  of 
passing  through  the  dangerous  bogs,  that  he  had 
not  yet  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  his  guide  a  single 
question.  Finding  himself  now  at  his  ease  and 
near  shelter,  his  curiosity  began  to  awake,  and  he 
demanded  of  the  guide  who  and  what  he  was. 

**  A  Palmer,  just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land," 
was  the  answer. 

*'  You  had  better  have  tarried  there  to  fight 
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for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  said  the 
Templar. 

^  True,  Reverend  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the 
Palmer,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  the  Templar 
seemed  perfectly  &miliar ;  "  but  when  those  who 
are  tmder  oath  to  recover  the  holy  city,  are  found 
travelling  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
their  duties,  can  you  wonder  that  a  peaceful  pea- 
sant like  me  should  decline  the  task  which  they 
have  abandoned  ?" 

The  Templar  would  have  made  an  angry  reply, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  Prior,  who  again  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  their  guide,  after 
such  long  absence,  should  be  so  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  passes  of  the  forest. 

'M  was  bom  a  native  of  these  parts,"  answer- 
ed their  guide,  and  as  he  made  the  reply  they 
stood  before  the  mansion  of  Cedric ; — a  low  irre- 
gular  building,  containing  several  court-yards  or 
enclosures,  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  and  which,  though  its  size  argued  the  in- 
habitant to  be  a  person  of  wealth,  differed  entirely 
from  the  tall,  turretted,  and  castellated  buildings 
in  which  the  Nonnan  nobility  resided,  and  which 
had  become  the  universal  style  of  architecture 
throughout  England. 

Rotherwood  was  not,  however,  without  defences ; 
no  habitation,  in  that  di3turbed  period,  could  have 
been  so,  without  the  risk  of  being  plundered  and 
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burnt  before  the  next  morning.  A  deep  fosse^  or 
ditcb^  was  drawn  round  the  whole  building,  and 
filled  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream.  A 
double  stockade,  or  palisade,  composed  of  pointed 
beams,  which  the  adjac^it  forest  supplied,  defend- 
ed the  outer  and  inner  bank  of  the  fosse.  There 
was  an  entrance  from  the  west  through  the  outer 
stockade,  which  communicated  by  a  draw-bridge, 
with  a  similar  opening  in  the  interior  defences. 
Some  precautions  had  been  taken  to  place  those 
entrances  under  the  protection  of  projecting  angles, 
by  which  they  might  be  flanked  in  case  of  need  by 
archers  or  slingeris. 

Before  this  entrance  the  Templar  wound  his 
horn  loudly ;  for  the  riun,  which  had  long  threat- 
ened, began  now  to  descend  with  great  idolence. 
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rhen  (sad  relief!)  ftom  the  bleak  coast  that  heart 
The  German  Ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong, 
And  yellow  haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came. 

Tbomson's  Liberty* 

In  a  hall,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  dis« 
proportioned  to  its  extreme  length  and  width,  a 
long  oaken  tahle,  formed  of  planks  rough-hewn 
from  the  forest,  and  which  had  scarcely  received 
any  polish,  stood  ready  prepared  for  the  evenmg 
meal  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  The  roof,  composed  of 
beams  and  rafters,  had  nothing  to  divide  the  apart- 
ment from  the  sky  excepting  the  planking  and 
thatch ;  there  was  a  huge  fire*place  at  either  end 
of  the  hall,  but  as  the  chimneys  were  constructed 
in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  at  least  as  much  of  the 
smoke  found  its  way  into  the  apartment  as  escaped 
by  the  proper  vent.  The  constant  vapour  which 
this  occasioned,  had  polished  the  rafters  and  beams 
of  the  low-browed  hall,  by  encrusting  them  with  a 
bUck  varnish  of  soot.  On  the  ades  of  the  apart- 
ment hung  implements  of  war  and  of  the  chaoe^ 
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and  there  were  at  each  comer  folding  doors,  which 
gave  access  to  other  parts  of  the  extensive  build- 
ing. 

The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook 
of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  period,  which 
Cedric  piqued  himself  upon  maintaining.  The 
floor  was  composed  of  earth  mixed  with  lime,  trod- 
den into  such  a  hard  substance,  as  is  often  employ- 
ed in  flooring  our  modem  bams.  For  about  one 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  apartment,  the  floor 
was  raised  by  a  step,  and  this  space,  which  was 
called  the  dais,  was  occupied  only  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  family  and  visitors  of  distinction. 
For  this  purpose,  a  table  richly  covered  with  scar- 
let cloth  was  placed  transversely  across  the  plat- 
form, from  the  middle  of  which  mn  the  longer  and 
lower  board,  at  which  the  domestics  and  inferior 
persons  fed,  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hall. 
The  whole  resembled  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or 
some  of  those  ancient  dinner-tables,  which,  arranged 
on  the  same  principles,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  an- 
tique Colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Massive 
chains  and  settles  of  carved  oak  were  placed  upon 
the  dais,  and  over  these  seats  and  the  more  elevated 
table  was  fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  which  served 
in  some  degree  to  protect  the  dignitaries  who  oc- 
cupied that  distinguished  station  from  the  weather, 
and  from  the  rain,  which  in  some  places  found  its 
way  through  the  ill«constracted  roof. 
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The  walls  of  this  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  &r  as 
the  dais  extended,  were  covered  with  hangings  or 
curtains,  and  upon  the  floor  there  was  a  carpet, 
both  of  which  were  adorned  with  some  attempts 
at  tapestry,  or  embroidery,  executed  in  brilliant  or 
rather  with  gaudy  colouring.  Over  the  lower  range 
of  table,  the  roof,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  no  co- 
vering ;  the  rough  plastered  walls  were  left  bare, 
and  the  rude  earthen  floor  was  uncarpetted ;  the 
board  was  uncovered  by  a  cloth,  and  rude  massive 
benches  supplied  the  place  of  chairs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table,  were  placed 
two  chairs  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  for  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  fSunily,  who  presided 
over  the  scene  of  hospitality,  and  from  doing  so 
derived  their  Saxon  title  of  honour,  which  signifies 
**  The  Dividers  of  Bread." 

To  each  of  these  chairs  was  added  a  footstool, 
curiously  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  mark 
of  distinction  was  peculiar  to  them.  One  of  these 
seats  was  at  present  occupied  by  Cedric  the  Saxon, 
who,  though  but  in  rank  a  thane,  or,  as  the  Nor- 
mans called  him,  a  Franklin,  felt,  at  the  delay  of 
his  evening  meal,  an  irritable  impatience,  which 
might  have  become  an  alderman,  whether  of  an- 
cient or  of  modem  times. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  countenance  of 
this  proprietor,  that  he  was  of  a  frank,  but  hasty 
and  choleric  temper.    He  was  not  above  the  mid- 
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die  stature,  but  broad-shouldered,  long-armed,  and 
powerfully  made,  like  one  accustomed  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase ;  his  face  was 
broad,  with  large  Mue  eyes,  open  and  frank  fea« 
tures,  fine  teeth,  and  a  well  formed  head,  altoge^ 
ther  expressive  of  that  sort  of  good  humour  which 
often  lodges  with  a  sudden  and  hasty  temper. 
Pride  and  jealousy  there  was  in  his  eye,  for  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  asserting  rights  which  were  con- 
stantly liable  to  invasion  ;  and  the  prompt,  fiery, 
and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man,  had  been  kept 
constantly  upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  situation.  His  long  yellow  hair  was  equally 
divided  upon  the  top  of  his  head  and  upon  his 
brow,  and  combed  down  on  each  side  to  the  length 
of  his  shoulders  ;  it  had  but  little  tendency  to 
grey,  although  Cedric  was  approaching  to  his  six- 
tieth year. 

His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  forest  green,  furred  at 
the  throat  and  cuffs  with  what  was  called  minever ; 
a  kind  of  fur  inferior  in  quality  to  ermine,  and 
formed,  it  is  believed,  of  the  skin  of  the  grey  squir- 
rel. This  doublet  hung  unbuttoned  over  a  dose 
dress  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body ;  he 
had  breeches  of  the  same,  but  they  did  not  readi 
lower  than  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  leaving  the 
knee  exposed.  His  feet  had  sandals  of  the  same 
fiudiion  with  the  peasants,  but  of  fin^  naaterials, 
and  secured  in  the  front  with  golden  dasp&    He 
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had  bracelets  of  gold  upon  his  amis,  and  a  broad 
collar  of  the  same  predous  metal  around  his  neck. 
About  his  waist  he  wore  a  richly-studded  belt,  in 
which  was  stuck  a  uhofi  straight  two-edged  sword, 
with  a  sharp  point,  so  disposed  as  to  hang  almost 
perpendicularly  by  his  side.  Behind  his  seat  was 
hung  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak  lined  with  fur,  and  a  cap 
of  the  same  materials  richly  embroidered,  which 
completed  the  dress  of  the  opulent  landholder  when 
he  chose  to  go  forth.  A  short  boar-spear,  with  a 
broad  and  bright  steel  head,  also  reclined  against 
the  back  of  his  chair,  wbich  served  him,  when  he 
walked  abroad,  for  the  purposes  of  a  staff  or  of  a 
weapon,  as  chance  might  require. 

Several  domestics,  whose  dress  held  various  pro- 
portions betwixt  the  richness  of  their  master's,  and 
the  coarse  and  simple  attire  of  Gurth  the  swineherd, 
watched  the  looks  and  waited  the  commands  of  the 
Saxon  dignitary.  Two  or  three  servants  of  a  su- 
perior order  stood  behind  their  master  upon  the 
dus ;  the  rest  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  hall. 
Other  attendants  there  were  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion ;  two  or  three  large  and  shaggy  greyhounds, 
such  as  were  then  employed  in  hunting  the  stag 
and  wolf ;  as  many  slow-hounds  of  a  large  bony 
breed,  with  thick  necks,  large  heads,  and  long  ears ; . 
and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  dogs,  now  called 
terriersy  which  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival 
of  the  supper ;  but  with  the  sagacious  knowledge 
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of  physiognomy  peculiar  to  their  race,  forbore  to 
intrude  upon  the  moody  silence  of  their  master,  ap- 
prehensive probably  of  a  small  white  truncheon 
which  lay  by  Cedric's  trencher,  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  the  advances  of  his  four-legged  depend- 
ents. One  grisly  old  wolf-dog  alone,  with  the 
liberty  of  an  indulged  ^vourite,  had  planted  him- 
self close  by  the  chair  of  state,  and  occasionally 
ventured  to  solicit  notice  by  putting  his  large  hairy 
head  upon  his  master's  knee,  or  pushing  his  nose 
into  his  hand.  Kven  he  was  repelled  by  the  stem 
command,  ^^  Down,  Balder,  down  !  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  for  foolery." 

In  fact,  Cedric,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  no 
very  placid  state  of  mind.  The  Lady  Rowena, 
who  had  been  absent  to  attend  an  evening  mass  at 
a  distant  church,  had  but  just  returned,  and  was 
changing  her  garments,  which  had  been  wetted  by 
the  storm.  There  were  as  yet  no  tidings  of  Gurth 
and  his  charge,  which  should  long  since  have  been 
driven  home  from  the  forest ;  and  such  was  the  in- 
security of  property,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  delay  would  be  explained  by  some  depredation 
of  the  outlaws,  with  whom  the  neighbouring  forest 
abounded,  or  by  the  violence  of  some  neighbouring 
baron,  whose  consciousness  of  strength  made  him 
equally  n^ligent  of  the  laws  of  property.  The 
matter  was  of  consequence,  for  great  part  of  the  do- 
mestic wealth  of  the  Saxon  proprietors  consisted  in 
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numerous  herds  of  swine,  especially  in  forest-land, 
where  those  animals  easily  found  their  food. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  anxiefy,  the  Saxon 
thane  was  impatient  for  the  presence  of  his  favour- 
ite clown  Wamba,  whose  jests,  such  as  they  were, 
served  for  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  his  evening  meal, 
and  to  the  deep  draughts  of  wine  with  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  it.  Add  to  all 
this,  Cedric  had  not  fed  since  noon,  and  his  usual 
supper  hour  was  long  past,  a  cause  of  irritation 
common  to  country  squires,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  His  displeasure  was  expressed  in 
broken  sentences,  partly  muttered  to  himself,  partly 
addressed  to  the  domestics  who  stood  around ;  and 
particularly  to  his  cup-bearer,  who  offered  him  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  sedative,  a  silver  goblet  filled 
with  wine — **  Why  tarries  the  Lady  Rowena  ?** 

'*  She  is  but  changing  her  head  gear,"  replied  a 
female  attendant,  with  as  much  confidence  as  the 
fiivourite  lady's-maid  usually  answers  the  master  of 
a  modem  family ;  "  you  would  not  wish  her  to  sit 
down  to  the  banquet  in  her  hood  and  kirtle  ?  and 
no  lady  within  the  shire  can  be  quicker  in  array- 
ing herself  than  my  mistress.'' 

This  undeniable  argument  produced  a  sort  of  ac- 
quiescent umph !  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  with 
the  addition,  *^  I  wish  her  devotion  may  choose  fair 
weather  for  the  next  visit  to  St  John's  Kirk ; — 
but  what,  in  the  name  of  ten  devils,"  continued  he. 
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turning  to  the  cup-bearer,  and  raising  his  voice  as 
if  happy  to  have  found  a  channel  into  which  he 
might  divert  his  indignation  without  fear  or  con- 
trol— **  what,  in  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps 
Gurth  so  long  a-field  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  have  an 
evil  account  of  the  herd ;  he  was  wont  to  be  a  faith- 
ful and  cautious  drudge,  and  I  had  destined  him 
for  something  better ;  perchance  I  might  even  have 
made  him  one  of  my  warders."* 

Oswald  the  cup-bearer  modestly  suggested,  **  that 
it  was  scarce  an  hour  since  the  tolling  of  the  cur- 
few ;"  an  ill-chosen  apology,  since  it  turned  upon 
a  topic  so  harsh  to  Saxon  ears. 

"  The  foul  fiend,**  exchdmed  Cedric,  "  take  the 
curfew-bell,  and  the  tyrannical  bastard  by  whom  it 
was  devised,  and  the  heartless  slave  who.  names  it 
with  a  Saxon  tongue  to  a  Saxon  ear !  The  curfew  !** 
he  added,  pausing,  *'  ay,  the  curfew ;  which  compels 
true  men  to  extinguish  their  lights,  that  thieves 
and  robbers  may  work  their  deeds  in  darkness  !— 


*  The  original  has  Cnickts,  by  which  the  Saxons  seem  to 
have  designated  a  class  of  military  attendants,  sometimes  free, 
sometimes  bondsmen,  but  always  ranking  above  an  ordinary 
domestic,  whether  in  the  royal  household  or  in  those  of  the 
aldermen  and  thanes.  But  the  term  cnicht,  now  spelt  knight, 
having  been  received  into  the  English  language  as  equivalent 
to  the  Norman  chevalier,  I  have  avoided  using  it  in  its  more 
ancient  sense,  to  prevent  confusion. 

L.T. 
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Ay,  the  curfew ; — ^Reginald  de  Front-de^Boeuf 
and  Philip  de  Malvoisin  know  the  use  of  the  cur- 
few as  well  as  William  the  Bastard  himself,  or  e*er 
a  Norman  adventurer  that  fought  at  Hastings.  I 
shall  hear,  I  guess,  that  my  property  has  been 
swept  off  to  save  from  starving  the  hungry  ban- 
ditti, whom  they  cannot  support  but  by  theft  and 
robbery.  My  &ithftd  slave  is  murdered,  and  my 
goods  are  taken  for  a  prey — and  Wamba— where 
is  Wamba  ?  Said  not  some  one  he  had  gone  forth 
with  Gurth  ?" 

Oswald  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

•*  Ay,  why  this  is  better  and  better ;  he  is  car- 
ried off  too,  the  Saxon  fool,  to  serve  the  Norman 
lord.  Fools  are  we  all  indeed  that  serve  them,  and 
fitter  subjects  for  their  scorn  and. laughter,  than  if 
we  were  bom  with  but  half  our  wits.  But  I  will 
be  avenged,"  he  added,  starting  from  his  chair  in 
impatience  at  the  supposed  injury,  and  catching 
hold  of  his  boar-spear ;  ^  I  will  go  with  my  com- 
plaint to  the  great  council ;  I  have  friends,  I  have 
followers — man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman 
to  the  lists ;  let  him  come  in  his  plate  and  his  mail, 
and  all  that  can  render  cowardice  bold ;  I  have  sent 
such  a  javelin  as  this  through  a  stronger  fence 
than  three  of  their  war  shields ! — Haply  they  think 
me  old ;  but  they  shall  find,  alone  and  childless  as 
I  am,  the  blood  of  Hereward  is  in  the  veins  of 
Cedric— Ah,  Wilfred,  Wilfred !"  he  exdaimed  in 
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a  lower  tone,  '*  oouldst  thou  have  ruled  thine  un- 
reasonable passion,  thy  father  Jbad  not  been  left  in 
his  age  like  the  solitary  oak  that  throws  out  its 
shattered  and  unprotected  branches  against  the  full 
sweep  of  the  tempest !"  The  reflection  seemed  to 
conjure  into  sadness  his  irritated  feelings.  Repla- 
cing his  javelin,  he  resumed  his  seat,  bent  his  looks 
downward,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly reflection. 

From  his  musing,  Cedric  was  suddenly  awaken- 
ed by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  which  was  replied  to  by 
the  clamorous  yells  and  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in 
the  hall,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  which  were 
quartered  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  It  cost 
some  exercise  of  the  white  truncheon,  well  second- 
ed by  the  exertions  of  the  domestics,  to  silence  this 
canine  clamour. 

**  To  the  gate,  knaves  T  said  the  Saxon,  hastily, 
as  soon  as  the  tumult  was  so  much  appeased  that 
the  dependants  could  hear  his  voice.  **  See  what 
tidings  that  horn  tells  us  of — to  announce,  I  ween, 
some  hership  and  robbery  which  has  been  done 
upon  my  lands. 

Returning  in  less  than  three  minutes,  a  warder 
announced  **  that  the  Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx, 
and  the  good  knight  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  com- 
mander of  the  valiant  and  venerable  order  of  Knights 
Templars,  with  a  small  retinue,  requested  hospi- 
tality and  lodging  for  the  night,  being  on  thdr  way 
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to  a  tournament  which  was  to  he  held  not  far  from 
Ashby-de-Ia-Zouche,  on  the  second  day  from  the 
present." 

**  Aymer,  the  Prior  Aymer  ?  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilhert  ?" — ^muttered  Cedric ;  "  Normans  both  ; 
— hut  Norman  or  Saxon»  the  hospitality  of  Ro- 
therwood  must  not  be  impeached ;  they  are  wel- 
come, since  they  have  chosen  to  halt — more  wel- 
come would  they  have  been  to  have  ridden  further 
on  their  way — ^But  it  were  unworthy  to  murmur 
for  a  night's  lodging  and  a  night's  food ;  in  the 
quality  of  guests  at  least,  even  Normans  must  sup- 
press their  insolence. — Go,  Hundebert/'  he  added, 
to  a  sort  of  major-domo  who  stood  behind  him  with 
a  white  wand ;  *'  take  six  of  the  attendants,  and 
introduce  the  strangers  to  the  guests'  lodging. 
Look  after  their  horses  and  mules,  and  see  their 
train  lack  nothing.  Let  them  have  change  of  vest- 
ments if'  they  require  it,  and  fire,  and  water  to 
wash,  and  wine  and  ale ;  and  bid  the  cooks  add 
what  they  hastily  can  to  our  evening  meal ;  and 
let  it  be  put  on  the  board  when  those  strangers  are 
ready  to  share  it.  Say  to  them,  Hundebert,  that 
Cedric  would  himself  bid  them  welcome,  but  he  is 
under  a  vow  never  to  step  more  than  three  steps 
from  the  ^is  of  his  own  hall  to  meet  any  who 
shares  not  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.  B^ne ! 
see  them  carefully  tended ;  let  them  not  say  in 
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their  pride,  the  Saxon  churl  has  shewn  at  once  his 
pov^y  and  his  avarice." 

The  major-domo  departed  with  several  attend- 
ants, to  execute  his  master's  commands.  ^*  The 
Prior  Aymer  !*'  repeated  Cedric,  looking  to  Os- 
wald, **  the  brother,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Giles  de 
Mauleverer,  now  lord  of  Middleham  ?'* 

Oswald  made  a  respectful  sign  of  assent.  '^  His 
brother  sits  in  the  seat,  and  usurps  the  patrimony, 
of  a  better  race,  the  race  of  Ulfgar  of  Middleham ; 
but  what  Norman  lord  doth  not  the  same  ?  This 
Prior  is,  they  say,  a  free  and  jovial  priest,  who 
loves  the  wine-cut  and  the  bugle-horn  better  than 
beU  and  book :  Good ;  let  him  come ;  he  shall  be 
welcome.    How  named  ye  the  Templar  ?" 

"  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.'' 

*'  Bois-Guilbert,"  said  Cedric,  still  in  the  mu- 
sing, half-arguing  tone,  which  the  habit  of  living 
among  dependants  had  accustomed  him  to  employ, 
and  which  resembled  a  man  who  talks  to  himself 
rathor  than  to  those  around  .him—''  Bois-Guil- 
bert? that  name  has  been  spread  wide  both  for 
good  and  eviL  They  say  he  is  valiant  as  the  bra- 
vest of  his  order ;  but  stained  with  their  usual 
vices,  pride,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  voluptuous- 
ness ;  a  hard-hearted  man,  who  knows  neither  fear 
of  earth  nor  awe  of  heaven.  So  say  the  few  war- 
riors who  have  returned  from  Palestine.— WeU ; 
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it  18  but  for  one  nig^t ;  he  shall  be  welcome  too.--* 
Oswald,  broach  the  oldest  wine-cask ;  place  the 
best  rnead^  the  richest  morat,  the  most  sparkling 
cider,  the  most  odoriferous  pigments,  upon  the 
board  ;  fill  the  largest  horns* — ^Templars  and  Ab* 
bots  love  good  wines  and  good  measure. — ^Elgitha, 
let  thy  Lady  Rowena  know  we  shall  not  this  night 
expect  her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be  her  especial 
pleasure." 

**  But  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,"  answer- 
ed Elgitha,  with  great  readiness,  *^  for  she  is  ever 
desirous  to  hear  the  latest  news  from  Palestine." 

Cedric  darted  at  the  forward  damsel  a  glance  of 
hasty  resentment ;  but  Rowena,  and  whatever  bo- 
longed  to  her,  were  privileged  and  secure  from  his 
anger.  He  only  replied,  "  Silence,  maiden  ;  thy 
tongue  outruns  thy  discretion.  Say  my  message 
to  thy  mistress,  and  let  her  do  her  pleasure.  Here, 
at  least,  the  descendant  of  Alfred  still  reigns  a 
princess."    Elgitha  left  the  apartment. 

**  Palestine  !"  repeated  the  Saxon ;  **  Palestine ! 
how  many  ears  are  turned  to  the  tales  which  disso- 


*  These  were  drinks  used  by  the  Saxons^  as  we  are  inform- 
ed  by  Mr  Turner :  Morat  was  made  of  honey  flavoured  with 
the  juice  of  mulberries ;  Pigment  was  a  sweet  and  rich  liquor, 
composed  of  wine  highly  spiced^  and  sweetened  also  with  ho- 
ney ;  the  other  liquors  need  no  explanation.  L.  T. 
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lute  crasftders,  or  hypocritical  pilgrims,  hring  from 
that  &tal  land !  I  too  might  ask — I  too  might  in- 
quire— I  too  might  listen  with  a  heating  heart  to 
fables  which  the  wily  strollers  devise  to  cheat  us 
into  hospitality — hut  no — ^The  son  who  has  dis- 
obeyed me  is  no  longer  mine ;  nor  will  I  concern 
myself  more  for  his  &te  than  for  that  of  the  most 
worthless  among  the  millions  that  ever  shaped 
the  cross  on  their  shoulder,  rushed  into  excess  and 
blood-guiltiness,  and  called  it  an  accomplishment 
of  the  win  of  God.** 

He  knit  his  brows,  and  fixed  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant on  the  ground ;  as  he  raised  them,  the  fold- 
ing doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  were  cast  wide, 
and,  preceded  by  the  major-domo  with  his  wand, 
and  four  domestics  bearing  blazing  torches,  the 
guests  of  the  evening  entered  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  hied. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  marble  spread; 
With  fire  prepared,  they  deal  the  morsels  roand. 
Wine  rosy  bright  the  brimmy  goblets  crown'd. 

Disposed  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ; 
A  trivet  table  and  ignobler  aeat^ 
The  Prince  assigns  » 

*"  OJtftsey,  Book  81. 

The  Prior  Aymer  had  taken  the  opportunity 
afforded  him»  of  changing  his  riding  robe  for  on^ 
of  yet  more  costly  matclrials,  over  tvhich  he  wore 
a  cope  curiously  embtoidered.  Besides  the  hug6 
golden  signet  ring^  which  marked  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  his  fingers,  though  contrary  to  the  canon, 
were  loaded  with  precious  gems ;  his  sandals  were 
of  the  finest  leather  which  was  imported  from 
Spain ;  his  beard  trimmed  io  as  small  dimensions 
as  his  order  would  possibly  permit,  and  his  shaven 
crown  concealed  by  a  scarlet  cap  richly  embroil 
dered. 

The  appearance  of  the  Knight  Templar  was 
also  changed ;  and«  though  less  studiously  bedeck* 
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ed  with  ornament,  his  dress  was  as  rich,  and  his 
appearance  far  more  commanding,  than  that  of  his 
companion.  He  had  exchanged  his  shirt  of  mail 
for  an  under  tunic  of  dark  purple  silk,  garnished 
with  furs,  over  which  flowed  his  long  robe  of  spot- 
less white,  in  ample  folds.  The  eight-pointed  cross 
of  his  order  was  cut  on  the  shoulder  of  his  mantle 
in  black  velvet.  The  high  cap  no  longer  invested 
his  brows,  which  were  only  shaded  by  short  and 
thick  curled  hair  of  a  raven  blackness,  correspond- 
ing to  his  unusually  swart  complexion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  majestic  than  his  step  and  manner, 
had  they  not  been  marked  by  a  predominant  air  of 
haughtiness,  easily  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  un- 
resisted authority. 

These  two  dignified  persons  were  followed  by 
their  respective  attendants,  and  at  a  more  humble 
distance  by  their  guide,  whose  figure  had  nothmg 
more  remarkable  than  it  derived  from  the  usual 
weeds  of  a  pilgrimJ"  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  coarse 
black  serge,  enveloped  his  whole  body.  It  was  in 
shape  something  like  the  cloak  of  a.  modem  hussar, 
having  similar  flaps  for  covering  the  arms,  and  was 
called  a  Sclaveyn  or  Sclawmian.  Co^se  sandals, 
bound  with  thongs,  on  his  bare  feet ;  a  broad  and 
shadowy  hat,  with  cockle-shells  stitched  on  its 
brim,  and  a  long  staflT  shod  with  iron,  to  the  upper 
end  of  which  was  attached  a  branch  of  palm,  com- 
pleted the  palmer's  attire.     He  followed  modestly 
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the  last  of  the  train  ivhich  entered  the  hall,  and, 
observing  that  the  lower  table  scarce  afforded  room 
sufficient  for  the  domestics  of  Cedric  and  the  re- 
tinue of  his  guests,  he  withdrew  to  a  settle  placed 
beside  and  almost  under  one  of  the  large  chimneys* 
and  seemed  to  employ  hin^self  in  drying  his  gar- 
ments, until  the  retreat  of  some  one  should  make 
room  at  the  board,  or  the  hospitality  of  the  steward 
should  supply  him  with  refreshments  in  the  place 
he  had  chosen  apart. 

Cedric  rose  to  receive  his  guests  with  an  air  of 
dignified  hospitality,  and,  descending  from  the  dais, 
or  elevated  part  of  his  hall,  made  three  steps  tor 
wards  them,  and  then  awaited  their  approach. 

♦*  I  grieve,"  he  said,  **  reverend  Prior,  that  my 
vow  binds  me  to  aidv^nce  no  farther  upon  this  floor 
of  my  fathers,  even  to  receive  such  guests  as  you» 
and  this  valiant  Knight  of  the  Holy  Temple.  But 
my  steward  has  expotmded  to  you  the  cau^e  of  my 
seeming  discourtesy.  Lict  me  also  pray,  that  you 
will  excuse  my  speaking  to  you  in  my  native  lan- 
guage, and  that  you  will  reply  in  the  same  if  your 
knowledge  of  it  permits  ;  if  not,  I  sufficiently  un-? 
derstand  Norman  to  follow  your  meaning.'' 

"  Vows,"  said  the  Abbot,  **  must  be  unloosed, 
worthy  Franklin,  or  permit  me  rather  to  say,  wor- 
thy Thane,  though  the  title  is  antiquated.  Vows 
are  the  knots  which  tie  us  to  Heaven— they  are  the 
cords  which  bind  the  sacrifice  to  the  horns  of  thp 
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altar, — and  are  therefore, — as  I  said  beforC|«— to 
be  unloosed  and  discharged,  unless  our  holy  Mo- 
ther Church  shall  pronounce  the  contrary.  And 
respecting  language,  I  willingly  hold  communica- 
tion in  that  ppoken  by  my  respected  grandmother, 
Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died  in  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, little  short,  if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  of 
her  glorious  name-sake,  the  blessed  Saint  Hilda  of 
Whitby,  God  be  gracious  to  her  soul !" 

When  the  Prior  had  ceased  what  he  meant  as 
a  conciliatory  harangue,  his  companion  said  briefly 
and  emphatically,  **  I  speak  ever  French,  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  King  Richard  and  his  nobles ;  but  I  un- 
derstand English  sufficiently  to  communicate  with 
the  natives  of  the  country." 

Cedric  darted  at  the  speaker  one  of  those  hasty 
and  impatient  glances,  which  comparisons  between 
the  two  rival  nations  seldom  failed  to  call  forth ; 
but,  recollecting  the  duties  of  hospitality,  he  sup- 
pressed further  shew  of  resentment,  and,  motioning 
with  his  hand,  ciiused  hi^  guests  to  assume  two 
seats  a  little  lower  than  his  own,  but  placed  dose 
beside  him,  and  gave  a  signal  that  the  evening 
me^l  should  be  placed  upon  the  board. 

While  the  attendants  hastened  to  obey  Cedric's 
commands,  his  eye  distinguished  Gurth  the  swine- 
herd, who,  with  his  companion  Wamba,  bad  just 
entered  the  hall.  *'  Send  these  loitering  knaves  up 
hither,"  said  the  Sas^on,  impatiently.    And  when 
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the  culprits  came  before  the  dais» — **  How  comes 
it,  villains  !  that  you  have  loitered  abroad  so  late 
as  this  ?  Hast  thou  brought  home  thy  charge,  sir- 
rah Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left  them  to  robbers  and 
marauders  ?" 

'^  The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  ye,"  said  Gurth* 

"  But  it  does  not  please  me,  thou  knave,"  said 
Cedric,  **  that  I  should  be  made*to  suppose  other* 
wise  for  two  hours,  and  sit  here  devising  vengeance 
against  my  neighbours  for  wrongs  they  have  not 
done  me.  I  tell  thee,  shackles  and  the  prison-rhbuse 
shall  punish  the  next  offence  of  this  kind." 

Gurth,  knowing  his  master's  irritable  temper, 
attempted  no  exculpation ;  but  the  Jester>  who 
could  presume  upon  Cedric's  tolerance,  by  virtue 
of  his  privileges  as  a  fool,  replied  for  them  both  ; 
**  In  troth,  undo  Cedric»  you  are  neither  wise  nor 
reasonable  to-*night." 

'*  How,  sir  ?"  said  his  master ;  '*  you  shall  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  taste  of  the  discipline  there,  if 
you  give  your  fiiolery  such  license." 

**  First  let  your  wisdom  tell  me,"  said  Wamba, 
**  is  it  just  and  reasonable  to  punish  one  person  for 
the  fault  of  another  ?" 

**  Certainly  not,  fool,"  answered  Cedric. 

^*  Then  why  should  you  shackle  poor  Gurth, 
unde,  for  the  fault  of  his  dog  Fangs  ?  for  I  dare 
be  sworn  we  lost  not  a  minute  by  the  way^  when 
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vre  bad  got  our  herd  together,  ivhich  Fangs  did 
not  manage  until  we  heard  the  vesper-bell." 

'*  Then  hang  up  Fangs,"  said  Cedric,  turning 
hastily  towards  the  swine-herd,  *'  if  the  &ult  is  his^ 
and  get  thee  another  dog." 

••  Under  favour,  uncle^"  said  the  Jester,  "  that 
were  still  somewhat  on  the  bow-hand  of  fair  jusr 
tice ;  for  it  was  no  fault  of  Fangs  that  he  was  lame 
and  could  not  gather  the  herd,  but  the  fault  of 
those  that  strudc  off  two  of  his  fore-claws,  an  ope^ 
ration  for  which,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  been  con^ 
suited,  he  would  scarce  have  given  his  voice." 

**  And  who  dared  to  lame  an  animal  which  be- 
longed  to  my  bondsman  ?"  said  the  Saxon,  kind- 
ling in  wrath. 

"  Marry,  that  did  old  Hubert,"  said  Wambajp 
f*  Sir  Philip  de  Malvoisin's  keeper  of  the  chace. 
He  caught  Fangs  strolling  in  the  forest,  and  said 
he  chased  the  deer  contrary  to  his  master's  right| 
as  warden  of  the  walk." 

*'  The  foul  fiend  take  Malvoisin,"  answered  the 
Saxon,  ''  and  his  keeper  both  I  I  will  teach  them 
that  the  wood  was  disforested  in  terms  of  the  great 
Forest  Charter.  But  enough  of  this.  Goto,  knave, 
go  to  thy  place — and  thou,  Gurth,  get  thee  another 
dog,  and  should  the  keeper  dare  to  touch  it,  I  will 
mar  his  archery ;  the  curse  of  a  coward  on  my  head, 
if  I  strike  not  off  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand ! 
—he  shall  draw  bow-string  no  more. — I  crave  your 
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pardoD,  my  worthy  guests.  I  am  beset  here  with 
neighbours  that  matdi  your  infidels.  Sir  Knight* 
jn  Holy  Land.  But  your  homely  fare  is  before 
you ;  feed,  and  let  welcome  make  amends  for  hard 
fare/* 

The  feast,  however,  which  was  spread  upon  the 
board,  needed  no  apologies  from  the  lord  of  the 
mansion.  Swine's  flesh,  dressed  in  several  modes, 
appeared  on  the  lower  part  of  the  board,  as  also 
that  of  fowls,  deer,  goats,  and  hares,  and  various 
kinds  of  fi$h,  together  with  huge  loaves  and  cakes 
of  bread,  and  sundry  confections  made  of  fruits  and 
honey.  The  smaller  sorts  of  wild-fowl,  of  Yfinch 
there  was  abundance,  were  not  served  up  in  plat- 
ters, but. brought  in  upon  small  wooden  spits  or 
broadbes,  and  offered  by  the  pages  and  domestics 
who  bore  them,  to  each  guest  in  succession,  who 
put  from  them  such  a  portion  as  he  pleased.  Be- 
side each  person  of  rank  was  placed  a  goUet  of  sil* 
yer ;  the  lower  board  was  accommodated  with  large 
drinkiBg  horns. 

When  the  repast  was  about  to  commence,  the 
major-domo,  or  steward,  suddenly  raising  his  wand, 
said  aloud, — **  Forbear  ! — Place  for  the  Lady 
Rowena/'  A  side-door  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  now  opened  behind  the  banquet  table,  and 
Rowena,  followed  by  four  female  attendants,  en- 
tered the  apartment.  Cedric,  though  surprised, 
^d  perhaps  not  altogether  agreeably  so,  at 
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ward  appearing  in  public  upon  this  occasion^ 
hastened  to  meet  her,  and  to  conduct  her,  with 
req)ectful  ceremony,  to  the  elevated  seat  at  his 
own  right  hand,  appropriated  to  the  lady  of  the 
mansion.  All  stood  up  to  receive  her ;  and,  re- 
plying to  their  courtesy  by  a  mute  gesture  of  sa- 
hitation,  she  moved  graoefuBy  forward  to  assume 
her  place  at  the  board.  Ere  she  had  time  to  do 
so,  the  Templar  whispered  to  the  Prior,  **  I  shall 
wear  no  eoUax  of  gold  of  yours  at  the  tournament. 
The  Chian  wine  is  your  own/* 

^  Said  I  not  so  ?"  answered  the  Prior ;  *•  but 
check  your  raptures,  the  Franklin  observes  yoQ.*^ 

Unheeding  this  remonstrance,  and  accustomed 
only  to  act  upon  the  immediate  impulse  of  his 
own  wishes,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  kept  his  eyes 
rivetted  on  the  Saxon  beauty,  more  striking  peir^ 
haps  to  his  imagination,  because  difiering  widely 
from  those  of  the  eastern  sultanas. 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex, 
Bowena  was  tall  in  stature,  yet  not  so  much  so 
as  to  attract  observation  on  account  of  superior 
'  height.  Her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair,  but 
the  noble  cast  of  her  head  and  features  prevent* 
ed  the  insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to  fair 
beauties.  Her  clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  enshrined 
beneath  a  graceful  eye-brow  of  brown  sufficiently 
marked  to  give  expression  to  the  forehead,  seemed 
capable  to  kindle  as  well  as  melt>  to  cqmmand  as 
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well  as  to  beseech.  If  mildness  were  the  more  na« 
tm'al  expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features, 
it  was  plain,  that  in  the  present  instance,  the  ex- 
^cise  of  habitual  superiority,  and  the  reception  of 
general  homage,  had  given  to  the  Saxon  lady  a 
loftier  character,  which  mingled  with  and  qualified 
that  bestowed  by  nature.  Her  profuse  hair,  of  a 
colour  betwixt  brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in 
a  fanciful  and  graceful  manner  in  numerous  ring« 
lets,  to  form  which  art  had  probably  aided  nature. 
These  locks  were  braided  with  gems,  and,  being 
worn  at  full  length,  intimated  the  noble  birth  and 
free-born  condition  of  the  maiden.  A  golden  chain, 
to  which  was  attached  a  small  reliquary  of  the  same 
metal,  hung  round  her  neck.  She  wore  bracelets 
on  her  arms,  which  were  bare.  Her  dress  was  an 
under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale  sea-green  silk,  over 
which  hung  a  long  loose  robe,  which  reached  to  the 
ground,  having  very  wide  sleeves,  which  came  down, 
however,  very  little  below  the  elbow.  This  robe 
was  crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of  the  very 
finest  wool.  A  veil  of  silk,  interwoven  with  gold, 
was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  could 
be,  at  the  wearer's  pleasure,  either  drawn  over  the 
face  and  bosom  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  dis- 
posed as  a  sort  of  drapery  round  the  shoulders. 

When  Rowena  perceived  the  Knight  Templar's 
eyes  bent  on  her  with  an  ardour,  that,  compared 
with  the  dark  caverns  under  which  they  moved. 
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gave  them  the  effect  of  lighted  charcoal^  she  drevr 
with  dignity  the  veil  around  her  f^oe,  as  an  inti*- 
mation  that  the  determined  freedom  of  his  gUnoe 
was  disagreeable.  Cedric  saw  the  motion  and  its 
cause.  **  Sir  Templar,'^  said  he^  *^  the  cheeis  of 
our  Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too  little  of  the  suii 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of  a  cm* 
sader." 

**  KI  have  offended,'*  replied  Sir  Brian,  **  I  crave 
your  pardon, — that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady  Rowena's 
pardon,— for  my  humility  will  carry  me  no  lower.** 

**  The  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  Prior,  "  has 
punished  us  all,  in  chastising  the  boldness  of  my 
friend.  Let  me  hope  she  will  be  less  cruel  to  the 
splendid  train  which  are  to  meet  at  the  toumanr 
ment*** 

^  Our  going  thither,"  said  Cedric,  ^  is  uncertain. 
I  love  not  these  vanities,  which  were  unknown  to 
my  fathers  when  England  was  free." 

^  Let  us  hope,  nevertheless,'*  said  the  Prior» 
**  our  company  may  determine  you  to  travel  thi- 
therward ;  when  the  roads  are  so  unsafe,  the  escort 
^f  Sir  Brian  de  Bois*Guilbert  is  not  to  be  despi^ 
sed.'* 

**  Sir  Prior,'*  answered  the  Saxon,  **  wheresoever 
I  have  travelled  in  this  land,  I  have  hitherto  found 
mys^f,  with  the  assistance  of  my  good  sword  and 
faithful  followers,  in  no  respect  needful  of  other 
sid.    At  present,  if  we  ind^d  jourticy  to  Ashby-^ 
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• 

de*la-Zouche,  we  do  so  with  my  noble  neighbour 
and  countrynuin  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgb,  and 
with  such  a  trdn  as  would  set  outlaws  and  feuctal 

enemies  at  defiance. 1  drink  to  you,  Sii  Prior, 

m  this  cup  of  wine,  whidi  I  trust  your  taste  will 
approve,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  Should 
you  be  so  rigid  in  adhering  to  monastic  rule,*'  he 
added,  **  as  to  prefer  your  add  preparation  of  milk, 
I  hope  you  will  not  strain  courtesy  to  do  me  rea* 
«on,** 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Priest,  laughing,  *'  it  is  xmlj 
in  our  abbey  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  lac 
dulee  or  the  An;  addum  either.  Conversing  with 
the  world,  we  use  the  world's  fashions,  and  there- 
fore I  answer  your  pledge  in  this  honest  wine,  and 
leave  the  weaker  liquor  to  my  lay-brother." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  Templar,  filling  his  goblet, 
**  drink  wassail  to  the  fair  Rowena ;  for  since  her 
name-sake  introduced  the  word  into  England,  has 
never  been  one  more  worthy  of  such  a  tribute.  By 
my  faith,  I  could  pardon  the  unhappy  Vcnrtigem, 
had  he  half  the  cause  that  we  now  witness,  for 
making  shipwreck  of  his  honour  and  his  kingdom.'* 

*^  I  will  spare  your  courtesy.  Sir  Kni^t,*'  said 
Rowena  with  dignity,  and  without  unveiling  her- 
self;  **  or  rather  I  will  tax  it  so  far  as  to  require 
of  you  the  latest  news  from  Palestine,  a  theme 
more  agreeable  to  our  English  ears  than  the  com- 
pliments which  your  Frendb  breeding  teaches.** 
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"  I  have  little  of  iiiiportanee  to  say,  lady,**  an- 
swered Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  **  exceiytitig  the 
confinned  tidings  of  a  truce  with  Saladin/* 

He  was  interrupted  by  Wamba,  who  had  taken 
his  appropriated  seat  upon  a  chair,  the  back  of 
which  was  decorated  with  two  ass's  ears,  and  which 
was  placed  about  two  steps  behind  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, who,  from  time  to  time,  supplied  him  with  vic- 
tuals from  his  own  trencher ;  a  favour,  however, 
which  the  Jester  shared  with  the  favourite  dogs, 
of  whom,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  there  were 
several  in  attendance.  Here  sat  Wamba,  with  a 
small  table  before  him,  his  heels  tucked  up  against 
the  bar  of  the  chair,  his  cheeks  sucked  up  so  as  to 
make  his  jaws  resemble  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  and 
his  eyes  half-shut,  yet  watching  with  alertness  every 
cipportunity  to  exercise  his  licensed  foolery. 

*'  These  truces  with  the  infidels,"  he  exclaimed, 
without  caring  how  suddenly  he  interrupted  the 
stately  Templar,  "  make  an  old  man  of  me  !'* 

"  Gro  to,  knave,  how  so  ?**  said  Cedric,  his  fea- 
tures prepared  to  receive  favourably  the  expected 
jest. 

"  Because,"  answered  Wamba,  **  I  remember 
three  of  them  in  my  day,  each  of  which  was  to  en- 
dure for  the  course  of  fifty  years ;  so  that,  by  com- 
putation, I  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old." 

^*  I  will  warrant  you  against  dying  of  old  age» 
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however,^  said  the  Templar,  who  now  recognized 
his  friend  of  the  forest ;  **  I  will  assure  you  from 
all  deaths  but  a  violent  one,  if  you  give  such  di- 
rections to  way-farersy  as  you  did  this  night  to  the 
FHor  and  me.** 

**  How^  sirrah !"  said  Cedric,  ^  misdirect  travel* 
leis  ?  We  must  have  you  whipt ;  you  are  at  least 
as  much  rogue  as  fooL" 

"  I  pray  thee,  uncle,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  let 
iny  foUy,  for  once,  protect  my  roguery.  I  did  but 
make  a  mistake  between  my  right  hand  and  my 
left ;  and  he  might  have  pardoned  a  greater,  who 
took  a  fool  for  his  counsellor  and  guide/' 

Conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  ported 8  page,  who  announced  that 
there  was  a  stranger  at  the  gate,  imploring  admit- 
tance and  hospitality. 

*'  Admit  him,**  said  Cedric,  '*  be  he  who  or  what 
he  may ; — a  night  like  that  which  roars  without, 
compels  even  wild  animals  to  herd  with  tame,  and 
to  seek  the  protection  of  man,  their  mortal  foe,  ra- 
ther than  perish  by  the  elements.  Let  his  wante 
be  ministered  to  with  all  care — ^look  to  it,  Oswald.** 

And  the  steward  left  the  banqueting  hall  to  see 
the  commands  of  his  patron  obeyed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands^  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  aflfections,  passions  ?  Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  some  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is? 

Merchant  of  Femccm 

Oswald,  returning,  whispered  into  the  ear  of 
Ids  master,  ^^  It  is  a  Jew,  who  calls  himself  Isaac 
of  York ;  is  it  fit  I  should  marshall  him  into  the 
hall  r 

,  '*  Let  Gurth  do  thine  oflBce,  Oswald,"  said 
Wamha  with  his  usual  effrontery ;  '^  the  swine- 
herd will  be  a  fit  usher  to  the  Jew." 

St  Mary,"  said  the  Abbot,  crossing  himself, 

an  unbelieving  Jew,  and  admitted  into  this  pre- 
sence!" 

"A  dog  Jew,"  echoed  the  Templar,  "  to  approach 
ft  defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  !" 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Wamba,  "  it  would  seem 

the  Templars  love  the  Jews'  inheritance  better  than 

they  do  their  company." 

11 
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"  Peace,  my  worthy  guests,"  said  Cedric ;  "  my 
hospitality  must  not  he  bounded  by  your  dislikes. 
If  Heaven  bore  with  the  whole  nation  of  stiff- 
necked  unbelievers  for  more  years  than  a  layman 
can  number,  we  may  endure  the  presence  of  One 
Jew  for  a  few.  hours.  But  I  constrain  no  man  to 
converse  or  to  feed  with  him.-— Let  him  have  a 
board  and  a  morsel  apart,-*-^unless,"  he  said  smi- 
ling, *'  these  turban'd  strangers  will  admit  his^  so- 
ciety.** 

**  Sir  Franklin,**  answered  the  Templar,  "  my 
Saracen  slaves  are  true  Moslems,  and  scorn  as  much 
as  any  Christian  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  Jew.*' 

'*  Now,  in  faith,"  said  Wamba,  **  I  cannot  see 
that  the  worshippers  of  Mahound  and  Termagaunt 
have  so  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  people  once 
chosen  of  Heaven.** 

**  He  shall  sit  with  thee,  Wamba,*'  said  Cedric ; 
"  the  fool  and  the  knave  will  be  well  met." 

"  l^he  fool,'*  answered  Wamba,  raising  the  re- 
lics of  a  gammon  of  bacon,  **  will  take  care  to  erect 
&  bulwark  against  the  knave." 

'*  Hush,"  said  Cedric,  ••  for  here  he  comes." 

Introduced  with  little  ceremony,  and  advancing 
with  fear  and  hesitation,  and  many  a  bow  of  deep 
humility,  a  tall  thin  old  man,  who,  however,  had 
lost  by  the  habit  of  stooping  much  of  his  actual 
height,  approached  the  lower  end  of  the  board.  His 
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featuies,  keen  and  regular,  with  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  piercing  black  eyes ;  his  high  and  wrinkled 
fordbead*  and  long  grey  hair  and  beard,  would  have 
been  considered  as  handsome,  had  they  not  been  the 
marks  of  a  physiognomy  pecuUar  to  a  race,  which, 
during  these  dark  ages,  was  alike  detested  by  the 
credulous  and  prejudiced  vulgar,  and  persecuted  by 
the  greedy  and  rapadous  nobility,  and  who,  per- 
haps, owing  to  that  very  hatred  and  persecution, 
had  adopted  a  national  character,  in  which  there 
was  much,  to  say  the  least,  mean  and  unamiable. 

The  Jew's  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  suffer- 
ed considerably  from  the  storm,  was  a  plain  russet 
cloak  of  mapy  folds,  covering  a  dark  purple  tunic. 
He  had  large  boots  lined  with  Air,  and  a  belt 
around  his  waist,  which  sustained  a  small  knife,  to- 
gether with  a  case  for  writing  materials,  but  no 
weapon.  He  wore  a  high  square  yellow  cap  of  a 
peculiar  fashion,  assigned  to  his  nation  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Christians,  and  which  he  doffed 
with  great  humility  at  the  door  of  the  halL 

The  reception  of  this  person  in  the  hall  of  Ce- 
dric  the  Saxon,  was  such  as  might  have  satisfied 
the  most  prejudiced  enemy  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Cedric  himsdf  coldly  nodded  in  answer  to  the  Jew's 
repeated  salutations^  and  signed  to  him  to  take 
place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where,  however, 
no  one  offered  to  make  room  for  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  he  passed  along  the  file,  casting  a  timid 
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supplicating  glance,  and  turning  towards  each  of 
those  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  hoard,  the 
Saxon  domestics  squared  their  shoulders,  and  con- 
tinued to  devour  tiieir  supper  with  great  perseve- 
r^ice^  paying  not  tiie  least  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  new  guest  The  attendants  of  the  Abbot 
crossed  themselves,  i?<rith  looks  of  pious  horror,  and 
the  very  heathen  Saracens,  as  Isaac  drew  near 
them,  curled  up  their  whiskers  with  indignation, 
nd  laid  their  hands  on  their  poniards,  as  if  ready 
to  rid  themselves  by  the  most  desperate  means  from 
the  apprdbended  contamination  of  his  nearer  ap- 
proach. 

Probably  the  same  motives  which  induced  Ce- 
dric  to  open  his  hall  to  this  son  of  a  rejected  peo- 
ple, would  have  made  him  insist  on  his  attendants 
receiving  Isaac  with  more  courtesy.  But  the  Ab- 
bot had,  at  tiiis  moment,  engaged  him  in  a  most 
interesting  discussion  on  the  breed  and  character 
of  his  £ivourite  hounds,  which  he  would  not  have 
interrupted  for  matters  of  much  greater  importance 
than  that  of  a  Jew  going  to  bed  supperless.  While 
Isaac  thus  stood  an  outcast  in  the  present  society, 
like  his  people  among  the  nations,  looking  in  vain 
for  welcome  or  resting  place,  the  pilgrim  who  sat 
by  the  chimney  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  re- 
fflgned  his  seat,  saying  briefly,  ^*  Old  man,  my  gar- 
ments are  dried,  my  hunger  is  appeased,  thou  art 
both  wet  and  &sting."  So  saying,  he  gatbered  to- 
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gether^  and  brought  to  a  flame,  the  decaying  brands 
which  Uy  scattered  on  the  ample  hearth;  todc 
from  the  larger  board  a  mess  of  pottage  and  seethed 
kid,  placed  it  upon  the  small  table  at  which  he  had 
himself  supped,  and  without  waiting  the  Jew's 
thanks,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall ; — ^whe- 
ther from  unwillingness  to  hold  more  dose  commu- 
nication with  the  object  of  his  benevolence,  or  from 
a  wish  to  draw  near  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
seemed  uncertain. 

Had  there  been  painters  in  those  days  capable  to 
execute  such  a  subject,  the  Jew,  as  he  bent  his 
withered  form,  and  expanded  his  chilled  and  trem- 
bling hands  over  the  fire,  would  have  formed  no 
bad  emblematical  personification  of  the  winter  sea- 
son. Having  dispelled  the  cold,  he  turned  eagerly 
to  the  smoking  mess  which  was  phiced  before  him, 
and  ate  with  a  haste  and  an  apparent  reUsh,  that 
seemed  to  betoken  long  abstinence  from  food. 

Meanwhile  the  Abbot  and  Cedric  continued 
their  discourse  upon  hunting ;  the  Lady  !Rowena 
seemed  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  her  at- 
tendant females ;  and  the  haughty  Templar,  whose 
eye  seemed  to  wander  from  the  Jew  to  the  Saxon 
beauty,  revolved  in  his  mind  thoughts  which  ap- 
peared deeply  to  interest  him. 

"  I  marvel,  worthy  Cedric,"  said  the  Abbot,  as 
their  discourse  proceeded,  *'  that,  great  as  your  pre- 
dilection is  for  your  own  manly  language,  you  do 
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not  at  least  receive  the  Nonnan-French  into  your 
favour,  so  far  as  the  mystery  of  wood-craft  and  hunt^ 
ing  is  concerned.  Surely  no  tongue  is  so  rich  in 
the  various  phrases  which  the  field-sports  demand, 
or  furnishes  means  to  the  experienced  woodman  so 
well  to  express  his  jovial  art." 

**  Good  Father  Aymer,"  said  the  Saxon,  **  he  it 
known  to  you,  I  care  not  for  those  over-sea  refine- 
ments, without  which  I  can  well  enough  take  my 
pleasure  in  the  woods.  I  can  wind  my  horn,  though 
I  call  not  the  blast  either  a  recheate  or  a  morte — I 
can  chear  my  dogs  on  the  prey,  and  I  can  flay  and 
quarter  the  animal  when  it  is  brought  down,  with- 
out using  the  new-fangled  jargon  of  euree^  arbor, 
nombles,  and  all  the  babble  of  the  fabulous  Sir  Tris- 
trem." 

**  The  French,*'  said  the  Templar,  raising  his 
voice  with  the  presumptuous  and  authoritative  tone 
which  he  used  upon  all  occasions,  ''  is  not  only  the 
natural  language  of  the  chase,  but  that  of  love  and 
of  war,  in  which  ladies  should  be  won  and  enemies 
defied/' 

"  Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  wine.  Sir  Templar," 
said  Sir  Cedric,  "  and  fill  another  to  the  Abbot, 
while  I  look  back  some  thirty  years  to  tell  you  an- 
other tale.  As  Cedric  the  Saxon  then  was,  his  plain 
English  tale  needed  no  garnish  from  French  trou- 
badours, when  it  was  told  in  the  ear  of  beauty ;  and 
the  field  of  Northallerton,  upon  the  day  of  the  Holy 
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Standard,  oould  tell  whether  the  Saxon  war-cry  was 
not  heard  as  far  withm  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  host 
as  the  cri  de  guerre  of  the  boldest  Norman  baron. 
To  the  memory  of  the  brave  who  fought  there ! — 
Pledge  me,  my  guests."  He  drank  deep,  and  went 
on  with  increasing  warmth.  *'  Ay,  that  was  a  day 
of  cleaving  of  shields,  when  a  hundred  banners  were 
bent  forwards  over  the  head  of  the  valiant,  and 
blood  flowed  round  like  water,  and  death  was  held 
better  than  flight.  A  Saxon  bard  had  called  it  a 
feast  of  the  swords — a  gathering  of  the  eagles  to 
the  prey — ^the  clashing  of  bills  upon  shield  and  hel- 
met, the  shouting  of  battle  more  joyful  than  the 
clamour  of  a  bridal.  But  our  bards  are  no  more^" 
said  he ;  '*  our  deeds  are  lost  in  those  of  another 
race— our  language — our  very  name  is  hastening 
to  decay,  and  none  mourns  for  it  save  one  solitary 
old  man — Cup-bearer !  knave.  All  the  goblets — ^To 
the  strong  in  arms.  Sir  Templar,  be  their  race  or 
language  what  it  will,  who  now  bear  them  best  in 
Palestine  among  the  champions  of  the  Cross." 

*•  It  becomes  not  one  wearing  this  badge  to  aur 
swer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ;  ''  yet  to 
whom,  besides  the  sworn  champions  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  can  the  palm  be  assigned  among  the 
champions  of  the  Cross  ?" 

''  To  the  Knights  Hospitallers,"  said  the  Ab- 
bot;  "I  have  a  brother  of  their  order." 
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''  I  impeach  not  their  fame/'  said  the  Templar ; 
**  nevertheless ^' 

**  I  think,  friend  Cedric»"  said  Wamba,  inter* 
fering,  **  that  had  Richard  of  the  Lion's  Heart 
been  wise  enough  to  have  taken  a  fool's  advice,  he 
might  have  staid  at  home  mth  his  merry  English- 
men, and  left  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  to  those 
same  Knights  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  loss 
of  it" 

•*  Were  there,  then,  none  in  the  English  army," 
said  the  Lady  Rowena,  ^^  whose  names  are  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  the  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  St  John  ?" 

Forgive  me,  lady,"  re^ed  De  Bois-Guilbert ; 

the  English  monarch  did,  indeed,  bring  to  Pa- 
lestine a  host  of  gallant  warriors,  second  only  to 
those  whose  breasts  have  been  the  unceasing  bul- 
wark of  that  blessed  land." 

**  Second  to  none,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  who  had 
stood  near  enough  to  hear,  and  had  listened  to 
this  conversation  with  marked  impatience.  All 
turned  toward  the  spot  from  whence  this  unex- 
pected asseveration  was  heard.  '*  I  say,"  repeated 
the  Pilgrim  in  a  firm  and  strong  voice,  '^  that  the 
English  chivalry  were  second  to  none  who  ever 
drew  sword  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  I  say 
besides,  for  I  saw  it,  that  King  Richard  himself, 
and  five  of  his  knights,  held  a  tournament  after 
the  taking  of  St  John-de-Acr^  as  challengers 
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agtdnst  all  oomers.  I  say  that,  on  that  day,  each 
knight  ran  three  courses,  and  cast  to  the  ground 
three  antagonists.  I  add,  that  seven  of  these  as- 
sailants were  Knights  of  the  Temple— and  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  well  knows  the  truth  of 
what  I  tell  you." 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the 
bitter  scowl  of  rage  which  rendered  yet  darker  the 
swarthy  countenance  of  the  Templar.  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  resentment  and  confusion,  his  qui- 
vering fingers  griped  towards  the  handle  of  his 
sword,  and  perhaps  only  withdrew,  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  no  act  of  violence  could  be  safely 
executed  in  that  place  and  presence.  Cedric,  whose 
feelings  were  all  of  a  right  onward  and  simple 
kind,  and  were  seldom  occupied  by  more  than  one 
object  at  once,  omitted,  in  the  joyous  glee  with 
which  he  heard  of  the  glory  of  his  countrymen,  to 
remark  the  angry  confiision  of  his  guest ;  *^  I  would 
ipive  thee  this  golden  bracelet.  Pilgrim,  couldst 
thou  tell  me  the  names  of  those  knights  who  up- 
held so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry  England." 

"  That  will  I  do  blithely,"  repUed  the  Pilgrim, 
'^  and  that  without  guerdon ;  my  oath,  for  a  time, 
prohibits  me  touching  gold." 

**  I  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  you,  if  you  will, 
friend  Palmer,"  said  Wamba. 

**  The  first  in  honour  as  in  arms,  in  renown  as 
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» 

in  place/'  said  the  Pilgrim,  ^'  was  the  brave  Rich- 
ard, King  of  England." 

**  I  forgive  him,"  said  Cedric ;  '*  I  forgive  him 
his  descent  from  the  tyrant  Duke  William." 

**  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  second,"  con- 
tinued the  Pilgrim  ;  *^  Sir  Thomas  Multon  of 
Gilsland  was  the  third." 

*'  Of  Saxon  descent,  he  at  least,"  said  Cedric, 
with  exultation. 

«  Sir  Foulk  Doilly  the  fourth,"  said  the  Pil- 
grim. 

''  Saxon  also,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side,"  con- 
tinued Cedric,  who  listened  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, and  forgot,  in  part  at  least,  his  hatred  to  the 
Normans,  in  the  common  triumph  of  the  King  of 
England  and  his  islanders.  *^  And  who  was  the 
fifth  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  The  fifth  was  Sir  Edwin  Tumehara." 

*'  Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist !" 
shouted  Cedric — "  And  the  sixth  ?"  he  continued 
with  eagerness — **  how  name  you  the  sixth  ?" 

"  The  sixth,"  said  the  Palmer,  after  a  pause, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  **  was  a 
young  knight  of  lesser  renown  and  lower  rank,  as- 
sumed into  that  honoiurable  company  less  to  aid 
their  enterprize  than  to  make  up  their  number- 
bis  name  dwells  not  in  my  memory." 

**  Sir  Palmer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de  Boi&*Guilbert 
scomfolly,  '*  this  assumed  foigetfulness,  after  so 
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much  has  been  remembeied,  eomefi  too  late  to  serve 
your  purpose.  I  will  myself  tell  the  name  of  the 
knight  before  whose  lance  fortune  and  my  horse^s 
fault  occasioned  my  fdling — ^it  was  the  Knight  of 
Ivanhoe ;  nor  was  there  one  of  the  six  that,  for  his 
years,  had  more  renown  in  arms. — ^Yet  this  will  I 
say,  and  loudly — that  were  he  in  England,  and 
durst  repeat,  in  this  week's  tournament,  the  chal- 
lenge of  St  John-de-Acre,  I,  mounted  and  armed 
as  I  now  am,  would  give  him  every  advantage  of 
weapons,  and  abide  the  result.** 

<<  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answered,**  re- 
plied the  Palmer,  ^*  were  your  antagonist  near  you* 
As  the  matter  is,  disturb  not  the  peaceful  hall 
with  vaunts  of  the  issue  of  a  conflict,  which  you 
well  know  cannot  take  place.  If  Ivanhoe  ever  re- 
turns from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he 
meets  you.** 

**  A  goodly  security,**  said  the  Knight  Tem- 
plar ;  *^  and  what  do  you  proffer  as  a  pledge  ?** 

'^  This  reliquary,"  said  the  Palmer,  taking  a 
small  ivory  box  from  his  bosom,  and  crossing  him- 
self, **  contauiing  a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  brought 
from  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Carmel,** 

The  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  crossed  himself  and  re- 
peated a  pater  noster,  in  which  all  devoutly  join- 
ed, excepting  the  Jew,  the  Mahomedans,  and  the 
Templar,  the  latter  of  whom,  without  vailing  his 
bonnet  or  testifying  any  leverence  for  the  alleged 
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sanctity  of  the  relique,  took  from  his  neck  a  gold 
chain,  which  he  flung  on  the  hoard,  saying — ^*  Let 
Prior  Aymer  hohl  my  pledge  and  that  of  this 
nameless  vagrant,  in  token  that  when  the  Knight 
of  Ivanhoe  comes  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain, 
he  underlies  the  diallenge  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
hert,  which,  if  he  answer  not,  I  will  proclaim  him 
as  a  coward  on  the  walls  of  every  Temple  Court  in 
Europe." 

'^  It  will  not  need,"  said  the  Lady  Bx)wena, 
breaking  silence ;  **  My  voice  shall  be  heard,  if  no 
other  in  this  hall  is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  absent 
Ivanhoe.  I  a£Brm  he  will  meet  £Eiirly  every  ho- 
nourable challenge.  Could  my  weak  warrant  add 
security  to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pil- 
grim, I  would  pledge  name  and  &me  that  Ivanhoe 
gives  this  proud  knight  the  meeting  he  desires." 

A  crowd  of  conflicting  emotions  seemed  to  have 
occupied  Cedric,  and  kept  him  silent  during  this 
discussion.  Gratified  pride,  resentment,  embanrass- 
ment,  chased  each  other  over  his  broad  and  open 
brow,  like  the  shadow  of  clouds  drifting  over  a  har- 
vest-field ;  while  his  attendants,  on  whom  the  name 
of  the  sixth  knight  seemed  to  produce  an  effect 
almost  electrical,  hung  in  suspense  upon  their  mas- 
ter's looks.  But  when  Rowena  spoke,  the  sound  of 
her  voice  seemed  to  startle  him  from  his  silence. 

*'  Lady,"  said  Cedric,  "  this  beseems  npt ;  were 
further  pledge  necessary,  I  myself,  offended,  and 
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jufitly  oflSended,  as  I  am,  would  yet  gage  my  ho- 
nour for  the  honour  of  Ivanhoe.  But  the  wager 
of  battle  is  complete,  even  according  to  the  fantas- 
tic &shions  of  Norman  chivalry — Is  it  not.  Father 
Aymer  ?" 

^  It  is,"  replied  the  Prior ;  "  and  the  blessed 
relique  and  rich  chain  will  I  bestow  safely  in  the 
treasury  of  our  convent,  until  the  decision  of  this 
warlike  challenge." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  crossed  himself  again 
and  again,  and  after  many  genuflections  and  mut- 
tered prayers,  he  delivered  the  reliquary  to  Bro- 
ther Ambrose,  his  attendant  monk,  while  he  him- 
self swept  up  with  less  ceremony,  but  perhaps  with 
no  less  internal  satisfaction,  the  golden  chain,  and 
bestowed  it  in  a  pouch  lined  with  perfumed  leather, 
which  opened  under  his  arm.  **  And  now.  Sir  Ce- 
dric,"  he  said,  ^'  my  ears  are  chiming  vespers  with 
the  strength  of  your  good  win&— permit  us  another 
pledge  to  the  welfare  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  and  in- 
dulge us  with  liberty  to  pass  to  our  repose." 

By  the  rood  of  Bromholme,"  said  the  Saxon, 

you  do  but  small  credit  to  your  &me.  Sir  Prior ! 
Report  speaks  you  a  bonny  monk,  that  would  hear 
the  mattin  chime  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl ;  and, 
old  as  I  am,  I  feared  to  have  shame  in  encounter- 
ing you.  But,  by  my  faith,  a  Saxon  boy  of  twelve, 
in  my  time,  would  not  so  soon  have  relinquished 
his  goblet." 
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The  Prior  had  his  own  reasons,  however,  for 
persevering  in  the  course  of  temperance  which  he 
had  adopted.  He  was  not  only  a  professional 
peace-maker,  hut  from  practice  a  hater  of  all  feuds 
and  hrawls.  It  was  not  altogether  from  a  love  to 
his  neighbour,  or  to  himself,  or  from  a  mixture  of 
both.  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  an  instinc- 
tive apprehension  of  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Saxon, 
and  saw  the  danger  that  the  reckless  and  presump- 
tuous spirit,  of  which  his  companion  had  already 
given  so  many  proo&,  might  at  length  end  by  pro- 
ducing some  disagreeable  explosion.  He  therefore 
gently  insinuated  the  incapacity  of  the  native  of 
any  othar  country  engaging  in  the  genial  conflict 
of  the  bowl  with  the  hardy  and  strong-headed  Sax- 
ons ;  something  he  mentioned,  but  slightly,  about 
his  own  holy  character,  and  ended  by  pressing  his 
proposal  to  depart  to  repose. 

The  grace-cup  was  accordingly  served  round,  and 
the  guests,  after  making  deep  obeisance  to  their 
landlord  and  to  the  Liady  Rowena,  arose  and  min- 
gled in  the  hall,  while  the  heads  of  the  family,  by 
separate  doors,  retired  with  their  attendants. 

''  Unbelieving  dog,"  said  the  Templar  to  Isaac 
the  Jew,  as  he  passed  him  in  the  throng,  ''  dost 
thou  bend  thy  course  to  the  tournament  ?" 

'^  I  do  so  propose,"  replied  Isaac,  bowing  in  all 
humility,  "  if  it  please  your  reverend  valour." 

**  Ay,"  said  the  Knight,  *'  to  gnaw  the  bowels 
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of  our  nobles  with  usury,  and  to  guU  women  and 
boys  with  gauds  and  toys — I  warrant  thee  store 
of  shekels  in  thy  Jewish  scrip." 

''  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  sUver  penny,  not  a  half- 
ling — so  help  me  the  Gk)d  of  Abraham  !'*  said  the 
Jew,  dasping  his  hands ;  ''  I  go  but  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  some  brethren  of  my  tribe  to  aid  me 
to  pay  the  fine  which  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews* 
have  imposed  upon  me— Father  Jacob  be  my 
speedJ-**!  am  an  impoverished  wretch— the  very 
gaberdine  I  wear  is  borrowed  from  Reuben  of  Tad- 
caster.** 

The  Templar  smiled  souily  as  he  replied, ''  Be- 
shrew  thee  for  a  fidse-hearted  liar  !'*  and  passing 
onward,  as  if  disdaining  farther  conference,  he  com** 
muned  with  his  Moslem  slaves  in  a  language  un- 
known to  the  by-standers.  The  poor  Isracdite  seem- 
ed so  staggered  by  the  address  of  the  military  monk, 
that  the  Templar  had  passed  on  to  the.  extremity 
of  the  hall  ere  he  raised  his  head  from  the  humble 
posture  which  he  had  assumed,  so  fiur  as  to  be  sen* 
sible  of  his  departure.  And  when  he  did  look 
around,  it  was  with  the  astonished  air  of  one  at 
whose  feet  a  thunderbolt  has  just  burst,  and  who 
hears  still  the  astounding  report  ringing  in  his 
ears. 

*  In  those  days  the  Jews  were  subjected  to  an  Exchequer, 
specially  dedicated  to  that  purpose. — ^L.  T. 
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The  Templar  and  Prior  were  shortly  after  mar- 
shalled to  their  sleeping  apartments  hy  the  stew- 
ard and  the  cup-hearer,  each  attended  hy  two  torch- 
bearers  and  two  servants  carrying  refreshments^ 
while  servants  of  inferior  condition  indicated  to 
their  retinue  and  to  the  other  guests  their  respec- 
tive places  of  repose. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship : 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

As  the  Palmer,  lighted  by  a  domestic  with  a 
torch,  past  through  the  intricate  combination  of 
apartments  of  this  large  and  irregular  mansion, 
the  cup-bearer  coming  behind  him  whispered  in 
his  ear,  that  if  he  had  no  objection  to  a  cup  of 
good  mead  in  his  apartment,  there  were  many  do- 
mestics in  that  family  who  would  gladly  hear  the 
news  he  had  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
particularly  that  which  concerned « the  Knight  of 
Ivanhoe.  Wamba  presently  appeared  to  urge  the 
same  request,  observing  that  a  cup  after  midnight 
was  worth  three  after  curfew.  Without  disputing 
a  malim  urged  by  such  grave  authority,  the  Palmer 
thanked  them  for  their  courtesy,  but  observed  that 
he  had  included  in  his  religious  vow,  an  obligation 
never  to  speak  in  the  kitchen  on  matters  which 
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wete  prohibited  in  the  hall.    ''  That  vow,'' 
Wamba  to  the  cup-bearer,  ^  would  scarce  suit  a 
8erviiig-niai(." 

The  cup4>earCT  flhrugged  up  his  shoulders  in  dis^ 
pleasure.  "  I  thought  to  have  lodged  him  in  the 
fiolere  chamber/'  gaid  he ;  ^  but  since  he  is  so  un- 
social to  Christians,  e*ai  let  him  take  the  next  stall 
to  Isaac  the  Jew*s.*--*Anwold,''  said  he  to  the  torch* 
bearer,  **  carry  the  Pilgrim  to  the  southern  celL — 
I  give  you  good  night,''  he  added,  ''  Sir  Palmer, 
with  small  thanks  for  short  courtesy/' 

**  Good  night,  and  Our  Lady's  benison,"  said 
the  Palmer,  with  composure ;  and  his  guide  moved 
forward. 

In  a  small  anti-chamber,  into  which  several 
doors  opened,  and  which  was  lighted  by  a  small 
iron  lamp,  they  met  a  second  interruption  from  the 
waiting-maid  of  Rowena,  who,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  that  her  mistress  desired  to  speak  with 
tlie  Palmer,  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  An« 
wold,  and,  bidding  him  await  her  return,  made  a 
sign  to  the  Palmer  to  follow.  Apparently  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  decline  this  invitation  as  he 
had  done  the  former ;  for,  though  his  gesture  in* 
dicated  some  surprise  at  the  summons,  he  obeyed 
it  without  answer  or  remonstrance. 

A  short  passage,  and  an  ascent  of  seven  steps, 
each  of  which  was  composed  of  a  solid  beam  of  oak, 
led  him  to  the  apartment  of  the  Lady  Rowena, 
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the  rude  magnificence  of  wkicfa  conesponded  to  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  her  hy  the  lord  of  the 
mansion.  The  walls  were  covered  with  embroider- 
ed hangings,  on  which  diflEerent-colouied  silks,  in- 
terwoven with  gold  and  silver  threads,  had  been 
employed  with  all  the  art  of  which  the  age  was  ca- 
pable^ to  represent  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. The  bed  was  adorned  with  the  same  rich  ta- 
pestry, and  surrounded  with  curtains  dyed  with 
purple.  The  seats  had  also  their  stained  cover- 
ings, and  one,  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  was 
accommodated  with  a  footstool  of  ivory,  curiously 
6arved. 

No  fewer  than  four  silver  candelabras,  holding 
great  waxen  torches,  served  to  iUuminate  this 
apartment.  Yet  let  not  modem  beauty  envy  the 
magnificence  of  a  Salmon  princess.  The  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  so  ill  finished  and  so  fiill  of  crevi- 
ces, that  the  rich  hangings  shook  to  the  night  blast, 
and,  in  despite  of  a  sort  of  screen  intended  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  wind,  the  flame  of  the  torches 
streamed  sideways  into  the  air,  like  the  unfurled 
pennon  of  a  chieftain.  Magnificence  there  was, 
vath  some  rude  attempt  at  taste  ;  but  of  comfort 
there  was  little,  and,  being  unknown,  it  was  un- 
missed. 

The  Lady  Howena,  with  three  of  her  attend- 
ants standing  at  her  back«  and  arranging  her  hair 
ere  she  lay  down  to  rest,  was  seated  in  the  sort  of 
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throne  already  mentioned,  *  and  looked  as  if  bom 
to  exact  general  homage.  The  Pilgrim  acknow- 
ledged her  daim  to  it  by  a  low  genuflection. 

'  •*  Base,  Palmer,"  said  she  graciously.  *•  The  de- 
fender of  the  absent  has  a  right  to  finrourable  re- 
ception from  all  who  value  truth,  and  honour  man- 
hood." She  then  said  to  her  train,  *'  Retire,  ex- 
cepting only  Elgitha ;  I  would  speak  with  this  holy 
PilgriuL" 

The  maidens,  without  leaving  the  apartment,  re- 
tired to  its  further  extremity,  and  sat  down  on  a 
small  bench  against  the  waU,  where  they  remained 
mute  as  statues,  though  at  such  a  distance  that 
their  whispers  could  not  have  intenrupted  the  con- 
versation of  their  mistress. 

^  Pilgrim,"  said  the  lady,  afiter  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  she  seemed  uncertain  how  to  address 
him ;  **  you  this  night  mentioned  a  name— I  mean," 
she  said,  with  a  d^ee  of  effort,  *'  the  name  of 
Ivanhoe,  in  the  halls  where  by  nature  and  kindred 
it  should  have  sounded  most  acceptably ;  and  yet, 
such  is  the  perverse  course  of  £fite,  that  of  many 
whose  hearts  must  have  throbbed  at  the  sound,  I 
only  dare  ask  you  where,  and  in  what  condition, 
you  left  him  of  whom  you  spoke  ?— -  We  heard, 
that,  having  remained  in  Palestine,  on  account  of 
his  impaired  health,  afiter  the  departure  o£rt:he  Eng- 
lish army,  he  had  experieaced  the  persecution  of 
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the  French  taction^  to  whcnn  the  Templan  aie 
known  to  be  attached." 

**  I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,"  an- 
swered the  Palmer,  with  a  trOnUed  voice.  '^  I 
would  I  knew  him  better,  ainee  you,  lady,  are  in- 
terested in  his  fate.  He  hath,  I  believe,  surmount- 
ed the  peiBecution  of  his  enemies  in  Palestine,  and 
is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  where  you, 
lady,  must  know  better  than  I,  what  is  his  dbance 
of  happiness." 

The  Lady  Rowena  sighed  deeply,  and  asked 
more  particularly  when  the  Ejiigfat  of  Ivanhoe 
might  be  expected  in  his  native  country,  and  whe- 
ther he  would  not  be  exposed  to  great  dangers  by 
the  road.  On  the  first  point,  the  Palmer  professed 
ignorance ;  on  the  second,  he  said  that  the  voyage 
might  be  safely  made  by  the  way  of  Venice  and 
Grenoa,  and  from  thence  through  France  to  Eng- 
land. ''  Ivanhoe,"  he  said,  **  was  so  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French* 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  his  incuning  any  hazard 
during  that  part  of  his  travels." 

<<  Would  to  God,"  said  the  Lady  Rowena,  **  he 
were  here  safely  arriyed,  and  able  to  bear  arms  in 
the  approaching  toiunay,  in  which  the  chivalry  of 
this  land  are  expected  to  display  their  address  and 
valour.  Should  Athelstane  of  Coningsbuigh  oh* 
tain  the  priae,  Ivanhoe  is  like  to  hear  evil  tidings 
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when  lie  reaches  £ng]a]id.*--*How  looked  be»  dtnm- 
gov  when  you  last  ssw  Iiim  ?  Had  disease  laid  her 
hand  heavy  npon  his  starength  and  oomeliness  T* 

*'  He  was  darker/'  said  the  Palmer,  **  and  thin- 
ner, than  when  he  came  from  Cyprus  in  the  train 
of  Cttor-de-Xion,  and  eue  seemed  to  sit  heavy  on 
his  brow ;  but  I  approached  not  his  presence,  be- 
cause he  is  unknown  to  me." 

''  He  will,''  said  the  lady, ''  I  fear,  find  little  in 
his  native  land  to  dear  those  clouds  from  his  coun- 
tenance. Thanks,  good  Pilgrim,  for  your  infor- 
mation ooDceming  the  companion  of  my  childhood. 
— ^Maidens,"  she  said,  '*  draw  near— -o£Per  the  sleeps 
ing-cnp  to  this  hoiy  man»  whom  I  will  no  longer 
detain  from  repose." 

One  of  the  maidens  presented  a  silver  cup,  con- 
taining a  rich  mixture  of  wine  and  spioe,  which 
Row^ia  hardy  put  to  her  £p8«  It  was  then  ofSte^ 
ed  to  the  Palmer,  who,  after  a  low  obdsance,  tasted 
a  few  drops» 

''  Accept  this  afans,  friend,**  eostinued  the  lady, 
offering  a  piece  of  gdd,  *^  in  aduiowledgment  of 
thy  painful  travail,  and  of  the  shrines*  thou  hast 
vuited." 

The  Palmer  accepted  the  boon  with  another  low 
reverence,  and  fioUowed  Edwina  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

In  the  anti-room  he  found  his  attendant  Anwold, 
who,  taking  the  toidi  from  the  hand  of  the  wait- 
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ing^msiid^  conducted  him  with  more  haste  than  ce- 
remony to  an.exterior  and  i^oble  part  of  the  build- 
ing, where  a  number  of  small  apartments,  or  rather 
cells,  served  for  sleeping  places  to  l^e  low^  order 
of  domestics,  and  to  strangers  of  mean  d^ee. 

'*  In  which  of  these  sleeps  the  Jew  ?"  said  the 
Pilgrim. 

"  The  unbelieving  dog,"  answered  Anwold, 
''  kennels  in  the  cell  next  your  holiness. — St  Dun- 
Stan,  how  it  must  be  scraped  and  cleansed  ere  it  be 
again  fit  for  a  Christian  !" 

**  And  where  sleeps  Gurth  the  swine-herd  ?"  said 
he. 

''  Gurth,"  replied  the  bondsman,  *^  sleeps  in  the 
cell  on  your  right,  as  the  Jew  on  that  to  your  left ; 
you  serve  to  keep  the  child  of  circumcision  separate 
from  the  abomination  of  his  tribe.  You  might 
have  occupied  a  more  honourable  place  had  you  ac- 
cepted of  Oswald's  invitation." 

*'  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,"  said  the  Palmer ;  **  the 
company,  even  of  a  Jew,  can  hardly  spread  contami- 
nation through  an  oaken  partition." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  cabin  allotted  to  him, 
and  taldng  the  torch  fit)m  the  domestic's  hand, 
thanked  him  and  wished  him  good  night.  Having 
shut  the  door  of  his  cdl,  he  placed  the  torch  in  a 
candlestick  made  of  wood,  and  looked  around  his 
sleeping  apartment,  the  furniture  of  which  was  of 
the^most  simple  kind.  It  oonsiatedof  a  rude  wooden 
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8tt)ol,  and  still  ruder  hatch  or  bed-frame,  stuffed 
with  clean  straw,  and  accommodated  with  two  or 
three  sheep's  skins  by  way  of  bed-clothes. 

The  Palmer,  having  extinguished  his  torch, 
threw  himself,  without  taking  off  any  part  of  his 
clothes,  on  this  rude  couch,  and  slept,  or  at  least 
retained  his  recumbent  posture,  till  the  earliest 
sunbeams  found  their  way  through  the  little  grated 
window,  which  served  at  once  to  admit  both,  air 
and  light  to  his  uncomfortable  cell.  He  then  start- 
ed up,  and  after  repeating  his  matins,  and  adjust- 
ing his  dress,  he  left  it,  and  entered  that  of  Isaac 
the  Jew,  lifting  the  latch  as  gently  as  he  could. 

The  inmate  was  Ipng  in  troubled  slumber  upon 
a  couch  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Palmer  him- 
self had  passed  the  night.  Such  parts  of  his  dress 
as  the  Jew  had  laid  aside  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, were  disposed  careftdly  around  his  person,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  hazard  of  thdr  being  abstracted 
during  his  slumbers.  There  was  a  trouble  on  his 
brow  amounting  almost  to  agony.  His  hai^s  and 
arms  moved  convulsively,  as  if  struggling  with  the 
night-mare ;  and  besides  several  ejaculations'in  He- 
brew, the  following  were  distinctly  heard  in  the 
Norman-Englidi,  or  mixed  language  of  the  coun- 
try :  **  For  the  sake  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  spare 
an  unhappy  old  man !  I  am  poor,  I  am  pennyless 
— ^should  your  irons  wrench  my  limbs  asunder,  I 
could  not  gratify  you  !*' 
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The  Palmer  awaited  not  the  end  of  the  JeVi 
vision,  but  stined  him  with  his  inlgrim's  staflP. 
The  toueh  probably  associated,  as  is  usual,  with 
some  of  the  apprehensions  excited  by  his  dream ; 
for  the  old  man  started  up,  his  grey  hair  standing 
almost  erect  VLfon  his  head,  and  huddling  some 
part  of  bis  garments  about  him,  while  he  held  the 
detached  pieces  with  the  tenadoua  grasp  of  a  iSil* 
eon,  he  fixed  upon  the  Palmar  his  keen  black  eyes» 
expressive  of  wild  surprise  and  of  bodily  appreheiA- 
sion. 

**  Fear  nothing  fitnn  me,  Isaac,"  said  the  Palm- 
er, '^  I  come  as  your  friend." 

**  The  God  of  Israel  requite  you^"  said  the  Jew, 
greatly  relieved ;  ^  I  dreamed— but  Father  Afarft- 
ham  be  praised,  it  was  but  a  dream."  Then,  cc^ 
looting  himself  he  added  in  his  usual  Ume,  **  And 
^at  may  it  be  your  pleasure  to  want  at  so  eajiy 
an  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ?" 

"  It  is  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Pahner,  «  that  if 
you  leave  not  this  mansion  instantly,  and  travd 
not  with  some  haste,  your  journey  may  pyove  a  dan- 
gerous one." 

"*  Holy  Father !"  said  the  Jew,. ''  vidiom  could  it 
mterest  to  endanger  so  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am  ?" 

^  The  purpose  you  can  best  guess,"  said  the  Pil- 
grim ;  *'  but  rely  on  this,  that  when  the  Templar 
crossed  the  hall  yesternight,  he  qpoke  to  his  Mus- 
selmen  slaves  in  the  Saracen  language,  which  I 
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well  understand)  and  charged  them  this  morning 
to  watch- the  journey  of  the  Jew»  to  seiae  upon  him 
when  at  a  convenient  distance  fro«i  the  mansion« 
and  to  conduct  him  to  the  eastle  of  Philip  de  Mai- 
voisin,  or  to  that  of  Reginald  Frontpde^Bceuf." 

It  is  impossihle  to  describe  the.  extremity  of  ter^ 
ror  which  seised  upon  the  Jew  at  this  infininatioD, 
and  seemed  at  once  to  overpower  his  whde  facuL 
ties.  His  arms  fell  down  to  his  sides,  and  his  head 
drooped  on  his  breast,  his  knees  bent  under  his 
weight,  every  nerve  and  musde  of  his  frame  seem, 
ed  to  collapse  and  lose  its  energy,  and  he  sunk  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palmer,  not  in  the  feuihiott  of  one 
who  intentionally  stoops,  kneds,  or  prostrates  him* 
self  to  excite  compassion,  but  like  a  man  borne 
down  on  all  sides  by  the  piressure  of  some  invisible 
force  which  crushes  him  to  the  earth  without  the 
power  of  resistance. 

**  Holy  God  of  Abraham !"  was  Ids  first  exda* 
mation,  folding  and  elevating  his  wrinkled  hands, 
but  without  raising  his  grey  head  from  the  pave- 
ment ;  ''  Oh,  holy  Moses !  O,  blessed  Aaron  !  the 
dream  is  not  dreamed  for  nought,  and  the  vision 
cometh  not  in  vain  !  I  feel  their  irons  already  tear 
my  sinews !  I  fed  the  rack  pass  over  my  body  like 
the  saws  and  harrows  and  axes  of  iron  over  the 
men  of  Rabbah  and  of  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Ammon!'* 

'^  Stand  up,  Isaac^  and  hearken  to  me^**  said  the 
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Palmer,  who  viewed  the  extremity  of  his  distress 
with  a  compassion  in  whidi  contempt  was  largely 
mingled ;  ^  you  hare  cause  for  your  terror,  oonsi-  ' 
dering  how  your  brethren  have  been  used,  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  their  hoards,  both  by  princes 
and  nobles ;  but  stand  up,  I  say,  and  I  will  point 
out  to  you  the.  means  of  escape.  Leave  this  man- 
sion instantly,  while  its  inmates  sleep  sound  after 
the  last  night's  reveL  I  will  guide  you  by  the  se- 
cret paths  of  the  forest,  known  as  well  to  me  as  to 
any  forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will  not  leave  you 
till  you  are  under  safe  conduct  of  some  chief  or 
baron  going  to  the  tournament,  whose  good  ygiSi 
you  have  probably  the  means  of  securing.** 

As  the  ears  of  Isaac  received  the  hopes  of  escape 
which  this  speech  intimated,  he  began  gradually, 
and  indi  by  inch,  as  it  were,  to  raise  himself  up 
from  the  ground,  until  he  fairly  rested  upon  his 
knees,  throwing  back  his  long  grey  hair  an^  beard, 
and  fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  upon  the  Palmer^s 
face,  with  a  look  expressive  at  once  of  hope  and 
fear,  not  unmingled  with  suspicion.  But  when  he 
heard  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence,  his  ori- 
ginal terror  iippeared  to  revive  in  full  force,  and 
he  dropt  once  more  on  his  fiu^e,  exclaiming,  ^*  I 
possess  the  means  of  securing  good- will !  alas !  there 
is  but  one  road  to  the  &vour  of  a  Christian,  and 
how  can  the  poor  Jew  find  it,  whom  extortions 
have  already  reduced  to  the  misery  of  Lasanis  ?"  . 
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Then,  as  if  suspicion  had  overpowered  his  other 
feelings,  he  suddenly  exdaimed,  *'  For  the  love  of 
Gk>d,  young  man,  betray  me  not — ^for  the  sake  of 
the  Great  Father  who  made  us  all,  Jew  as  well  as 
Gentile,  Israelite  and  Ishmaelite — do  me  no  trea- 
son !  I  have  not  means  to  secure  the  good  will  of  a 
Christian  be^ar,  were  he  rating  it  at  a  single  pen- 
ny." As  he  said  these  last  words,  he  raised  him- 
self, and  grasped  the  Palmer's  mantle  with  a  look 
of  the  most  earnest  entreaty.  The  pilgrim  extrica- 
ted himself,  as  if  there  were  contamination  in  the 
touch. 

''  Wert  thou  loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy 
tribe,**  he  said,  ^*  what  interest  have  I  to  injure 
thee  ? — ^In  this  dress  I  am  vowed  to  poverty,  nor 
do  I  change  it  for  aught  save  a  horse  and  a  coat  of 
maiL  Yet  think  not  that  I  care  for  thy  company, 
or  propose  myself  advantage  by  it ;  remain  here  if 
thou  wilt — Cedric  the  Saxon  may  protect  thee." 

^'  Alas  r  said  the  Jew,  **  he  will  not  let  me  tra- 
vel in  his  train — Saxon  or  Norman  will  be  equally 
ashamed  of  the  poor  Israelite ;  and  to  travel  by 
myself  through  the  domains  of  Philip  de  M alvoi* 
sin  and  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf — Good  youth,  I 
will  go  with  you ! — Let  us  haste — ^let  us  gird  up 
our  loins — ^let  us  flee ! — Here  is  thy  staff,  why  wilt 
thou  tarry  ?*• 

"  I  tarry  not,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  giving  way  to 
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the  urgency  of  his  oompanioii ;  **  but  I  must  je- 
cure  the  means  of  learing  this  place-<«-f(dIow  me" 
He  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  eell,  which,  as 
the  reader  is  apprised,  was  occupied  by  Gurth  the 
swine-herd.^^*^  Arise,  Gurth,"  said  the  Pilgrim, 
«  undo  the  postern  gate,  and  let  out  the  Jew  and 


me." 


Gurth,  whose  occupation,  though  now  held  so 
mean,  gare  him  as  much  consequence  in  Saxon 
England  as  that  of  Eumasus  in  Ithara,  was  offend- 
ed at  the  familiar  and  commanding  tone  assumed 
by  the  Palmer.  "  The  Jew  leaving  Rotherwood,'* 
said  be,  raising  himself  on  bis  elbow,  and  looking 
superciliously  at  him  without  quitting  bis  pallet, 
**  and  travelling  in  company  with  the  Palmer  to 
boot "* 

**  I  should  as  soon  have  dreamt,**  said  Wamba, 
who  entered  the  apartment  at  the  instant,  **  of  his 
stealing  away  with  a  gammon  of  bacon." 

**  Nevertheless/'  said  Gurth,  again  laying  down 
his  head  on  the  wooden  log,  which  served  him  fcKr 
a  pillow,  '^  both  Jew  and  Gentile  must  be  ccsitent 
to  abide  the  opening  of  the  great  gate — we  suffer 
no  visitors  to  depart  by  stealth  at  these  unseason- 
able hours." 

**  Nevertheless,"  said  ihe  Pilgrim,  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  ^'  you  will  not,  I  think,  refuse  me  tbat 
fiivour." 

So  saying,  he  stooped  over  the  bed  of  the  recum- 
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bent  swine-herd,  and  whispered  fotnething  in  his 
ear  in  Saxon*  Gurth  started  up  as  if  electrified. 
The  Pilgrim,  raising  his  finger  in  an  attitude  as  if 
to  express  caution,  added,  **  Gurth,  beware — thou 
art  wont  to  be  prudent.  I  say,  undo  the  postern — 
thou  shalt  know  more  anon." 

With  hasty  alacrity  Gurth  obeyed  him,  while 
Wamba  and  the  Jew  followed,  both  wondering  at 
the  sudden  change  in  the  swine-herd's  demeanour. 

**  My  mule,  my  mule  P'  said  the  Jew,  as  soon  as 
they  stood  without  the  postern. 

**  Fetch  him  his  mule,"  said  the  Pilenini ;  **  and, 
bearest  thou, — let  me  have  another,  that  I  may 
bear  him  company  till  he  is  beyond  these  parts — 
I  will  return  it  safely  to  some  of  Cedric's  train  at 
Ashby.  And  do  thou" — he  whispered  the  rest  in 
Gurth's  ear. 

^  Willingly,  most  willingly  shall  it  be  done," 
said  Gurth,  and  instantly  departed  to  execute  the 
commission. 

'*  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Wamba,  when  his  conb- 
rade's  back  was  turned,  '*  what  you  Palmers  learn 
in  the  Holy  Land." 

^  To  say  our  orisons,  fool,"  answered  the  Pil- 
grim, '*  to  repent  our  sins,  and  to  mortify  ourseWes 
with  fastings,  vigik,  and  long  prayers." 

'*  Something  more  potent  than  that,"  answered 
the  Jester ;  '*  for  when  would  repentance  or  prayer 
make  Gurth  do  a  courtesy,  or  fasting  or  vigil  per- 
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suade  htm  to  lend  you  a  mule  ? — I  trow  you  m^t 
as  well  have  told  his  favourite  black  boar  of  thy 
vi^ls  and  penance,  and  wouldst  have  gotten  as  civil 
an  answer." 

*'  Go  to,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  ^  thou  art  but  a 
Saxon  fool." 

*'  Thou  sayst'  well,''  said  the  Jester ;  *'  had  I 
been  bom  a  Norman,  as.  I  think  thou  art,  I  would 
have  had  luck  on  my  side,  and  been  next  door  to  a 


wise  man." 


At  this  moment  Gurth  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  moat  with  the  mules.  The  travellers 
crossed  the  ditch  upon  a  draw-bridge  of  only  two 
planks  breadth,  the  narrowness  of  which  was  match<- 
ed  with  the  straituess  of  the  postern,  and  with  a 
little  wicket  in  the  exterior  palisade,  which  gave 
access  to  the  forest.  No  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  mules,  than  the  Jew,  with  hasty  and  trembling 
hands,  secured  upon  the  saddle  a  small  bag  of  blue 
buckram,  which  he  took  from  under  his  cloak,  con- 
taining, as  he  muttered,  "  a  change  of  raiment — 
only  a  change  of  raindent."  Then  getting  upon  the 
animal  with  more  alacrity  and  haste  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  years,  he  lost  no 
time  in  so  disposing  of  the  skirts  of  his  gaberdine 
as  to  conceal  completely  from  observation  the  bur- 
then which  he  had  thus  exposed  en  croupe. 

The  Pilgrim  mounted,  with  more  deliberation, 
reaching,  as  he  departed,  his  hand  to  Gurth,  who 
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kissed  it  with  the  utmost  possihle  yeneratum.  The 
swine-herd  stood  gazing  after  the  travellers  until 
they  were  lost  under  the  boughs  of  the  forest  path, 
when  he  was  disturbed  from  his  reyerie  by  the  voice 
of  Wamba. 

**  Knowest  thou,"  said  the  Jester,  **  my  good 
friend  Gurth,  that  thou  art  strangely  courteous  and 
most  unwontedly  pious  on  this  summer  morning  ? 
I  would  I  were  a  black  Prior  or  a  barefoot  Palmer, 
to  avail  mysdf  of  thy  unwonted  zeal  and  courtesy 
— certes,  I  would  make  more  out  of  it  than  a  kiss 
of  the  hand.** 

**  Thou  art  no  fool  thus  far,  Wamba,"  answered 
Gurth,  **  though  thou  arguest  from  appearances, 
and  the  wisest  of  us  can  do  no  more — But  it  is  time 
for  us  to  look  after  my  charge." 

So  saying,  he  turned  back  to  the  mansion,  at- 
tended by  the  Jester. 

Meanwhile  the  travellers  continued  to  press  on 
their  journey  with  a  dispatch  which  argued  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Jew's  fears,  since  persons  at  his  age 
are  seldom  fond  of  rapid  motion.  The  Palmer,  to 
whom  every  path  and  outlet  in  the  wood  appeared 
to  be  familiar,  led  the  way  through  the  most  devi- 
ous paths,  and  more  than  once  excited  anew  the 
suspicion  of  the  Israelite,  that  he  intended  to  be- 
tray him  into  some  ambuscade  of  his  enemies. 

His  doubts  might  have  been  indeed  pardoned ; 
.for,  except  perhaps  the  flying  fish,  there  ^as  no. 
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race  ezkitsig<Ni  the  earth,  in  ibe  air,  or  the  witan, 
who  were  the  object  of  such  an  unmtennittiiig,  ge- 
neral, and  relentless  persecution  as  the  Jews  of  this 
period.   Upon  the  slightest  and  most  unreasonable 
pretences,  as  well  as  upon  accusations  the  most  ab- 
surd and  groundless,  their  persons  and  property 
weie  exposed  to  every  turn  of  popular  fury;  for 
Norman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Briton,  however  ad* 
verse  these  races  were  to  each  other,  contended 
which  idiould  look  with  greatest  detestation  upon  a 
people,  whom  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  religion 
to  hate,  to  revile,  to  despise,  to  plunder,  and  to  per- 
secute.    The  Idngs  of  the  Norman  race,  and  the 
independent  nobles,  who  followed  their  example  in 
all  acts  of  tyranny,  maintained  against  this  devoted 
people  a  persecution  of  a  more  r^ular,  calculated, 
and  self-interested  kind.    It  is  a  well-known  story 
of  King  John,  that  he  confined  a  wealthy  Jew  in 
one  of  the  royal  castles,  and  daily  caused  one  of  his 
teeth  to  be  torn  out,  until,  when  the  jaw  of  the 
unhappy  Israelite  was  half  disfiimished,  he  con- 
sented to  pay  a  large  sum,  which  it  was  the  tyrant's 
object  to  extort  from  him.  The  little  ready  money 
which  was  in  the  country  was  chiefly  in  possession 
of  this  persecuted  people,  and  the  nobility  heritated 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  in 
wringing  it  from  them  by  every  species  of  oppres- 
sion, and  even  personal  torture.     Yet  the  passive 
.  courage  inspired  by  the  love  of  gain,  induced  the 
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Jews  to  dare  the  various  evils  to  which  they  were 
suhjected,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  profits 
which  they  were  enabled  to  realize  in  a  country  na- 
turally so  wealthy  as  England.  In  spite  of  every 
species  of  discouragement,  and  even  of  a  special 
court  of  taxations,  called  the  Jews'  Exchequer, 
erected  for  the  very  purpose  of  despoiling  and  dis- 
tressing them,  the  Jews  increased,  multiplied,  and 
accumulated  huge  sums,  which  they  transferred 
firom  one  hand  to  another  by  means  of  bills  of  ex- 
change— an  invention  for  which  commerce  is  said  to 
be  indebted  to  them,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
transfer  their  wealth  from  land  to  land,  that  when 
threatened  with  oppression  in  one  country,  their 
treasure  might  be  secured  in  another. 

The  obstinacy  and  avarice  of  the  Jews  being  thus 
in  a  measure  placed  in  opposition  to  the  fanaticism 
and  tyranny  of  those  under  whom  they  lived,  seem- 
ed as  it  were  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
secution with  which  they  were  visited;  and  the 
immense  wealth  they  usually  acquired  in  commerce, 
while  it  frequently  placed  them  in  danger,  was  at 
other  times  used  to  extend  their  influence,  and  to 
secure  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  protection.  On 
these  terms  they  lived,  and  their  character,  influ- 
enced accordingly,  was  watchful,  suspicious,  and 
timid — yet  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and  skilful  in 
evading  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

When  the  travell^s  had  pushed  on  at  a  rapid* 
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rate  through  many  devious  paths,  the  Pahner  at 
length  hroke  silence. 

**  That  large  decayed  oak^''  he  said,  **  marks  the 
boundaries  over  which  Front-de-Boeuf  claims  au- 
thority—we are  long  since  fiir  from  those  of  Mal- 
Toinn.     There  is  now  no  fear  of  pursuit." 

"  May  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  be  taken  off," 
said  the  Jew,  ^*  like  those  of  the  host  of  Pharaoh, 
that  they  may  drive  heavily ! — ^But  leave  me  not, 
good  Pilgrim^ — Think  but  of  that  fierce  and  savage 
Templar,  with  his  Saracen  slaves— they  will  regard 
neither  territory,  nor  manor,  nor  lordship." 

*^  Our  road,"  said  the  Palmer,  **  should  here  se- 
parate ;  for  it  beseems  not  men  of  my  character  and 
thine  to  travel  together  longer  than  needs  must 
be.  Besides,  what  succour  couldst  thou  have  from 
me,  a  peacefiil  Pilgrim,  against  two  armed  hea- 
thens ?" 

"  O  good  youth,"  answered  the  Jew,  "  thou 
canst  defend  me,  and  I  know  thou  wouldst.  Poor 
as  I  am,  I  will  requite  it — not  with  money,  for 
money,  so  help  me  my  Father  Abraham,  I  have 
none — but—" 

^*  Money  and  recompense,"  said  the  Palmer  in- 
terrupting him,  **  I  have  already  said  I  require  not 
of  thee.  Guide  thee  I  can ;  and  it  may  be,  even 
defend  thee ;  since  to  protect  a  Jew  against  a  Sa- 
racen, can  scarce  be  accounted  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian.    Therefore,  Jew,  I  will  see  thee  safe  under 
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some  fitting  eacort.  We  are  now  not  &r  from  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  where  thou  mayest  easily  find 
many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to  take  reftige/' 

"  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee»  good 
youth !"  said  the  Jew ;  **  in  Sheffield  I  can  harbour 
with  my  kinsman  Zareth,  and  find  some  means  of 
travelling  forth  with  safety." 

''  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Fahner ;  ''  at  Sheffield  then 
wepart^  and  half  an  hour's  riding  will  bring  us  in 
sight  of  that  town." 

The  half  hour  was  spent  in  perfect  silence  on 
both  parts ;  the  Pilgrim  perhaps  disdaining  to  ad- 
dress the  Jew,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  Jew  not  presuming  to  force  a  conversation 
.with  a  person  whose  journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
gave  a. sort  of  sanctity  to  his  character.  They 
paused  on  the  top  of  a  gently  rising  bank,  and  the 
Pilgrim,  pointing  to  the  town  of  Sheffield,  which 
lay  beneath  them,  repeated  the  words,  '^  Here,  then, 
we  part." 

"  Not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew's  thanks," 
said  Isaac ;  *^  for  I  presume  not  to  ask  you  to  go 
with  me  to  my  kinsman  Zareth's,  who  might  aid 
me  with  some  means  of  repaying  your  good  offices." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  answered  the  Pilgrim, 
**  that  I  desire  no  recompense.  If,  among  the  huge 
list  of  thy  debtors,  thou  wilt,  for  my  sake,  spare 
the  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some  unhappy  Chris- 
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tian  who  stands  in  thy  danger,  I  diall  hold  this 
morning^s  service  to  thee  weU  bestowed." 

^*  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Jew,  laying  hold  of  his 
garment ;  **  something  would  I  do  more  than  this, 
something  for  thyself. — God  knows  the  Jew  is 
poor^—yes,  Isaac  is  the  beggar  of  his  tribe — but 
forgive  me  should  I  guess  what  thou  most  lackest 
at  this  moment." 

"  If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,"  said  the  Palmer, 
**  it  is  what  thou  canst  not  supply,  wert  thou  as 
wealthy  as  thou  sayst  thou  art  poor." 

**  As  I  say  ?"  echoed  the  Jew ;  "  O !  believe  it, 
I  say  but  the  truth ;  I  am  a  plundered,  indebted, 
distressed  man.  Hard  hands  have  wrung  from  me 
my  goods,  my  money,  my  ships,  and  all  that  I  pos* 
sessed — ^Yet  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  lackest,  and 
it  may  be,  supply  it  too.  Thy  wish  even  now  is 
for  a  horse  and  armour." 

The  Palmer  started,  and  turned  suddenly  to- 
wards the  Jew : — "  What  fiend  prompted  that 
guei^  ?"  said  he  hastily. 

*'  No  matter,"  said  the  Jew,  smiling,  '^  though 
it  be  a  true  one — and,  as  I  can  guess  thy  want,  so 
I  can  supply  it." 

^  But  consider,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  my  charac- 
ter, my  dress,  my  vow." 

**  I  know  you  Christians,"  replied  the  Jew,  *^  and 
that  the  noblest  of  you  will  take  the  staiF  and  san- 
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dal  in  superstitious  penance^  and  walk  afoot  to  yi«- 
sit  the  graves  of  dead  men." 

*'  Blaspheme  not»  Jew,**  said  the  Pilgrim  sternly. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  1  spoke  rash- 
ly. But  there  dropt  words  from  you  last  night 
and  this  morning,  that,  like  sparks  from  flint, 
shewed  the  metal  within ;  and  in  the  hosom  of  that 
Palmer's  gown,  is  hidden  a  knight's  chain  and  spurs 
of  gold.  They  glanced  as  you  stooped  over  my 
bed  in  the  morning." 

The  Pilgrim  could  not  forbear  smiling.  **  Were 
thy  garments  searched  by  as  curious  an  eye,  Isaac," 
said  he, ''  what  discoveries  might  not  be  made  ?" 

**  No  more  of  that,"  said  the  Jew,  changing  co- 
lour ;  and  drawing  forth  his  writing  materials  in 
haste,  as  if  to  stop  the  conversation,  he  b^an  to 
write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  supported  on 
the  top  of  his  yellow  cap,  without  dismounting  from 
his  mule.  When  he  had  finished,  he  delivered 
the  scroll,  which  was  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
to  the  Pilgrim,  saying,  *'  In  the  town  of  Leicester 
all  men  know  the  rich  Jew,  Kirgath  Jairam  of 
Lombardy ;  give  him  this  scroll — ^he  hath  on  sale 
six  I^lilan  harnesses,  the  worst  would  suit  a  crown- 
ed head — ^ten  goodly  steeds,  the  worst  might  mount 
a  king,  were  he  to  do  battle  for  his  throne.  Of 
these  he  will  give  thee  thy  choice,  with  every  thing 
else  that  can  frumish  thee  forth  for  the  tournament : 
when  it  is  over,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely — ^nn- 
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less  thou  shouldst  haye  wherewith  to  pay  their' 
value  to  the  owner." 

*'  But,  Isaac,"  said  the  Pilgrim^  smiling,  **  dost 
thou  know  that  in  these  sports,  the  arms  and  steed 
of  the  knight  who  is  unhorsed  are  forfeit  to  his 
victor  ?  Now  I  may  be  unfortunate,  and  so  lose 
what  I  cannot  replace  or  repay." 

The  Jew  looked  somewhat  astounded  at  this 
possibility ;  but  collecting  his  courage,  he  replied 
hastily,  "  No — ^no — no — It  is  impossible — I  will 
not  think  so.  The  blessing  of  Our  Father  will  be 
upon  thee.  Thy  lance  will  be  powerful  as  the  rod 
of  Moses." 

So  saying,  he  was  turning  his  mule's  head  away, 
when  the  Palmer,  in  his  turn,  took  hold  of  his  ga- 
berdine. *^  Nay,  but  Isaac,  thou  knowest  not  all 
the  risk.  The  steed  may  be  slain,  the  armour  in- 
jured— for  I  will  spare  neither  horse  nor  man.  Be- 
sides, those  of  thy  tribe  give  nothing  for  nothing ; 
something  there  must  be  paid  for  their  use." 

The  Jew  twisted  himself  in  his  saddle,  like  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  cholic ;  but  his  better  feelings 
predominated  over  those  which  were  most  familiar 
to  him.  **  I  care  not,"  he  said,  **  I  care  not — let 
me  go.  If  there  is  damage,  it  will  cost  you  no- 
thing— ^if  there  is  usage  money,  Kii^ath  Jairam 
will  foi^ve  it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac 
Fare  thee  well ! — ^Yet  hark  thee,  good  youth,"  said 
he,  turning  about,  *'  thrust  thyself  not  too  forward 
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into  this  vain  hurly-burly — ^I  speak  not  for  en- 
dangering the  steed,  and  coat  of  armour,  but  for 
the  sake  of  thine  own  life  and  limbs." 

**  Gramercy  for  thy  caution,"  said  the  Palmer, 
again  smiling ;  **  I  will  use  thy  courtesy  frankly, 
and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  requite  it." 

They  parted,  and  took  different  roads  for  the 
town  of  Sheffield. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Knights^  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires^ 
In  gaudy  liveries  march  and  quaint  attires ; 
One  laced  the  hehn^  another  held  the  lance^ 
A  third  the  shining  huckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd  and  charop'd  the  golden  bit 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side  ; 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets  in  seemly  bands ; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  tn  their  hands. 

Pcdamon  and  Arciie. 

The  condition  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this 
time  sufficiently  miserable.  King  Richard  was  ab- 
sent a  prisoner,  and  in  the  power  of  the  perfidious 
and  cruel  Duke  of  Austria.  Even  the  very  place 
of  his  captivity  was  uncertain,  and  his  fate  but 
very  imperfectly  known  to  the  generality  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  were,  in  the  meantime,  a  prey  to  every 
species  of  subaltern  oppression. 

Prince  John,  in  league  with  Philip  of  France, 
Richard's  mortal  enemy,  was  using  every  species 
of  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Austria,  to  prolong 
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the  oiptiyity  of  his  brother  Richard^  to  whom  he 
stood  indebted  for  so  many  &T0ur8.  In  the  mean* 
time»  he  was  strengthening  his  faction  in  the  king- 
dom, of  which  he  proposed  to  dispute  the  sucees- 
Bion,  in  Case  of  the  king's  death,  with  the  legitimate 
heir,  Arthur  Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  Greoffitey 
Plantagenet,  the  elder  brother  of  John.  This 
usurpation,  it  is  well  known,  he  afterwards  effected. 
His  own  character  being  light,  profligate,  and  per- 
fidious, John  easily  attached  to  his  person  and  fac* 
tion,  not  only  all  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  re- 
sentment of  Richard  for  proceedings  during  his  ab- 
sence, but  also  the  numerous  dass  of  '*  lawless  re- 
solutes,"  whom  the  crusades  had  turned  back  on 
their  country,  accomplished  in  the  vices  of  the  east, 
impoverished  in  substance,  and  hardened  in  cha- 
racter, and  who  placed  their  hopes  q£  harvest  in 
civil  commotion. 

To  these  causes  of  public  distress  and  apprehen- 
sion, fall  to  bd  added,  the  multitude  of  outlaws, 
who,  driven  to  despair  by  the  oppression  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  the  severe  exercise  of  the  forest 
laws,  banded  together  in  large  gangs,  and  keeping 
possession  of  the  forests  and  the  wastes,  set  at  de- 
fiance the  justice  and  magistracy  of  the  country. 
The  nobles  themselves,  each  fortified  withiti  his  own 
castle,  and  playing  the  petty  sovereign  over  his 
own  dominions,  were  the  leaders  of  bands  scarce 
less  lawless  and  oppressive  than  those  of  the  avow- 
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ed  depredators.  To  maintain  these  retainers,  and 
to  support  the  extravagance  and  magnificence  which 
their  pride  induced  them  to  BSoct,  the  nohility  bor- 
rowed sums  of  money  from  the  Jews  at  the  most 
usurious  interest,  which  gnawed  into  their  estates 
like  consuming  cankeris,  scarce  to  be  cured  unless 
when  circumstances  gare  them  an  opportunity  of 
getting  free  by  exercising  upon  their  creditors  some 
act  of  unprincipled  violence. 

Under  the  various  burdens  imposed  by  this  un- 
happy state  of  affairs,  the  people  of  England  suf- 
fered deeply  for  the  present,  and  had  yet  more 
dreadful  cause  to  fear  for  the  friture.  To  augment 
their  misery,  a  conta^ous  disorder  of  a  dangerous 
nature  spread  through  the  land;  and,  rendered 
more  virulent  by  the  undeanness,  the  indifferent 
food,  and  the  wretched  lodging  of  the  lower  classes^ 
swept  off  many  whose  &te  the  survivors  were  tempt- 
ed to  envy,  as  exempting  them  from  the  evils  which 
were  to  come. 

Yet  amid  these  accumulated  distresses,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble, 
in  the  event  of  a  tournament,  which  was  the  grand 
spectacle  of  that  age,  felt  as  much  interested  as  the 
half-starved  citizen  of  Madrid,  who  has  not  a  real 
left  to  buy  provisions  for  his  fiunily,  feels  in  the 
issue  of  a  bull-feast.  Neither  duty  nor  infirmity 
could  keep  youth  or  age  from  such  exhibitions. 
The  Passage  of  Arms,  as  it  was  called,  which  was 
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to  take  place  at  Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
as  champions  of  the  first  renown  were  to  take  the 
field  in  the  presence  of  Prince  John  himself,  who 
was  expected  to  grace  the  lists,  had  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  and  an  immense  confluence  of  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  hastened  upon  the  appointed  morn- 
ing to  the  place  of  combat. 

The  scene  was  singularly  romantic.  On  the  verge 
of  a  wood,  which  approached  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  Ashby,  was  an  extensive  meadow,  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  green  turf,  surround- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  forest,  and  fiinged  on  the 
other  by  straggling  oak-trees,  some  of  which  had 
grown  to  an  immense  size.  The  ground,  as  if  fa- 
shioned on  purpose  for  the  martial  display  which 
was  intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides 
to  a  level  bottom,  which  was  inclosed  for  the  lists 
with  strong  palisades,  forming  a  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The 
form  was  square,  save  that  the  comers  were  consi- 
derably rounded  off,  in  order  to  afford  more  conve* 
nience  for  the  spectators.  The  openings  for  the  en- 
try of  the  combatants  were  at  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  lists,  accessible  by  strong 
wooden  gates,  each  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these  portals 
were  stationed  two  heralds,  attended  by  six  trum- 
pets, as  many  pursuivants,  and  a  strong  body  of 
men-at-arms  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascertain- 
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ing  the  quality  of  the  knights  who  proposed  to  en- 
gage in  this  martial  game. 

On  a  {datform  beyond  the  southern  entrance^ 
.formed  by  a  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  viere 
pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions,  adorned  with 
pennons  of  russet  and  black,  the  chosen  colour  of 
the  five  knights  challengers*  The  cords  of  the  tents 
were  of  the  same  colour.  Before  each  pavilion  was 
suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by  whom  it  was 
occupied,  and  beside  it  stood  his  squire,  quaintly 
disguised  as  a  salvage  or  sylvan  man,  or  in  some 
other  fantastic  dress,  according  to  the  taste  of  his 
master,  and  the  diaraeter  he  was  pleased  to  assume 
during  the  game.  The  central  pavilion,  as  the  place 
of  honour,  had  been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  whose  renown,  in  all  games  of  chivalry, 
no  less  than  his  connexion  with  the  knights  who 
had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  eagerly  received  into  the  compa- 
ny of  the  challengers,  and  even  adopted  as  a  chief. 
On  one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Re- 
ginald Front-de-Boeuf  and  Richard  de  Malvoisin, 
and  on  the  other  was  the  pavilion  of  Hugh  de 
Grantmesnil,  a  noble  baron  in  the  vicinity,  whose 
ancestor  had  been  Lord  High  Steward  of  England 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  William 
Rufus.  Ralph  de  Vipont,  a  knight  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  had  some  ancient  possessions  at  a 
place  called  Heather^  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
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occupied  the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance 
into  the  lists,  a  gently  sloping  passage,  ten  yards 
in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the 
tents  were  pitched.  It  was  strongly  secured  by  a 
palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by 
men-at-arms. 

The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a 
similar  entrance  of  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  was  a  large  enclosed  space  for 
such  knights  as  might  be  disposed  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  challengers,  behind  whidi  were  pla- 
ced tents  containing  refreshments  of  every  kind  for 
their  accommodation,  with  armourers,  &rrier8,  and 
other  attendants  in  readiness  to  give  their  services 
wherever  they  might  be  necessary. 

The  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by 
temporary  galleries  spread  with  tapestry  and  car* 
pets,  and  accommodated  with  cushions  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  ladies  and  nobles  who  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  upon  the  tournament.  A  narrow 
space,  betwixt  these  galleries  and  the  lists,  gave 
accommodation  for  yeomanry  and  spectators  of  a 
better  d^ree  than  the  mere  vulgar,  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The  promiscuous 
multitude  arranged  themselves  upon  large  banks 
of  turf  prepared  for  the  purpose,  whidi,  aided  by 
the  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  enabled  them 
to  look  over  the  galleries,  and  obtain  a  fiiir  view 
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into  the  lists.  Besides  the  accommodation  which 
these  stations  afforded,  many  hundreds  had  perch- 
ed themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which 
surrounded  the  meadow ;  and  even  the  steeple  of 
a  country  church,  at  some  distance,  was  crowded 
with  spectators. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  general 
arrangement,  that  one  gallery  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  lists,  and  consequently 
exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  whexe  the  shock  of  the 
combat  was  to  take  place,  was  raised  higher  than 
the  others,  more  richly  decorated,  and  graced  by  a 
sort  of  throne  and  canopy,  on  which  the  royal  arms 
were  emblazoned.  Squires,  pages,  and  yeomen  in 
rich  liveries,  waited  around  this  place  of  honour, 
which  was  designed  for  Prince  John  and  his  at- 
tendants. Opposite  to  this  royal  gallery  was  an- 
other, elevated  to  the  same  height  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lists ;  and  more  gaily,  if  less  sumptuous- 
ly decorated,  than  that  destined  for  the  Prince  him- 
self. A  train  of  pages  and  of  young  maidens,  the 
most  beautifal  who  could  be  selected,  gaily  dressed 
in  fancy  habits  of  green  and  pink,  surrounded  a 
throne  decorated  in  the  same  colours.  Among  pen- 
nons and  flags  bearing  wounded  hearts,  burning 
hearts,  bleeding  hearts,  bows  and  quivers,  and  all 
the  common-place  emblems  of  the  triumphs  of  Cu- 
pid, a  blazoned  inscription  informed  the  spectators, 
that  this  seat  of  lionour  was  designed  for  La 
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Royne  de  la  JBeauU6  et  des  Amours.  But  who 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  was  to  prove, 
no  one  was  prepared  to  guess. 

Meanwhile,  spectators  of  every  description  throng- 
ed forward  to  occupy  their  respective  stations,  and 
not  without  many  quarrels  concerning  those  which 
they  were  entitled  to  hold.  Some  of  these  were  set- 
tled hy  the  men-at-arms  with  hrief  ceremony ;  the 
shafts  of  their  hattle-axes,  and  pummels  of  their 
swords,  heing  readily  employed  as  arguments  to 
convince  the  most  refractory.  Others,  which  invol- 
ved the  rank  of  more  elevated  persons,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  heralds,  or  by  the  two  marshals  of  the 
field,  William  de  Wyvil,  and  Stephen  de  Marti- 
val,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  rode  up  and  down 
the  lists  to  enforce  and  preserve  good  order  among 
the  spectators. 

Gradually  the  galleries  became  filled  with  knights 
and  nobles,  in  their  robes  of  peace,  whose  long  and 
rich-tinted  mantles  were  contrasted  with  the  gayer 
and  more  splendid  habits  of  the  ladies,  that,  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  even  the  men  themselves, 
thronged  to  witness  a  sport,  which  one  would  have 
thought  too  bloody  and  dangerous  to  afibrd  them 
much  pleasure.  The  lower  and  interior  space  was 
soon  filled  by  substantial  yeomen  and  burghers,  and 
such  of  the  lesser  gentry,  as,  from  modesty,  poverty, 
or  dubious  title,  durst  not  assume  any  higher  place. 
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It  was  of  course  amongst  these  that  the  most  fre- 
quent disputes  for  precedence  occurred. 

*^  Dog  of  an  unbeliever/'  said  an  old  man,  whose 
thread-bare  tunic  bore  witness  to  his  pov^ty,  as 
his  sword  and  dagger  and  golden  chain  intimated 
his  pretensions  to  rank, — "  whelp  of  a  she-wolf ! 
darest  thou  press  upon  a  Christian,  and  a  Norman 
gentleman  of  the  blood  of  Montdidier  ?" 

This  rough  expostulation  was  addressed  to  no 
other  than  our  acquaintance  Isaac,  who,  richly  and 
even  magnificently  dressed  in  a  gaberdine  oma^ 
mented  with  lace  and  lined  with  fur,  endeavoured 
to  make  place  in  the  foremost  row  beneath  the  gal- 
lery for  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Rebecca,  who 
had  joined  him  at  Ashby,  and  who  was  now  hang- 
ing on  her  father's  arm,  not  a  little  terrified  for  the 
displeasure  which  seemed  generally  excited  by  her 
parent's  presumption.  But  Isaac,  though  we  have 
seen  him  sufficiently  timid  upon  other  occasions, 
knew  well  that  upon  the  present  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  It  was  not  in  places  of  general  resort,  or 
where  their  equals  were  assembled,  that  any  ava- 
ricious or  malevolent  noble  durst  ofier  him  injury. 
On  such  occasions  the  Jews  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  law ;  and  if  that  proved  a  weak 
assurance,  it  usually  happened  that  there  were 
among  the  persons  assembled  some  barons,  who,  for 
their  own  interested  motives,  were  ready  to  act  as 
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their  protectors.  On  the  present  occasion,  Isaac 
felt  more  than  usually  confident,  beiug  aware  that 
Prince  John  was  even  then  in  the  very  act  of  ne- 
gociating  a  large  loan  from  the  Jews  of  York,  to  be 
secured  upon  certain  jewels  and  lands.  Isaac's  own 
share  in  this  transaction  was  considerable,  and  he 
well  knew  that  the  Prince's  eager  desire  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion  would  insure  him  his  protection 
in  the  dilemma  in  which  he  stood. 

Emboldened  by  these  considerations,  the  Jew 
pursued  his  point,  and  jostled  the  Norman  Chris- 
tian, without  respect  either  to  his  descent,  quality, 
or  retigion.  The  complaints  of  the  old  man,  how- 
ever,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  bye-standers. 
One  of  these,  a  stout  well-set  yeoman,  arrayed  in 
Lincoln  green,  having  twelve  arrows  in  his  belt, 
with  a  baldric  and  badge  of  silver,  and  a  bow  of  six 
feet  length  in  his  hand,  turned  short  round,  and 
while  his  countenance^  which  constant  exposure  to 
weather  had  rendered  brown  as  a  hazel  nut,  grew 
darker  with  anger,  he  advised  the  Jew  to  remem- 
ber that  all  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  his  miserable  victims  had  but  swelled 
him  like  a  bottled  spider,  which  might  be  overlook* 
ed  while  he  kept  in  a  comer,  but  would  be  crushed 
if  it  ventured  into  the  light.  This  intimation,  de- 
livered in  Norman-English  with  a  firm  voice  and 
a  stem  aspect,  made  the  Jew  shrink  back ;  and  he 
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would  have  probably  withdrawn  himself  altogether 
from  a  vicinity  so  dangerous,  had  not  the  attention 
of  every  one  been  called  to  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Prince  John,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  lists, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  gay  train,  consisting 
partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  churchmen,  as  light  in 
their  dress,  and  as  gay  in  their  demeanour,  as  their 
companions.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Prior  of 
Jorvaulx,  in  th^  most  gallant  trim  which  a  digni- 
tary of  the  church  could  exhibit.  Fur  and  gold  was 
not  spared  in  his  garments ;  and  the  points  of  his 
boots,  out-heroding  the  preposterous  fashion  of  the 
time,  turned  up  so  very  far,  as  to  be  attached,  not 
to  his  knees  merely,  but  to  his  very  girdle,  and  ef- 
fectually prevented  him  from  putting  his  foot  into 
the  stirrup.  This,  however,  was  a  slight  inconve- 
nience to  the  gallant  Abbot,  who,  perhaps,  even  re- 
joiced in  the  opportunity  to  display  his  accomplish- 
ed horsemanship  before  so  many  spectators,  espe- 
cially of  the  fair  sex.  The  rest  of  Prince  John's 
retinue  consisted  of  the  favourite  leaders  of  his 
mercenary  troops,  some  marauding  barons  and  pro- 
fligate attendants  upon  the  court,  with  several 
Knights  Templars  and  Knights  of  St  John. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  knights  of 
these  two  orders  were  accounted  hostile  to  King 
Richard,  having  adopted  the  side  of  Philip  of 
France  in  the  long  train  of  disputes  which  took 
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place  betwixt  that  monarch  and  the  lion-hearted 
King  of  England.  It  was  the  well-known  conse- 
quence of  this  discord  that  Richard's  repeated  vic- 
tories were  rendered*  fruitless,  his  romantic  attempts 
to  besiege  Jerusalem  were  disappointed,  and  the 
firuit  of  all  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  dwin- 
dled into  an  uncertain  truce  with  the  Sultan  Sala- 
dine.  With  the  same  policy  which  had  dictated 
the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  in  England  and 
Normandy  attached  themselves  to  the  faction  of 
Prince  John,  having  little  reason  to  desire  the  re- 
turn of  Richard  to  England,  or  the  succession  of 
Arthur,  his  legitimate  heir.  For  the  opposite  rea- 
son. Prince  John  hated  and  contemned  the  few 
Saxon  families  of  consequence  which  subsisted  in 
England,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  mortify- 
ing and  afironting  them ;  being  conscious  that  his 
person  and  pretensions  were  disliked  by  them,  as 
.well  as  by  the  greater  part  of  the  English  commons, 
who  feared  fistrther  innovation  upon  their  rights  and 
liberties  from  a  sovereign  of  John's  licentious  and 
tyrannical  disposition.  ' 

Attended  by  this  gallant  equipage,  himself  well 
mounted,  and  splendidly  dressed  in  crimson  and 
in  gold,  bearing  upon  his  hand  a  falcon,  and  ha- 
ving his  head  covered  by  a  rich  fur  bonnet,  adorn- 
ed with  a  circle  of  precious  stones,  from  which  his 
long  curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread  his  shoul- 
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ders.  Prince  John,  upon  a  grey  and  high-mettled 
palfrey,  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head  of 
his  jovial  party,  laughing  loud  with  his  train,  and 
eyeing  with  all  the  holdness  of  royal  criticism  the 
beauties  who  adorned  the  lofty  galleries. 
>  Those  who  remarked  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Prince  a  dissolute  audacity,  mingled  with  extreme 
haughtiness  and  indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  could  not  yet  deny  to  his  countenance  that 
sort  of  comeliness  which  belongs  to  an  open  set  of 
filatures,  well  formed  by  nature,  modelled  by  art 
to  the  usual  ndes  of  courtesy,  yet  so  far  frank  and 
honest,  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  disclaimed  to 
conceal  the  natural  workings  of  the  souL  Such  an 
expression  is  often  mistaken  for  manly  frankness, 
when  in  truth  it  arises  from  the  reckless  indiffer- 
ence of  a  libertine  disposition,  conscious  of  superi- 
ority of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of  some  other  adventi- 
tious advantage,  totally  unconnected  with  personal 
merit.  To  those  who  did  not  think  so  deeply,  and 
they  were  the  greater  number  by  a  hundred  to  one, 
the  splendour  of  Prince  John's  rhenoy  (i.  e.  fur  tip- 
pet,) of  his  doak  lined  with  the  niost  costly  sables, 
his  maroquin  boots  and  golden  spurs,  together  with 
the  grace  with  which  he  managed  his  palfrey,  were 
sufficient  to  merit  their  clamorous  applause. 
.  In  his  joy6us  caracole  round  the  lists,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prince  was  called  by  the  commotion, 
not  yet  subsided,  which  had  attended  the  ambi- 
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tious  movement  of  Isaac  towards  the  highefr  places 
of  the  assembly.  The  quick  eiye  of  Prince  John 
instantly  recognized  the  Jew,  but  was  much  more 
agreeably  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Zion,  who,  terrified  by  the  tumult,  dung  close  to 
the  arm  of  her  aged  fathen 

The  figure  of  Rebecca  might  indeed  have  com- 
pared with  the  proudest  beauties  of  England,  even 
though  it  had  been  judged  by  as  shrewd  a  connois- 
seur as  Prince  John.  Her  form  was  exquisitely 
symmetrical,  and  was  shewn  to  advantage  by  a  sort 
of  Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  females  of  her  nation*  Her  turban 
of  yellow  silk  suited  well  with  the  darkness  of  her 
complexion.  The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  superb 
arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  weU-formed  aquiline  nose, 
her  teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of 
her  sable  tresses,  which,  each  arranged  in  its  own 
little  spiral  of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much 
of  a  lovely  neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  the 
richest  Persian  silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in  their  na- 
tural colours  embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  per- 
mitted to  be  visible^— all  these  constituted  a  com- 
bination of  loveliness,  which  yielded  not  to  the 
loveliest  of  the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It 
is  true,  that  of  the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps, 
which  closed  her  vest  from  the  throat  to  the  waist, 
the  three  uppermost  were  left  unfastened  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat,  which  something  enlarged  thte 
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prospect  to  which  we  allude.  A  diamond  necklace, 
with  pendants  of  inestimahle  value,  were  by  this 
means  also  made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather 
of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an  agraffe 
set  with  brilUantSy  was  another  distinction  of  the 
beautiful  Jewess,  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the 
proud  dames  who  sat  above  her,  but  secretly  en- 
vied by  those  who  affected  to  deride  them. 

'*  By  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham,"  said  FrincQ 
John,  **  yonder  Jewess  must  be  the  very  model  of 
that  perfection,  whose  charms  drove  frantic  the 
wisest  king  who  ever  lived.  What  sayst  thou, 
Prior  Aymer  ? — By  the  Temple,  which  my  wiser 
brother  Richard  proved  unable  to  recover,  she  is 
the  very  Bride  of  the  Canticles !" 

"The  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley,'' answered  the  Prior  in  a  sort  of  snuffling  tone ; 
**  but  your  Grace  must  remember  she  is  still  but  a 
Jewess." 

"  Ay !"  added  Prince  John,  without  heeding 
him,  ''  and  there  is  my  Mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness too-— the  Marquis  of  Marks,  the  Baron  of 
Byzants,  contesting  for  place  with  pennyless  dogs, 
whose  thread-bare  cloaks  have  not  a  single  cross 
in  their  pouches  to  keep  the  devil  from  dancing 
there.  By  the  body  of  St  Mark,  my  prince  of  sup- 
plies, with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall  have  a  place  in 
Jhe  gaUery — ^What  is  she,  Isaac  ?  Thy  wife  or  thy 
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daughter,  that  Eastern  houri  that  thou  lockest  un- 
der thy  arm  ?** 

<<  My  daughter  Rehecca,  so  please  your  Grace/* 
answered  Isaac,  with  a  low  congee,  nothing  em- 
barrassed by  the  Prince's  salutation,  in  which, 
however,  there  was  at  least  as  much  mockery  as 
courtesy. 

''  The  wiser  man  thou,"  said  John,  with  a  peal 
of  laughter,  in  which  his  gay  followers  obsequious- 
ly joined.  **  But,  daughter  or  wife,  she  should  be 
preferred  according  to  her  beauty  and  thy  merits. 
— ^Who  sits  above  there  ?"  he  continued,  bending 
his  eye  on  the  gallery.  *^  Saxon  churls  ! — out  up- 
on them  ! — let  them  sit  xdose,  and  make  room  for 
my  prince  of  usurers  and  his  lovely  daughter.  I'll 
make  the  hinds  know  they  must  share  the  high 
places  of  the  synagogue  with  those  whom  the  syna- 
gogue properly  belongs  to." 

Those  who  occupied  the  gallery  to  whom  this 
injurious  and  unpolite  speech  was  addressed,  were 
the  family  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  with  that  of  his 
ally  and  kinsman  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  a 
personage,  who,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the. 
last  Saxon  monarch  of  England,  was  held  in  the. 
highest  respect  by  all  the  Saxon  natives  of  the 
north  of  England.  But  with  the  blood  of  this  an- 
cient royal  race,  many  of  their  infirmities  had  de- 
scended to  Athelstane.  He  was  comely  in  counte- 
nance, bulky  and  strong  in  person,  and  in  the  flower 
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of  his  age — ^yet  inanimate  in  expression,  dull-eyed, 
heavy-browed,  inactive  and  sluggish  in  all  his  mo- 
tions, and  so  slow  in  resolution,  that  the  soubri- 
quet of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  he  was  very  generally  called  Athelstane  the 
Unready.  His  friends,  and  he  had  many,  who,  as 
well  as  Cedric,  were  passionately  attached  to  him, 
contended  that  this  sluggish  temper  arose  not  from 
want  of  courage,  but  from  mere  want  of  decision ; 
others  alleged  that  his  hereditary  vice  of  drunken- 
ness had  obscured  his  faculties,  never  of  a  very 
acute  order,  and  that  the  passive  courage  and  meek 
good-nature  which  remained  behind,  were  merely 
the  dregs  of  a  temper  that  might  have  been  valua- 
ble, but  of  which  all  the  valuable  parts  had  flown 
off  in  the  progress  of  a  long  course  of  brutal  de- 
bauchery. 

It  was  to  this  person,  such  as  we  have  described 
him,  that  the  Prince  addressed  his  imperious  com- 
mand to  make  place  for  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Athel- 
stane, utterly  confounded  at  an  order  which  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  times  held  so  injurious- 
ly insulting,  unwilling  to  obey,  yet  undetermined 
how  to  resist,  opposed  only  the  vis  inertitB  to  the 
will  of  John ;  and,  without  stirring  or  making  any 
motion  whatsoever  of  obedience,  opened  his  largb 
gtey  eyes,  and  stared  at  the  Prince  with  an  asto- 
nishment which  had  in  it  something  extremely  lu- 
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dicrous.  But  the  impatient  John  regarded  it  in  no 
such  light. 

''  The  Saxon  porker/'  he  said,  "  is  either  asleep 
or  minds  me  not — ^Prick  him  with  your  lanpe, 
Bracy/'  speaking  to  a  knight  who  rode  near  him, 
the  leader  of  a  hand  of  Free  Companions,  or  Con* 
dottieri ;  that  is,  of  mercenaries  belonging  to  no 
particular  nation,  but  attached  for  the  time  to  any 
prince  by  whom  they  were  paid.  There  was  a  mur- 
mur even  among  the  attendants  of  Prince  John ; 
but  Bracy,  whose  profession  freed  him  from  all 
scruples,  extended  his  long  lance  over  the  space 
which  separated  the  gallery  from  the  lists,  and 
woiild  have  executed  the  commands  of  the  Prince 
before  Athelstane  the  Unready  had  recovered  pre- 
sence of  mind  sufficient  even  to  draw  back  his  per- 
son from  the  weapon,  had  not  Cedric,  as  prompt 
as  his  companion  was  tardy,  unsheathed,  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  the  short  sword  which  he  wore, 
and  at  a  single  blow  severed  the  point  of  the  lance 
from  the  handle.  The  blood  rushed  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  Prince  John.  He  swore  one  of  his  deep- 
est oaths,  and  was  about  to  utter  some  threat  cor- 
responding in  violence,  when  he  was  diverted  from 
his  purpose,  partly  by  his  own  attendants,  who 
gathered  around  him  conjuring  him  to  be  patient, 
partly  by  a  general  exclamation  of  the  crowd,  ut- 
tered in  loud  applause  of  the  spirited  conduct  of 
Cedric.     The  Prince  rolled  his  eyes  in  indigna- 
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tioiiy  as  if  to  select  some  safe  and  easy  victim ;  and 
chancing  to  encounter  the  finn  glance  of  the  same 
archer  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  who 
seemed  to  persist  in  his  gesture  of  applause,  in  spite 
of  the  frowning  aspect  which  the  Prince  bent  up- 
on him,  he  demanded  his  reason  for  clamouring 
thus. 

'^  I  always  add  my  hollo,''  said  the  yeoman, 
**  when  I  see  a  good  shot,  or  a  gallant  blow." 

"  Sayst  thou  ?"  answered  the  Prince ;  "  then 
thou  canst  hit  the  white  thyself,  I'll  warrant.'* 

"  A  woodsman's  mark,  and  at  woodsman's  dis- 
tance, I  can  hit,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

'^  And  Wat  Tyrrell's  mark,  at  a  hundred  yards," 
said  a  voice  from  behind,  but  by  whom  uttered 
could  not  be  discerned. 

This  allusion  to  the  &te  of  William  Rufus,  his 
grand&ther,  at  once  incensed  and  alarmed  Prince 
John.  He  satisfied  himself,  however,  with  com- 
manding the  men-at-arms,  who  surrounded  the 
lists,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  braggart,  pointing  to 
the  yeoman. 

''  By  St  Grizzel,"  he  added,  "  we  wiU  try  his 
own  skill,  who  is  so  ready  to  give  his  voice  to  the 
feats  of  others." 

<'  I  shall  not  fly  the  trial,"  said  the  yeoman,  with 
the  composure  which  marked  his  whole  deport- 
ment. 

''  Meanwhile,  stand  up,  ye  Saxon  churls,"  said 
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the  fiery  Pridce ;  '^  for,  by  the  light  of  Heaven, 
smoe  I  have  said  it,  the  Jew  shall  have  his  seat 
amongst  ye  !*' 

**  By  no  means,  an  it  please  yonr  grace ! — it  is 
not  fit  for  such  as  us  to  sit  with  the  rulers  of  the 
land,**  said  the  Jew ;  whose  ambition  for  prece- 
dence, though  it  had  led  him  to  dispute  place  with 
the  lextenuated  and  impoverished  descendant  of 
the  line  of  Montdidier,  by  no  means  urged  him 
to  an  intrusion  upon  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy 
Saxons. 

^^  Up,  infidel  dog,  when  I  command  you,**  said 
Prince  John,  *^  or  I  will  have  thy  swarthy  hide 
stript  off,  and  tanned  for  horse-furniture/' 

Thus  urged,  the  Jew  began  to  ascend  the  steep 
and  narrow  steps  which  led  up  to  the  gallery. 

'*  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Prince,  **  who  dare  stop 
him,"  fixing  his  eye  on  Cedric,  whose  attitude  in- 
timated his  intention  to  hurl  the  Jew  down  head- 
long. 

The  catastrophe  was  prevented  by  the  clown 
Wamba,  who,  springing  betwixt  his  master  and 
Isaac,  and  exclaiming,  in  answer  to  the  Prince's 
defiance,  "  Marry,  that  will  I,"  opposed  to  the 
beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of  brawn,  which  he 
plucked  fix>m  beneath  his  cloak,  and  with  which, 
doubtless,  he  had  furnished  himself,  lest  the  tour- 
nament should  have  proved  longer  than  his  appe- 
tite could  endure  abstinence.     Finding  the  abo- 
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xninatibn  of  his  tribe  opposed  to  his  very  nose^ 
while  the  Jester,  at  the  same  time,  flourished  his 
wooden  sword  above  his  head,  the  Jew  recoiled, 
niissed  his  footing,  and  rolled  down  the  steps, — an 
excellent  jest  to  the  spectators,  who  set  up  a  loud 
laughter,  in  which  Prince  John  and  his  attendants 
heartily  joined. 

^^  Deal  me  the  prize,  cousin  Prince,*'  said  Warn- 
ba ;  '*  I  have  vanquished  my  foe  in  fair  fight  with 
sword  and  shield,'*  he  added,  brandishing  the  brawn 
in  one  hand  and  the  wooden  sword  in  the  other. 

**  Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion  ?" 
said  Prince  John,  still  laughing. 

**  A  fool  by  right  of  descent,"  answered  the 
Jester ;  '^  I  am  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  who 
was  the  son  of  Weatherbrain,  who  was  the  son  of 
an  Alderman." 

*^  Make  room  for  the  Jew  in  front  of  the  lower 
ring,"  said  Prince  John,  not  unwilling  perhaps  to 
seize  an  apology  to  desist  from  his  original  pur- 
pose ;  **  to  place  the  vanquished  beside  the  victor 
were  false  heraldry." 

"  Knave  upon  fool  were  worse,"  answered  the 
Jester,  "  and  Jew  upon  bacon  worst  of  all." 

Gramercy !  good  fellow,"  cried  Prince  John, 
thou  pleasest  me — Here,  Isaac,  lend  me  a  hand- 
ful of  byzants." 

As  the  Jew,  stunned  by  the  request,  afraid  to 
refuse,  and  unwilling  to  comply,  frimbled  in  the 
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furred  bag  which  hung  by  his  girdle,  and  was  per- 
haps endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  few  coins  might 
pass  for  a  handful,  the  Prince  stooped  from  his 
jennet  and  settled  Isaac's  doubts  by  snatching  the 
pouch  itself  from  his  side ;  and  flinging  to  Wamba 
a  couple  of  the  gold  pieces  which  it  contained,  he 
pursued  his  career  round  the  lists,  leaving  the  Jew 
to  the  derision  of  those  around  him,  and  himself 
receiving  as  much  applause  from  the  spectators  as  if 
he  had  done  some  honest  and  honourable  action. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


At  this  the  diallenger  with  fierce  defy 

His  trumpet  sounds ;  the  challenged  makes  reply : 

With  clangour  rings  the  fields  resounds  the  vaulted  sky. 

Their  visors  closed^  their  lances  in  the  rest^ 

Or  at  the  helmet  pointed  or  the  crest^ 

They  vanish  from  the  harrier^  speed  the  race. 

And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 

Pakanon  and  Arcite. 


In  the  midst  of  Prince  John's  cavalcade,  he 
suddenly  stopt,  and  appealing  to  the  Prior  of  Jor- 
vaulx,  declared  the  principal  business  of  the  day 
had  been  foigotten. 

**  By  my  halidom,"  said  he,  **  we  have  forgotten. 
Sir  Prior,  to  name  the  fair  Sovereign  of  Love  and 
of  Beauty,  by  whose  white  hand  the  palm  is  to  be 
distributed.  For  my  part,  I  am  liberal  in  my  ideas, 
and  I  care  not  if  I  give  my  vote  for  the  black-eyed 
Rebecca." 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  answered  the  Prior,  turning  up 
his  eyes  in  horror, "  a  Jewess ! — We  should  deserve 
to  be  stoned  out  of  the  lists ;  and  I  am  not  yet  old 
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enough  to  be  a  martyr.  Besides,  I  swear  by  my 
patron  saint,  that  she  is  far  inferior  to  the  lovely 
Saxon,  Rowena." 

"  Saxon  or  Jew,"  answered  the  Prince,  **  Saxon 
or  Jew,  d<^  or  hog,  what  matters  it  ?  I  say,  name 
Rebecca,  were  it  only  to  mortify  the  Saxon  churls." 

A  murmur  arose  even  among  his  own  immediate 
attendants. 

'*  This  passes  jt  jest,  my  lord,"  said  Bracy ;  **  no 
knight  here  wiU  lay  lance  in  rest  if  such  an  insult 
is  attempted." 

''  It  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  insult,"  said  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Prince  John's  followers,  Waldemar 
Fitzurse ;  ^'  and  if  your  grace  attempt  it,  cannot 
but  prove  ruinous  to  your  projects." 

'*  I  entertained  you,  sir,"  said  John,  reining  up 
his  pal&ey  haughtily,  **  for  my  follower,  but  not  for 
my  counsellor."  - 

**  Those  who  follow  your  grace  in  the  paths 
which  you  tread,"  said  Waldemar,  but  speaking  in 
a  low  voice,  *^  acquire  the  right  of  counsellors ;  for 
your  interest  and  safety  are  not  more  deeply  gaged 
than  theirs." 

From  the  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken,  John 
saw  the  necessity  of  acquiesence.  "  I  did  but  jest," 
he  said ;  "  and  you  turn  upon  me  like  so  many  ad- 
ders. Name  whom  you  will,  in  the  fiend's  name, 
and  please  yourselves." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Bracy, "  let  the  fiwr  sovereign's 
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throne  remain  unoccupied,  until  the  conqueror  shall 
be  named,  and  then  let  him  choose  the  lady  by 
whom  it  shall  be  filled.  It  will  add  another  grace  to 
his  triumph,  and  teach  fair  ladies  to  prize  the  love 
of  valiant  knights,  who  can  exalt  them  to  such  dis- 
tinction/' 

'*  If  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  gain  the  prize,"  said 
the  Prior,  "  I  will  gage  my  rosary  that  I  name  the 
Sovereign  of  Love  and  Beauty/* 

**  Bois-Guilbert,"  answered  Bracy,  ''  is  a  good 
lance ;  but  there  are  others  around  these  lists.  Sir 
Prior,  who  will  not  fear  to  encounter  him.** 

"  Silence,  sirs,'*  said  Waldemar,  "  and  let  the 
Prince  assume  his  seat.  The  knights  arid  specta- 
tors are  alike  impatient,  the  time  advances,  and 
highly  fit  it  is  that  the  sports  should  commence.'* 

Prince  John,  though  not  yet  a  monarch,  had  in 
Waldemar  Fitzurse  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  fa* 
vourite  minister,  who,  in  serving  his  sovereign,  must 
always  do  so  in  his  own  way.  He  complied,  how<« 
ever,  although  his  disposition  was  precisely  of  that 
kind  which  is  apt  to  be  obstinate  upon  trifles,  and^ 
assuming  his  throne,  and  being  surrounded  by  his 
foUowers,  gave  signal  to  the  heralds  to  proclaim 
the  laws  of  the  tournament,  which  were  briefly  as 
follows. 

First,  the  five  challengers  were  to  undertake  all 
comers. 

Secondly,  any  knight  proposing  to  combat,  might, 
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if  he  pleased,  select  a  spedal  antagonist  firom  amotig 
the  diallengers,  by  taudiing  his  shield.  If  he  did 
so  with  the  reverse  o£  his  lance»  the  trial  of  skill 
was  made  with  what  were  called  the  arms  of  cour>- 
tesy,  that  is,  lances  at  whose  extremity  a  piece  of 
round  flat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no  danger  was 
encountered,  save  firom  the  shock  of  the  horses  and 
spears.  But  if  the  shield  was  touched  with  the 
sharp  end  of  the  lance,  the  combat  was  understood 
to  be  at  autrance,  that  is,  the  knights  were  to 
%ht  with  sharp  weapons,  as  m  actual  battle. 

Thirdly,  when  the  knights  present  had  accom- 
plished their  vow,  by  eaeh  of  them  breaking  five 
hnces,  the  Prince  was  to  dedare  the  victor  in  the 
firstday's  tomiuiy,  who  should  receive  as  prize  a  war- 
horse  of  exquisite  beauty  and  matchless  strength ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  valour,  it  was  now 
announced,  he  should  have  the  peculiar  honour  of 
naming  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  by  whom 
the  pri^e' should  be  given  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Fourthly,  it  was  announced,  that,  on  the  second 
day,  there  should  be  a  general  tournament,  in  which 
all  the  knights  present,  who  were  desirous  to  win 
praise,  might  take  part ;  and  being  divided  into 
two  bands  of  equal  numbers,  might  fight  it*  out 
manfully,  until  the  signal  was  given  by  Prince 
John  to  cease  the  combat.  The  elected  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty  was  then  to  crown  the  knigh( 
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whom  the  Prince  should  adjudge  to  have  borne  him* 
self  best  in  this  second  day,  with  a  coronet  compo- 
sed of  thin  gold  plate,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  laurd 
crown.  On  this  second  day  the  knightly  games 
ceased.  But  on  that  which  followed,  feats  of  ar- 
chery, of  bull-baiting,  and  other  popular  amuse* 
ments,  were  to  be  practised,  for  the  more  imme- 
diate amusement  of  the  populace.  In  this  manner 
did  Prince  John  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  popularity,  which  he  was  perpetually  throwing 
down  by  some  inconsiderate  act  of  wanton  aggres- 
sion upon  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  lists  now  presented  a  most  splendid  specta- 
cle. The  sloping  galleries  were  crowded  with  all 
that  was  noble,  great,  wealthy,  and  beautiful  in  the 
northern  and  midland  parts  of  England ;  and  the 
contrast  of  the  various  dresses  of  these  dignified 
spectators,  rendered  the  view  as  gay  as  it  was  rich, 
while  the  interior  and  low  space,  filled  with  the 
substantiid  burgesses  and  yeomenof  merry  England, 
formed,  in  thei)-  more  plain  attire,  a  dark  fringe,  or 
border,  around  this  circle  of  briUiant  embroidery, 
relieving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  setting  off  its 
splendour. 

The  heralds  ceased  their  proclamation  with  their 
usual  cry  of  **  Largesse,  largesse,  gallant  knights  ;*' 
and  gold  and  silver  pieces  were  showered  on  them 
from  the  galleries,  it  being  a  high  point  of  chivalry 
to  exhibit  liberality  towards  those  whom  the  age 
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luscounted  the  secretaries  at  once,  and  historians  v£ 
honour.  The  hbuhty  6f  the  spectators  was  acknow* 
kdged  by  the  customary  shouts  of  ''  Love  of  La- 
dies'—Death  of  Champions — Honour  to  the  Ge^ 
nerous — Glory  to  the  Brave  !"  To  which  the  more 
humble  spectators  added  their  acclamations,  and  a 
numerous  band  of  trumpeters  the  flourish  of  their 
martial  instruments.  When  these  sounds  had  cea-^ 
sed,  the  heralds  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  gay 
and  glittering  procession,  and  none  remained  with- 
in them  save  the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  armed 
cap-a-pee,  sat  on  horsebadk,  motionless  as  statues, 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists.  Meantime,  the 
enclose  space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lists,  large  as  it  was,  was  now  completely  crowded 
with  kn^hts  desirous  to  prove  their  skill  against 
the  chaUengers,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  galle* 
ries,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  waving 
plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets,  and 
tall  lances,  to  the  extremities  of  which  were,  in 
many  cases,  attached  small  pennons  of  about  a 
span's  breadth,  which,  fluttering  in  the  air  as  the 
breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  restless  motion 
of  the  feathers  to  add  liveliness  to  the  scene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  fiye 
knights,  chosen  by  lot,  advanced  slowly  into  the 
area ;  a  single  champion  riding  in  front,  and  the  other 
four  following  in  pairs.  All  were  splendidly  armedi 
«nd  my  Saxon  authority  (in  the  Wardour  Manu* 
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script)  records  at  great  length  their  devices,  their 
colours,  and  the  embroidery  of  their  horse  trappings. 
It  is  uf^necessary  to  be  particular  on  these  subjects. 
To  borrow  lines  from  a  contemporary  poet,  who  has 
written  but  too  littl< 


"  Tbe  knights  are  dust. 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust^ 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  We  trust." 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the 
walls  of  their  castles.  Their  castles  themselves  are 
but  green  mounds  and  shattered  ruins — the  place 
that  once  knew  them,  knows  them  no  more — ^nay, 
many  a  race  since  theirs  has  died  out  and  been  for- 
gotten in  the  very  land  which  they  occupied,  with 
all  the  authority  of  feudal  proprietors  and  feudal 
lords.  What  then  would  it  avail  the  reader  to 
know  their  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols  of 
their  itiartial  rank ! 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion 
which  awaited  their  names  and  feats,  the  cham*^ 
pions  advanced  through  the  lists,  restraining  their 
fiery  steeds,  and  compelling  them  to  move  slowly, 
while,  at  the  same  tiime,  they  exhibited  their  paces, 
together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the  riders. 
As  the  procession  entered  the  lists,  the  sound  of  a 
wild  Barbaric  music  was  heard  from  behind  the 
tents  of  the  challengers,  where  the  performers  were 
concealed.    It  was  of  eastern  origin,  having  been 
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brought  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  mixture  of 
the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to  bid  welcome  at 
once^  and  defiance*  to  the  knights  as  they  advanced. 
With  the  eyes  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors fixed  upon  them,  the  five  knights  advance  up 
the  platform  upon  which  the  tents  of  the  challen- 
gers stood,  and  there  separating  themselves,  each 
touched  slightly,  and  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance, 
the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  wished  to 
oppose'  himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in 
general — ^nay,  many  of  the  higher,  and  it  is  even 
said  several  of  the  ladies,  were  rather  disappointed 
at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of  courtesy. 
For  the  same  sort  of  persons,  who,  in  the  present 
day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  tragedies, 
were  then  interested  in  a  tournament  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  danger  incurred  by  the  champions 
engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose, 
the  champions  retreated  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lists,  where  they  remained  drawn  up  in  a  line ; 
while  the  challengers,  sallying  each  from  his  pavi- 
lion, mounted  their  horses,  and,  headed  by  Brian 
de  Bois-Giulbert,  descended  from  the  platform,  and 
opposed  themselves  individually  to  the  knights  wha 
had  touched  their  respective  shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they 
started  out  against  each  other  at  full  gallop,  and 
such  was  the  superior  dexterity  or  good  fortune  of 
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tbe  challengers,  that  those  opposed  to  Bois-GuQ- 
hert,  Malvoisin,  and  Front-de-Boeu^  rolled  on  the 
ground.  The  antagonist  of  Grantmesnil,  instead 
of  bearing  his  lance-^point  fair  against  the  crest  or 
the  shield  of  his  enemy,  swerved  so  mnch  fixmi  the 
direct  line  as  to  break  his  weapon  athwart  the  per- 
son of  his  qpponent — a  circumstance  which  was  ac- 
counted more  disgraceful  than  being  actually  un- 
horsed ;  because  the  one  might  happen  from  acci*- 
dent»  whereas  the  other  evinced  awkwardness  and 
want  of  management  of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse. 
The  fifth  knight  alone  maintained  the  honour  of 
his  party,  and  parted  fairly  with  the  Knight  of  St 
John,  both  splintering  their  lances  without  advan- 
tage on  either  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  heralds,  and  the  clangour  of  the 
trumpets,  announced  the  triumph  of  the  victors  and 
the  defeat  of  the  vanquished.  The  former  retreated 
tp  their  pavilions,  and  the  latter,  gathering  them<- 
aelves  up  as  they  could,  withdrew  from  the  lists  in 
disgrace  and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their  victors 
concerning  the  redemption  of  their  arms  and  their 
horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  tourna- 
ment, they  had  forfeited^  The  fifth  of  their  num- 
ber alone  tarried  in  the  lists. long  enough  to  be 
greeted  by  tbe  applauses  of  the  spectators,  amongst 
which  he  retreated,  to  the  aggravation,  doubtlesi^ 
of  his  companions'  mortification. 
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A  seoond  and  a  third  party  of  knights  took  the 
fidd ;  and  although  they  had  various  success,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  advantage  decidedly  remained 
with  the  challengers,  not  one  of  whom  lost  his  seat 
or  swerved  from  his  charge — ^misfortunes  which  be- 
fel  one  or  two  of  their  antagonists  in  each  encoun-* 
ter.  The  spirits,  therefore,  of  those  opposed  to 
them,  seemed  to  be  considerably  damped  by  their 
continued  success.  Three  knights  only  appeared  on 
the  fourth  entry,  who,  avoiding  the  shields  of  Bois- 
Guilbert  and  Front^e-Boeuf,  contented  themselves 
with  touching  those  of  the  three  other  knights,  who 
had  not  altogether  manifested  the  same  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  politic  selection  did  not  alter 
the  luck  qf  the  field,  the  challengers  were  still  suc- 
cessful :  one  of  their  antagonists  was  overthrown, 
and  both  the  others  failed  in  the  attaint^  that  is, 
in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield  of  their  antago- 
nist firmly  and  strongly,  with  the  knee  held  in  a 
direct  line,  so  that  the  weapon  might  break  unless 
the  champion  was  overthrown. 

After  this  fourth  encounter,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable pause ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  one  was 
very  desirous  of  renewing  the  encounter.  The  spec- 
tators murmured  among  themselves ;  for,  among 
the  challengers,  Malvoisin  and  Front-de-Boeuf  were 
unpopular  from  their  characters,  and  the  others,  ex- 
cept Grantmesnily  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling  of  dissatia-. 
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faction  SO  keenly  a6  Cedrie  the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in 
each  advantage  gained  by  the  Norman  challengers, 
a  repeated  triumph  over  the  honour  of  England. 
His  own  education  had  taught  him  no  skill  in  the 
games  of  chivalry,  although,  with  the  arms  of  his 
Saxon  ancestors,  he  had  manifested  himself,  on 
many  occasions,  a  brave  and  determined  soldier. 
He  looked  anxiously  to  Athelstane,  who  had  learn- 
ed the  accomplishmeiits  of  the  age,  as  if  desiring 
that  he  should  make  some  personal  effort  to  reco- 
ver the  victory  which  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Templar  and  his  associates.  But,  though 
both  stoutof  heart,  and  strong  of  person*  Athelstane 
had  a  disposition  too  inert  and  imambitious  to  make 
the  exertions  which  Cedric  seemed  to  expect  from 
him. 

'^  The  day  is  against  England,  my  lord,"  said 
Cedric,  in  a  marked  tone ;  '*  are  you  not  tempted 
to  take  the  lance?" 

^^  I  shall  tilt  to-morrow,"  answered  Athelstane, 
'^  in  the  meUe ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  arm  my- 
self to-day." 

Two  things  displeased  Cedric  in  this  speech. 
It  contained  the  Norman  word  fnelie,  (to  express 
the  general  conflict,)  and  it  evinced  some  indiffe^ 
rence  to  the  honour  of  the  country ;  but  it  was 
spoken  by  Athelstane,  whom  he  held  in  such  pro- 
found respect^  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 
canvass  his  motives  or  his  foibles.     Moreov^,  he 
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had  no  time  to  make  any  remark,  for  Wamba 
thrust  in  his  word,  observing,  **  It  was  better  to 
be  the  best  man  among  a  hundred,  than  the  best 
man  of  two/' 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a  serious  com- 
pliment; but  Cedric,  who  better  understood  the 
Jester's  meaning,  darted  at  him  a  severe  and  me- 
nacing look ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  Wamba,  per- 
haps, that  the  time  and  place  prevented  his  recei- 
ving, notwithstanding  his  place  and  service,  more 
sensible  marks  of  his  master's  resentment. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninter- 
rupted, eiLcepting  by  the  voices  of  the  heralds  ex- 
daiming — **  Love  of  ladies,  splintering  of  lances  ! 
stand  forth,  gallant  knights,  fair  eyes  look  upon 
your  deeds.'' 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers  breathed  from 
time  to  time  wild  bursts  expressive  of  triumph  or 
defiance,  while  the  clowns  grudged  a  holiday  which 
seemed  to  pass  away  in  inactivity ;  and  old  knights 
and  nobles  lamented  in  whispers  the  decay  of  mar- 
tial spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumph  of  their  younger 
days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now  supply 
dames  of  such  transcendent  beauty  as  had  animated 
the  jousts  of  former  times.  Prince  John  began  to 
talk  to  his  attendants  about  making  ready  the  ban- 
quet, and  the  necessity  of  adjudging  the  prize  to 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who  had,  with  a  single 
spear,  overthrown  two  knights,  and  foiled  a  third. 
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At  lengthy  as  the  Saracenic  muaic  of  the  chal- 
lengers concluded  one  of  those  long  and  high  flou* 
rishes  with  which  they  had  broken  the  silence  of 
the  lists,  it  was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet, 
which  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from  the  northern 
extremity.    All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the  new 
champion  which  these  sounds  announced,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced  into 
the  lists.    As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man 
sheathed  in  armour,  the  new  adventurer  did  not 
greatly  exceed  the  middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be 
rather  slender  than  strongly  made.     His  suit  of 
armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak-tree 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word  Dea^ 
dichado,  signifying  Disinherited.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  lists  he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the 
ladies  by  lowering  his  lance.     The  dexterity  with 
which  he  managed  his  steed,  and  something  of 
youthful  grace  which  he  displayed  in  his  mann^, 
won  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  which  some 
of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  crying,  **  Touch 
Ralph  de  Vipont's  shield — ^toueh  the  Hospitall^'s 
shield ;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheap* 
est  bargain." 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well- 
meant  hints,  ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping 
alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the  as- 
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tonlahmeitt  of  all  present,  riding  straight  up  to  the 
central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his 
spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it 
rung  again.  All  stood  astonished  at  his  presump- 
tion, but  none  more  than  the  redoubted  Knight 
whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat. 

^*  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,"  said  the 
Templar,  **  and  have  you  heard  mass  this  morning, 
that  you  peril  your  life  so  frankly  ?" 

**  I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,"  an- 
swered the  Disinherited  Knight ;  for  by  this  name 
the  stranger  had  recorded  himself  in  the  books  of 
the  toumay. 

**  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,"  said  De 
Bbis-Guilb^  '*  and  look  your  last  upon  the  sun ; 
for  this  night  thou  shalt  sleep  in  paradise." 

**  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,"  replied  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight,  ^'  and  to  requite  it,  I  advise  thee 
to  take  a  fresh  horse  and  a  new  lance,  for  by  my 
honour  you  wiU  need  both." 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he 
rraned  his  horse  backward  down  the  slope  which 
he  had  ascended,  and  compelled  him  in  the  same 
manner  to  move  backward  through  the  lists,  till  he 
reached  the  northern  extremity,  where  he  remained 
stationary,  in  expectation  of  his  antagonist.  This 
feat  of  horsemanship  again  attracted  the  applause 
of  the  multitude. 

However  incensed  at  his  adversary  for  the  pr&- 
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cautions  ivhich  hd  recommended,  Brian  de 
Guilbert  did  not  n^lect  his  advice ;  for  his  honour 
was  too  nearly  concerned,  to  permit  his  neglecting 
any  means  which  might  ensure  victory  over  his  pre- 
sumptuous opponent.  He  changed  his  horse  for  a 
fresh  one  of  great  strength  and  spirit.  He  chose 
a  new  and  a  tough  spear,  lest  the  wood  of  the  for- 
mer might  have  heen  strained  in  the  previous  en- 
counters he  had  sustained.  Lastly,  he  laid  aside 
his  shield,  which  had  received  some  little  damage, 
and  received  another  from  his  squires.  His  first 
had  only  home  the  general  device  of  his  rider,  re- 
presenting two  knights  riding  upon  one  horse,  an 
emhlem  expressive  of  the  original  humility  and  po- 
verty of  the  Templars,  qualities  which  they  had 
since  exchanged  for  the  arrogance  and  wealth  that 
finally  occasioned  their  suppression.  Bois-Guil- 
bert's  new  shield  bore  a  raven  in  full  flight,  holding 
in  its  daws  a  skull,  and  bearing  the  motto  Gare  le 
Carheau. 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each 
other  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  public 
expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Few 
augured  the  possibility  that  the  encounter  could 
terminate  well  for  the  Disinherited  Knight,  yet 
his  courage  and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good 
wishes  of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal, 
than  the  champions  vanished  from  their  posts  with 
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the  speed  of  light&ing,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of 
the  lists  with  the  shock  of  a  thunder-bolt.  The 
hinces  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  rery  grasp,  and 
it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both  knights  had 
fidlen,  for  the  ^ock  had  made  each  horse  recoil 
backwards  upon  its  hams.  The  address  of  the  riders 
recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle  and 
spur ;  and  having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  in- 
stant with  eyes  which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through 
the  bars  of  their  visors,  each  made  a  demi-volte, 
and,  retiring  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  received 
a  fresh  lance  from  the  attendants. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators^  waving  of 
scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,  and  general  acclamations, 
attested  the  interest  taken  by  the  spectators  in  this 
encounter ;  the  most  equal,  as  well  as  the  best  per^ 
formed,  which  had  graced  the  day.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  knights  resumed  their  station,  than  the 
clamour  of  applause  was  hushed  into  a  silence,  so 
deep  and  so  dead,  that  it  seemed  the  multitude 
were  afraid  even  to  breathe. 

A  few  minutes  pause  having  been  allowed,  that 
the  combatants  and  their  horses  might  recover 
breath,  Prince  John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to 
the  trumpets  to  sound  the  onset.  The  champions 
a  second  time  sprung  from  their  stations,  and  closed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the 
same  dexterity,  the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same 
equal  fortune  as  before. 
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In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at 
the  centre  of  his  antagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it 
so  fair  and  forcibly,  that  his  spear  went  to  shivers, 
and  the  Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle* 
On  the  other  hand,  that  champion  had,  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance 
towards  Bois-Guilbert's  shield,  but,  changing  his 
aim  almost  in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he  address- 
ed it  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more  difficult  to  hit, 
but  which,  if  attained,  rendered  the  shock  more 
irresistible.  Yet,  even  at  this  disadvantage,  the 
Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation ;  and  had 
not  the  girths  of  his  saddle  burst,  he  might  not 
have  been  unhorsed.  i\s  it  chanced,  however, 
saddle,  horse,  and  man,  rolled  on  the  ground  under 
a  doud  of  dust. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirraps  and  fallen 
steed,  was  to  the  Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and,  stung  with  madness,  both  at  his  dis- 
grace and  at  the  acclamations  with  which  it  was 
hailed  by  the  spectators,  he  drew  his  sword  and 
waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  conqueror.  The  Dis^ 
inherited  Knight  sprung  from  his  steed,  and  also 
unsheathed  his  sword.  The  marshals  of  the  field, 
however,  spurred  their  horses  between  them,  and 
reminded  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament 
did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  permit  this  species 
of  encounter. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,"  said  the  Tem« 
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plsr,  casting  a  resentful  glance  at  lus  antagonist ; 
''  and  where  there  are  none  to  separate  us." 

"  If  we  do  not,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
**  the  fault  shall  not  he  mine.  On  foot  or  horse- 
back, with  spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword,  I  am 
alike  ready  to  encoimter  thee." 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  ex- 
dianged,  but  the  marshals,  crossing  their  lances 
betwixt  them,  compelled  them  to  separate.  The 
Disinherited  Knight  returned  to  his  first  station, 
and  Bois-Guilbert  to  his  tent,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the  conqueror 
called  for  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  opening  the  beaver, 
or  lower  part  of  his  helmet,  announced  that  he 
quaffed  it,  **  To  all  true  English  hearts,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  foreign  tyrants."  He  then  command- 
ed his  trumpet  to  sound  a  defiance  to  the  challen- 
gers,  and  desired  a  herald  to  announce  to  them, 
that  he  should  make  no  election,  but  was  willing 
to  encounter  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  plea- 
sed to  advance  against  him. 

The  gigantic  Front-de-Boeuf,  armed  in  sable  ar« 
mour,  was  the  first  who  took  the  field.  He  bore 
on  a  white  shield  a  blaqk  bull's  head,  half  de£iced 
b^  the  numerous  encounters  which  he  had  under- 
gone, and  bearingthe  arrc^nt  motto.  Cave  Adsum. 
Over  this  champion  the  Disinherited  Knight  ob- 
a  slight  but  decisive  advantage.     Both 
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champims  broke  tfaeir  lances  fidrly,  but  Front-de^ 
Boeuf,  who  lost  a  stirrup  in  the  encounter,  was  ad- 
judged to  have  the  disadvantage. 

In  the  stranger's  third  encounter  with  Sir  Philip 
Malvoisin,  he  was  equally  successful ;  striking  that 
baron  so  forcibly  on  the  casque,  that  the  laces  of 
the  helmet  broke,  and  Malvoisin,  only  saved  from 
falUng  by  being  unhelmeted,  was  declared  van- 
quished like  his  companions. 
,  In  his  fourth  encounter  with  De  Grantmesnil, 
the  Disinherited  Knight  shewed  as  much  courtesy 
as  he  had  hitherto  evinced  courage  and  dexterity* 
De  Grantmesnil's  horse,  which  was  young  and  vio- 
lent, reared  and  plunged  in  the  course  of  the  career 
so  as  to  disturb  the  ride's  aim,  and  the  stranger, 
declining  to  take  the  advantage  which  this  acci- 
dent a£Porded  him,  raised  his  lance,  and  passing  his 
antagonist  without  touching  him,  wheeled  his  horse 
and  rode  again  to  his  own^  end  of  the  lists,  offering 
his  antagonist,  by  a  herald,  the  chance  of  a  second 
encounter.  This  De  Grantmesnil  declined,  avow^^ 
ing  himself  vanquished  as  much  by  the  courtesy  as 
by  the  address  of  his  opponent. 

Ralph  de  Vipont  summed  up  the  list  of  the 
stranger's  triumphs,  being  hurled  to  the  ground 
with  such  force,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
nose  and  his  mouth,  and  he  was  borne  senseless 
from  the  lists* 
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The  aodamatioiiB  of  thousands  applauded  the 
unanimous  award  of  the  Prince  and  Marshals,  an- 
nouncing that  day's  honours  to  the  Disinherited 
Knight 
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CHAPTER  X. 


In  the  midst  was  seen 


A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien^ 

By  statue  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  sorereign  Queen. 

And  as  in  beauty  ihe  snrpass'd  the  choir. 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire ; 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show ; 
A  brandi  of  Agnus  Castns  in  her  hand, 
She  bore  aloft  her  symbol  of  command. 

The  jnower  and  ike 

William  de  Wyvil  and  Stephen  de  Marti- 
val,  the  mard^als  of  the  field,  were  tJie  first  to  offer 
their  congratulations  to  the  vietor,  praying  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  suffer  his  helmet  to  be  unkced, 
or,  at  least,  that  he  would  raise  his  visor  ere  they 
conducted  him  to  receive  the  prize  of  the  day's 
toumay  from  the  hands  of  Prince  John.  The  Dis- 
inherited Knight,  with  all  knightly  courtesy,  de- 
clined their  request,  alleging^  that  he  could  not  at 
this  time  suffer  his  fiice  to  be  seen,  for  reasons 
which  he  had  assigned  to  the  heralds  when  he  en- 
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tered  the  lists.  The  marshals  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied by  this  reply ;  for  amidst  the  capricious  vows 
by  which  knights  were  'accustomed  to  bind  them- 
selves in  those  days  of  chivalry,  there  were  none 
more  common  than  those  by  wfaidi  they  engaged 
to  remain  incognito  for  a  certain  qpace,  or  until' 
some  particular  adventure  was  achieved.  The  mar- 
shals, therefore,  pressed  no  fisuther  into  the  myste- 
ry of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  but,  announcing  to 
Prince  John  the  conqueror's  desire  to  remain  un- 
known, they  requested  permission  to  bring  him  be- 
fore his  Grace,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the 
reward  of  his  valour. 

John's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mystery  ob- 
served by  the  stranger ;  and,  being  already  displea- 
sed with  the  issue  of  the  tournament,  in  which  the 
challengers  whom  he  favoured  had  been  successive^ 
ly  defeated  by  one  knight,  he  answered  haughtily 
to  the  marshals,  **  By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow, 
this  same  knight  hath  been  disinherited  as  well  of 
his  courtesy  as  of  his  lands,  since  he  desires  to  ap- 
pear brfore  us  without  uncovering  his  &ce. — Wot 
ye,  my  lords,"  he  said,  turning  round  to  his  train, 
*'  who  this  gallant  can  be,  that  bears  himself  thus 
proudly  ?" 

**  I  .cannot  guess,"  answeied  De  Bracy,  *'  nor 
did  I  think  there  had  been  within  the  four  seas 
that  girth  Britain  a  champion  that  could  bear  down 
these  five  knights  in  one  day's  jousting.  -^  By  my 
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I,  I  shall  iierer  finget  the  force  with  whidi  he 
shocked  De  Vipont.  The  poor  Hospitaller .  was 
hurled  from  his  saddle  like  a  stone  from  a  sling.** 

*^  Boast  not  of.ihat»**  said  a  Knight  of  St  John, 
who  was  present ;  "  your  Temple  champion  had 
no  better  luck.  I  saw  Bds-Guilbert  roll  thrioe 
over,  grasping  his  hands  fidl  of  sand  at  every  turn.*' 

Bracy^  being  attached  te  the  Templars,  would 
have  replied,  but  was  prevented  by  Prince  John. 
'^  Silence,  sirs !''  he  said ;  **  what  unprofitable  de- 
bate have  we  here  ?** 

••  The  victor,"  said  De  Wyvil,  "  still  waits  the 
pleasure  of  your  highness." 

''  It  is  our  pleasure^"  answered  John,  ^'  that  he 
do  so  wait  umtil  we  learn  whether  there  is  not  some 
one  who  can  at  least  guess  at  his  name  and  quali- 
ty. Should  he  remain  there  till  night,  he  has  had 
work  enough  to  keep  him  warm." 

^*  Your  grace,"  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  ^'  will 
do  less  than  due  honour  to  the  victor,  if  you  com- 
pel him  to  wait  till  we  tell  your  highness  that 
which  we  cannot  know ;  at  least  /  can  form  no 
guess — unless  he  be  one  of  the  good  lances  who 
accompanied  King  Richard,  and  who  are  now 
straggling  homeward  from  the  Holy  Land." 

*'  It  may  be  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  said  Bracy ; 
^'  he  is  about  the  same  pitch." 

''  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  the  Knight  of  Gils- 
land  rather/'  said  Fitzurse ;  ^'  Salisbury  is  bi£^;er 
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in  the  bones."  A  whisper  arose  among  the  train, 
bnt  by  whom  first  suggested  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed. '^  It  might  be  the  King— it  might  be  Richard 
Cceur-^b-Lion  himself  !* 

^  Over  Grod*s  forbode !"  said  Prince  John,  invo- 
luntarily  turning  at  the  same  time  as  pale  as  death, 
and  flhrinking  as  if  blighted  by  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
*  Waldemar ! — Bracy !  brave  knights  and  gentle- 
men, remember  your  promises,  and  stand  truly  by 
meP* 

'^  Here  is  no  danger  impending,**  said  Walde- 
mar FitEurse ;  ^^  are  you  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  gigantic  Umbs  of  your  Other's  son,  as  to  think 
they  can  be  held  within  the  circumference  of  yon- 
der  suit  of  armour  ?— De  Wyvil  and  Martival, 
you  will  best  serve  the  Prince  by  bringing  forward 
the  victor  to  the  throne,  and  ending  an  error  that 
has  conjured  all  the  blood  from  his  cheeks. — ^Look 
at  him  more  closely,**  he  continued,  '^  your  high- 
ness will  see  that  he  wants  three  inches  of  King 
Ilichard*s  height,  and  twice  as  much  of  his  shoul- 
der-breadth. The  very  horse  he  backs,  could  not  have 
carried  King  Richard  through  a  single  course.** 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  marshals  brought 
forward  the  Disinherited  Ejiight  to^the  foot  of  a 
wooden  flight  of  steps,  which  formed  the  ascent 
from  the  lists  to  Prince  John's  throne.  Still  dis- 
composed with  the  idea  that  his  brother,  so  much 
injured,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted. 
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had  jniddenly  airiTed  in  his  native  kingdom,  e?en 
the  distinctians  pointed  oat  by  Fitzurse  did  not  al- 
together remove  the  Prince's  apfHfehensions ;  and 
while,  with  a  short  and  embarrassed  eulogy  upon 
his  valour,  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  him  the 
war-horse  assigned  as  the  prize,  he  trembled  lest 
from  the  barred  visor  of  the  mailed  finrm  before 
him,  an  answer  might  be  returned  in  the  deep  and 
awfiil  accents  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted. . 

But  the  Disinherited  Knight  spoke  not  a  word 
in  reply  to. the  compliment  of  the  Prinoe,  which 
he  only  acknowledged  with  a  profound  obduBance* 
.  The  horse  was  led  into  the  lists  by  two  grooms 
richly  dressed,  the  animal  itself  bdng  fiilly  accou<- 
tred  with  the  richest  war-furniture ;  whidi,  how- 
ever, scarcdy  added  to  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  judges.  Laying  one  hand  upon  the  pum- 
mel of  the  saddle,  the  Disinherited  Knight  vault- 
ed at  once  upon  the  back  of  the  steed  without 
making  use  of  the  stirrup,  and,  briandishing  aloft 
his  knee,  rode  twice  around  the  lists,  exhibiting 
the  points  and  paces  of  the  animal  with  the  sldU 
of  a  perfect  horseman.- 

The  appearance  of  vanity,  which  might  other- 
.  wise  have  been  attributed  to  this  display,  was  re- 
moved by  the  propriety  shewn  in  exhibiting  to  the 
best  advantage  the  princely  reward  with  which  he 
had  been  just  honoured,  and  the  Knight  was  again 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  all  present. 
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In '  the  meanwhile,  the  bustling  Fdor  of  Jor- 
vaulx  had  reminded  Prince  John,  in  a  whisper, 
that  the  victor  must  now  disphiy  his  good  judg- 
ment, instead  of  his  valour,  by  selecting  from  among 
the  beauties  who  graced  the  galleries  a  lady,  who 
should  fill  the  throne  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and 
of  liOve^  and  deliver  the  pruse  of  the  toumay  upon 
the  ensuing  day.  The  Prince  accordingly  made  a 
sign  with  his  truncheon,  as  the  Knight  passed  him 
in  his  second  career  around  the  lists.  The  Knight 
turned  towards  the  throng  and,  sinking  his  lance, 
until  the  point  was  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,'r^ 
mained  motionless,  as  if  expecting  John's  com- 
mands; while  all  admired  the  sudden  dexterity 
with  which  he  instantly  reduced  his  fiery  steed 
fimn  a  state  of  violent  motion  and  high  excitation 
to  the  stillness  of  an  equestrian  statue. 

Sir  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Prince  John, 

since  that  is  the  only  title  by  which  we  can  ad- 
dress you*  it  is  now  your  duty,  as  well  as  privilege, 
to  name  the  £sdr  lady,  who,  as  Queen  of  Honour 
and  of  Love^  is  to  preside  over  next  day's  festival 
If,  as  a  stranger  in  our  land,  you  should  require 
the  aid  of  other  judgment  to  guide  your  own,  we 
can  only  say  that  Alida,  the  daughter  of  our  gal- 
lant knight  Waldemiar  Fitzurse,  has  at  our  court 
been  long  held  the  first  in  beauty  as  in  place.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  your  undoubted  prerogative  to  con- 
fer on  whom  you  please  this  crown,  by  the  delivery 
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of  which  to  the  lady  of  your  dboic^  the  dectioa  of 
to-moiTow's  Queen  will  be  formal  and  complete.-* 
Baise  your  lance.** 

The  Knight  obeyed ;  and  Prince  John  placed 
upon  its  point  a  coronet  of  green  satin^  having 
around  its  edge  a  cirdet  of  gold^  the  upper  edge  of 
which  was  relieved  by  arrow-pmntB  and  hearts  pla- 
ced interdbangeaUy^  like  the  strawberry  leaves  and 
balls  upon  a  ducal  crown. 

In  the  broad  hint  which  he  dropped  respecting 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  FitsninCt  John  had 
more  than  one  motive  each  the  offsprii^  of  a  mind, 
which  was  a  strange  mixture  of  carelessness  and 
presumption  with  low  artifice  and  cunning.  He 
wished  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  chivalry 
around  him  his  own  indecent  and  unacceptable  jest 
respecting  the  Jewess  Rebecca ;  he  was  desirous  of 
conciliating  Alicia's  fiither  Waldemar,  of  whom  he 
stood  in  awe,  and  who  had  more  than  once  shewn 
himself  dissatisfied  during  the  course  of  the  day's 
proceedings.  He  had  also  a  wish  to  establish  hiim* 
self  in  the  good  graces  of  the  lady ;  for  John  was 
at' least  as  licentious  in  his  pleasures  as  profligate 
in  his  ambition.  But  besides  all  these  reasons,  he 
was  desirous  to  raise  up  against  the  Disinherited 
Ejiight  (towards  whom  he  already  entertained  a 
strong  dislike)  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  person  of 
Waldemar  Fitaurse,  who  was  likely,  he  thought^ 
highly  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter. 
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in  ease,  as  was  not  nnlikdy^  the  victor  should  make 
another  ohoioe. 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  For  the  Disinherited 
Knight  passed  the  gallery  dose  to  that  of  the 
Frincet  in  whidi  the  Lady  Alida  was  seated  in 
tlie  full  pride  of  triumphant  beauty,  and,  pacing 
forwards  as  slowly  as  he  had  hitherto  rode  swiftly 
around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exerdse  his  right  of 
examining  the  numerous  fiiir  faces  which  adorned 
that  splendid  drde. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  different  conduct 
of  the  beauties  who  imderwent  this  examination, 
during  the  time  it  was  going  forward.  Some  blush- 
ed, some  assumed  an  air  of  pride  and  dignity,  some 
looked  straight  forward,  and  essayed  to  seem  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  some  en- 
deavoured to  forbear  smiling,  and  there  were  two 
X  three  who  laughed  outright.  There  were  also 
some  who  dropped  their  veils  over  their  charms ; 
but,  as  the  Wardour  Manuscript  says  these  were 
fidr  ones  of  ten  years  standing,  it  may  be  supposed 
that,  having  had  their  full  share  of  such  vanities, 
they  were  willing  to  withdraw  their  daim,  in  order 
to  give  a  fiur  chance  to  the  rising  beauties  of  the 
age. 

At  length  the  champion  paused  beneath  the  bal- 
cony in  which  the  Lady  Rowena  was  placed,  and 
the  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  exdted  to  the 
utmost. 
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It  mu9t  be  ownedt  that  if  an  intereBt  difij&yed 
in  his  success  could  have  bribed  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  the  part  of  the  lists  before  which  he  pau- 
sed had  merited  his  predilection.  Cedric  the  Sax- 
on, overjoyed  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Tempkr, 
and  still  more  so  at  the  miscairiage  of  his  two  ma- 
levolrat  neighbours,  Front-de-Booiuf  and  Malvoi- 
sln,  had,  with  half  his  body  stretched  over  the  bal- 
cony, accompanied  the  victor  in  each  course,  not 
with  his  eyes  only,  but  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  The  Lady  Rowena  had  watched  the  pragress 
of  the  day  with  equal  attention,  though  without 
betraying  the  same  intense  interest.  Even  the  un- 
moved Athelstane  had  shewn  symptoms  of  shaking 
off  hia  apathy,  when,  calling  for  a  huge  goblet  of 
musquadine,  he  quaffed  it  to  the  health  of  the  IMs- 
inherited  Ediight. 

Another  group,  stationed  under  the  gallery  oc- 
cupied by  the  Saxons,  had  shewn  no  less  interest 
in  the  &te  of  the  day. 

**  Father  Abraham  !"  said  Isaac  of  York,  when 
the  first  course  was  run  betwixt  the  Templar  and 
the  Disinherited  Knight,  *'  how  fiercely  that  Gen- 
tile rides !  Ah,  the  good  horse  that  was  broujght 
all  the  long  way  from  Barbary,  he  takes  no  more 
care  of  him  than  if  he  were  a  wild  ass's  colt-«and 
the  noble  armour,  that  was  worth  so  many  zecchins 
to  Joseph  Fareira,  the  armourer  of  Milan,  besides 
seventy  in  the  hundred  of  profits,  he  cares  for  it  as 
little  as  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  highways  !" 
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**  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father/' 
said  Rebecca,  **  in  doing  such  a  dreadfiil  battle,  he 
can  scarce  be  expected  to  save  his  horse  and  ar- 
mour." 

^  Child  r  replied  Isaac,  somewhat  heated, 
**  thou  Imowest  not  what  thou  speakest— -His  neck 
and  limbs  are  his  own,  but  his  horse  and  armour 
belong  to  ■  Holy  Jacob !  what  was  I  about  to 
say ! — Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  youth — See,  Re- 
b^sca !  see,  he  is  again  about  to  go  up  to  battle 
against  the  Philistine — Pray,  child — pray  for  the 
safety  of  the  good  youth,— and  of  the  speedy  horse, 
and  the  rich  armour. — God  of  my  fathers !"  he 
again  exdaimed,  **  he  hath  conquered,  and  the  un- 
drcumcised  Philistine  hath  fallen  before  his  lance, 
— «ven  as  Ogg  the  Sang  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  fell  before  the  sword  of  our 
Others ! — ^Surely  he  shall  take  their  gold  and  their 
silver,  and  their  war-horses,  and  their  armour  of 
brass  and  of  steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoil." 

The  same  ainxiety  did  the  worthy  Jew  display 
during  every  course  that  was  run,  seldom  &iling 
to  hassard  a  hasty  calculation  concerning  the  value 
of  the  horse  and  armour  which  was  forfeited  to  the 
champion  upon  each  new  success.  There  had  been 
therefore  no  small  interest  taken  in  the  success  of 
the  Disinherited  Knight,  by  those  who  occupied 
the  part  of  the  lists  before  which  he  now  paused. 

Whether  from  indecision  or  some  other  motive 
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of  hesitation,  the  champion  of  ihe  day  remained 
stationary  for  more  than  a  minute,  while  the  eyes 
of  the  silent  audience  were  rivetted  upon  his  mo- 
tions ;  and  then,  gradually  and  gracefully  sinking 
the  point  of  his  lance^  he  deposited  the  coronet 
which  it  supported  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Rowena. 
The  trumpets  instantly  sounded,  while  the  heralds 
proclaimed  the  Lady  Rowena  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
and  of  Love  for  the  ensuhig  day,  menacing  ^th 
suitaUe  penalties  those  who  should  be  disobedient 
to  her  authority.  They  then  repeated  their  cry  of 
Largesse,  to  which  Cedric,  in  the  height  of  his  joy, 
replied  by  an  ample  donative,  and  to  which  Athel- 
stane,  though  less  promptly,  added  one  equally 
large. 

There  was  some  murmuring  among  the  damsels 
of  Norman  descent,  who  were  as  much  unused  to 
see  the  preference  given  to  a  Saxon  beauty,  as  the 
nobles  were  to  sustain  defeat  in  the  games  of  chi- 
valry which  they  themselves  had  introduced.  But 
these  sounds  of  disaffection  were  drowned  by  the 
popular  shout  of  **  Long  live  the  Lady  Rowena, 
the  chosen  and  lawful  Queen  of  Love  and  of  Beau- 
ty !"  To  which  many  added,  "  Long  live  the  Saxon 
Princess !  long  live  the  race  of  the  immortal  Al- 
fred!^ 

However  unacceptable  these  sounds  might  be  to 
Prince  John,  and  to'those  around  him,  he  saw  himr 
self  nevertheless  obliged  to  confirm  the  nomination 
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of  the  victor,  and  aooordingly  calling  to  liorse,  he 
left  his  thnme ;  and  mounting  his  jennett,  accom- 
panied by  his  train,  he  again  entered  the  lists. 
The  Prince  paused  a  moment  beneath  the  gallery 
of  the  Lady  Alicia,  to  whom  he  paid  his  compli- 
ments, observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  around 
him-^''  By  my  halidome,  sirs !  if  the  Knight's  feats 
in.  arms  have  shewn  that  he  hath  limbs  and  sinews, 
his  choice  hath  no  less  proved  that  his  eyes  are 
none  of  the  dearest." 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  during  his  whole  life, 
John's  misfortune,  not  perfectly  to  understand  the 
characters  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate. 
Waldemar  Fitzurse  was  rather  oflfended  than  plear 
sed  at  the  Prince  stating  thus  broadly  an  opinion, 
that  his  daughter  had  been  slighted. 

**  I  know  no  right  of  chivalry,''  he  said,  **  more 
precious  or  inalienable  than  that  of  each  free  knight 
to  choose  his  lady-love  by  his  own  judgment.  My 
daughter  courts  distinction  from  no  one;  and  in 
her  own  character,  and  in  her  own  sphere^  will 
never  fail  to  receive  the  full  proportion  of  that 
which  is  her  due." 

Prince  John  replied  not ;  but,  spurring  his  horse, 
as  if  to  give  vent  to  his  vexation,  he  made  the  ani* 
mal  bound  forward  to  the  gallery  where  Rowena 
was  seated,  with  the  crown  still  at  her  feet 

''  Assume,"  he  said,  *'  £iir  lady,  the  mark  of  your 
sovereignty,  to  which  none  vows  homage  more  sin- 
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oerely  than  ourself ;  and  if  it  please  you  to-day, 
with  your  noble  sire  and  friends,  to  grace  our  ban- 
quet in  the  Castle  of  Ashby,  we  shall  learn  to  know 
the  empress  to  whose  service  we  devote  to-morrow.'* 

Rowena  remained  silent,  and  Cedric  answered 
for  her  in  his  native  Saxon. 

**  The  Lady  Rowena,''  he  said,  ^'  possesses  not 
the  language  in  which  to  reply  to  your  courtesy,  or 
to  sustain  her  part  in  your  festival.  I  also,  and 
the  noble  Athelstane  of  Conihgsburgh,  speak  only 
the  language,  and  practise  only  the  manners,  of 
our  &thers.  We  therefore  decline  with  thanks 
your  courteous  invitation  to  the  banquet.  To-mor- 
row the  Lady  Rowena  will  take  upon  her  the  state 
to  whicb  she  has  been  called  by  the  free  election  of 
the  victor  Knight,  confirmed  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  people." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  the  coronet,  and  placed  it 
upon  Rowena's  head,  in  token  of  her  acceptance  of 
the  temporary  authority  assigned  to  her. 

**  What  says  he  ?"  said  Prince  John,  affecting 
not  to  understand  the  Saxon  language,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  well  skilled.  The  purport  of  Ce- 
dric's  speech  was  repeated  to  him  in  French.  "  It 
is  well,"  he  said ;  **  to-morrow  we  will  ourself  con- 
duct this  mute  sovereign  to  her  seat  of  dignity. — 
You,  at  least.  Sir  Knight,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  victor,  who  had  remaned  near  the  gallery, 
''  will  this  day  share  our  banquet  ?" 


The  Knight,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
low  and  hurried  voice,  excused  himself  by  pleading 
&tigue,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  to-mor- 
row's encounter. 

''  It  is  welly"  said  Prince  John  haughtily ;  *'  al- 
though unused  to  such  refusals,  we  will  endeavour 
to  digest  our  banquet  as  we  ms^,  though  ungraced 
by  the  most  suocessful  in  arms,  and  his  elected 
Qjueen  of  Beauty." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  lists  with  his  glittering 
train,  and  his  departure  was  the  signalfor  the  break- 
ing up  and  dispersion  of  the  spectators. 

Yet,  with  the  vindictive  memory  proper  to  of- 
fended pride,  especially  when  combined  with  con. 
sdous  want  of  desert,  John  had  hardly  proceeded 
three  paces,  ere,  turning  around,  he  fixed  an  eye  of 
stem  resentment  upon  the  yeoman  who  had  dis- 
pleased him  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  issued 
his  commands  to  the  men-at-arms  who  stood  near 
— *'  On  your  life,  suffer  not  that  fellow  to  escape." 

The  yeoman  stood  the  angry  glance  of  the  Prince 
with  the  same  unvaried  steadiness  which  had  mark- 
ed his  former  deportment,  saying,  with  a  smile,  *'  I 
have  no  intention  to  leave  Ashby  until  the  day  a£^ 
ter  to-morrow — ^I  must  see  how  Staffordshire  and 
Leicestershire  can  draw  their  bows — Needwood 
and  Chamwood  must  rear  good  archers." 

^'  I,"  said  Prince  John  to  his  attendants,  but  not 
in  direct  reply, — *'  I  will  see  how  he  can  draw  his 
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own ;  and  woe  betide  him  unless  Ids  skill  should 
prove  some  apology  for  his  insolence.** 

'*  It  is  full  time,"  said  Bracy,  **  that  the  outre-- 
cuidance  of  these  peasants  should  be  restrained  by 
some  striking  example.** 

Waldemar  Fitzurse,  who  probably  thought  his 
patron  was  not  taking  the  readiest  road  to  popu- 
larity, shrugged  up  his  shoulden  and  was  silent. 
Prince  John  resumed  his  retreat  from  the  lists,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  multitude  became  general. 

In  various  routes,  according  to  the  different 
quarters  from  which  they  came,  and  in  groups  of 
various  numbers,  the  spectators  were  seen  retreat- 
ing over  the  plain.  By  far  the  most  numerous  part 
streamed  towards  the  town  of  Ashby,  where  many 
of  the  distinguished  persons  were  lodged  in  the 
castle,  and  where  others  found  accommodation  in 
the  town  itself.  Among  these  were  most  of  the 
knights  who  had  already  appeared  in  the  touma^ 
ment,  or  who  proposed  to  fight  there  the  ensuing 
day,  and  who,  as  they  rode  slowly  along^  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  were  greeted  with  loud 
shouts  by  the  populace.  The  same  acclamations 
were  bestowed  upon  Prince  John,  although  he  was 
indebted  for  them  rather  to  the  splendour  of  his 
appearance  and  train,  than  to  the  popularity  of  his 
character. 

A  more  sincere  and  more  general,  as  wdOi  as  a 
better*merited  acclamation,  attended  the  victor  q£ 
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the  day,  until,  anxious  to  withdraw  himself  from 
popular  notice,  he  accepted  the  accommodation  of 
one  of  those  payilions  pitched  at  the  extremities  of 
the  lists,  the  use  of  which  was  courteously  tendered 
him  hy  the  marshals  of  the  field.  Upon  his  reti- 
ring to  his  tent,  many  who  had  lingered  in  the  lists, 
to  look  upon  and  form  conjectures  concerning  him, 
also  dispersed. 

The  signs  and  sounds  of  a  tumultuous  concourse 
of  men  latdy  crowded  together  in  one  place,  and 
agitated  hy  the  same  passing  events,  were  now  ex- 
changed for  the  distant  hum  of  voices  of  different 
groups  retreating  in  all  directions,  and  these  speed- 
ily died  away  in  silence.  No  other  sounds  were 
heard  save  the  voices  of  tiie  menials  who  stripped 
the  galleries  of  tiieir  cushions  and  tapestry,  in  or- 
der to  put  them  in  safety  for  the  night,  and  wran- 
gled among  themselves  for  the  half-used  hotties  a£ 
wine  and  relics  of  the  refreshment  which  had  heen 
served  round  to  the  spectators. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lists  more  than  one 
forge  was  erected ;  and  these  now  b^an  to  glim- 
mer through  tiie  twilight,  announcing  the  toil  rf 
the  armourers,  which  was  to  continue  through  the 
whole,  night,  in  order  to  repair  or  alter  the  armour 
which  were  to  he  used  to-morrow. 

A  strong  guard  of  m^-at-arms,  which  was  re- 
newed at  intervals,  from  two  hours  to  two  hours, 
surrounded  the  lists,  and  kept  watch  during  the 
night. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ThiUy  like  the  sad  presaghig  nvha,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in.  her  hollow  beak. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  hijim  her  sable  wings ; 
Vex'd  and  tormented,  runs  poor  Bambas, 
With  fittal  curses  towards  these  Christians. 

Jew  of  if  alia* 

The  Disinherited  Knight  had  no  sooner  reached 
his  pavilion,  than  squires  and  pages  in  abundance 
tended  their  services  to  disarm  him/to  bring  fresh 
attire,  and  to  offer  him  the  refreshment  of  the  bath. 
Their  2eal  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  sharpened 
by  curiosity,  since  every  one  desired  to  know  who 
the  knight  was  that  had  gained  so  many  laurels, 
yet  had  refrised  to  lift  his  visor  or  to  name  his  name. 
But  their  officious  inquisitiveness  was  not  gratified. 
The  Disinherited  Knight  refused  all  other  assist'^ 
ance  save  that  of  his  own  squire,  or  rather  yeoman 
— a  clownish-looking  man,  who,  wrapt  in  a  cloak 
of  dark-coloured  felt,  and  having  his  head  and  fiice 
half-buried  in  a  Norman  bonnet  made  bf  black  fur, 
seemed  to  affect  the  incognito  as  much  as  his  mas- 
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ter.  All  others  being  excluded  frokn  this  tent,  this 
att^indant  relieved  his  master  from  the  more  buiv 
then^me  parts  of  his  armour,  and  placed  food  and 
^ne  before  him,  which  the  exertions  of  the  day 
had  rendered  tery  acceptable. 

H^  had  scarcely  finished  a  hasty  meal,  ere  his 
menial  announced  to  him  that  five  men,  each  lead« 
ing  a  barbed  steed,  desired  to  speak  with  him.  The 
Disinherited  Knight  had  exchanged  his  armour 
for  the  long  robe  usually  worn  by  those  of  his  con^ 
dition,  which,  being  furnished  with  a  hood,  con-^ 
tealed  the  features,  when  such  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  wearer,  almost  as  completely  as  the  visor  of  the 
helmet  itself;  but  the  twilight,  which  was  now  fast 
dai^kening,  would  of  itself  have  rendered  a  disguise 
unnecessary,  unless  to  persons  to  whom  the  face 
of  an  individual  chanced  to  be  particularly  well 
known. 

The  Disinherited  Kjiight,  therefore^  st^pt  bold-» 
ly  forth  to  the  front  of  his  tent,  and  found  the 
squires  of  the  challengers,  whom  he  easily  knew  by 
their  russet  and  black  dresses,  each  of  whom  led  his 
master's  charger,  loaded  with  the  armour  in  which 
he  had  that  day  fought. 

''  According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,"  said  the 
foremost  of  these  men,  ''  I,  Baldwin  de  Oyley, 
squire  to  the  redoubted  Knight  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  make  offer  to  you,  styling  yourself  the 
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'  Disinherited  Kmght,  of  the  horse  and  annour  used 
by  the  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilhert  in  this  day's 
Passage  of  Anns,  leaving  it  with  your  nobleness  to 
retain  or  to  ransom  the  same,  according  to  your 
pleasure ;  for  «ich  is  the  law  of  arms." 

The  other  squires  repeated  nearly  the  same  finr- 
mula,  and  then  stood  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight. 

"  To  you,  four  sirs,"  replied  the  Knight,  address- 
ing those  who  had  last  spoken,  "  and  to  your  ho- 
nourable and  valiant  masters,  I  have  one  common 
reply.  Commend  me  to  the  noble  Knights,  your 
masters,  and  say,  I  should  do  ill  to  deprive  them 
of  steeds  and  arms  whidi  can  never  be  used  by 
braver  cavaliers. — ^I  would  I  could  here  end  my 
message  to  these  gallant  knights ;  but  being,  as  I 
term  myself  in  truth  and  earnest,  the  Disinhait- 
ed,  I  must  be  thus  &r  bound  to  your  masters,  that 
they  will,  of  their  courtesy,  be  pleased  to  ransom 
their  armour,  since  that  which  I  wear  I  can  hardly 
term  mine  own." 

"  We  stand  conmiissioned,"  answered  the  squire 
of  Re^nald  Front-de-Bceuf,  "  to  offer  each  a  hun<« 
dred  zecchins  in  ransom  of  these  horses  and  suits 
of  armour." 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  said  the  Disinherited  Kjiight. 
''  Half  the  sum  my  present  necessitiem  compel  me 
to  accept ;  of  the  remaining  half,  distribute  one 
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moiety  among  yourselves,  sir  squires,  and  divide 
the  other  half  betwixt  the  heralds  and  the  pursui- 
vants, and  minstrels,  and  attendants." 

The  squires,  with  cap  in  hand,  and  -low  reve- 
rences, expressed  their  deep  sense  of  a  courtesy  and 
generosity  not  often  practised,  at  least  upon  a  scale 
so  extensive.  The  Disinherited  Knight  then  ad- 
dressed his  discourse  to  Baldwin,  the  squire  of 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  **  From  your  master,** 
said  he,  **  I  will  accept  neither  arms  nor  ransom. 
Say  to  him  in  my  name,  that  our  strife  is  not  end^ 
ed — no,  not  till  we  have  fought  as  well  with  swords 
ad  with  lances — as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback. 
To  this  mortal  quarrel  be  has  himself  defied  me, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  the  challenge. — Meantime 
let  him  be  assured,  that  I  hold  him  not  as  one  of 
his  companions,  with  whom  I  can  with  pleasure 
exchange  courtesies :  but  rather  as  one  with  whom 
I  stand  upon  terms  of  mortal  defiance.'* 

•*  My  master/'  answered  Baldwin,  "  knows  how 
to  requite  scorn  with  scorn,  and  blows  with  blows, 
as  well  as  courtesy  with  courtesy.  Since  you  dis«- 
dain  to  accept  from  him  any  share  of  the  ransom 
at  which  you  have  rated  the  arms  of  the  othet 
knights,  I  must  leave  his  armour  and  his  horse 
here,  being  well  assured  that  he  will  never  mount 
the  one  nor  wear  the  other." 

**  You  have  spoken  well,  good  squire,"  said  the 
Disinherited  Knight,  **  well  and  boldly,  as  it  be* 
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seemeth  him  to  speak  who  answers  for  an  absent 
master,  Leave  not,  however,  the  horse  and  ar- 
mour here.  Restore  them  to  thy  master ;  or,  if  he 
scorns  to  accept  them,  retail  them,  good  fiiend,  for 
thine  own  use.  So  &r  as  they  are  mine,  I  bestow 
them  upon  you  freely/* 

Baldwin  made  a  deep  obeisance^  and  retired  with 
his  companions ;  and  the  Disinherited  Kiught  en- 
tered the  pavilion. 

"  Thus  far,  Gurth,"  said  he,  addressing  his  at« 
tendant,  "  the  reputation  of  English  chivalry  hath 
pot  snfFered  in  my  hands." 

^^  And  I,"  said  Gurth,  **  for  a  Saxon  swine-herd, 
)iave  not  ill  played  the  per^nage  of  a  Norman 
9quire-at-arms.** 

*^  Yea,  but,'*  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
^'  thou  hast  ever  kept  me  in^  anxiety  lest  thy  dpwp*^ 
ish  bearing  should  discover  thee,** 

**  Tush  r*  said  Gurth,  "  I  fear  discovery  from 
none,  saving  my  play-fellow,  Wamba  the  Jester,  of 
whom  I  could  never  discover  whether  he  were  most 
knave  or  fool.  Yet  I  could  scarce  choose  but  laugh, 
when  my  old  master  passed  so  near  to  m^j  dream^ 
ing  all  the  while  that  Gurth  was  keeping  his  porki- 
ers  many  a  mile  off,  in  the  thickets  and  swamps  of 
Jlotherwood.     If  I  am  discovered-i — ?-•* 

<<  Enough,"  said  the  Disinberited  Knight,  '*  thou 
knowest  my  promise  " 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Gurth,  "  I  will 
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never  fail  my  friend  for  fear  of  my  sldn^cuttiug.  I 
have  a  tough  hide,  that  will  bear  the  scourge  b$ 
well  as  any  hoar's  lude  ia  my  herd." 

**  Trust  me,  I  will  requite  the  risk  you  run  for 
my  love,  Gurth,"  said  the  Knight  "  Meanwhile, 
I  pray  you  to  accept  these  ten  pieces  of  gold." 

'*  I  am  richer,"  said  Gurth,  putting  them  into 
his  pouch,  **  than  ever  w^  swine-herd  or  bondjs-* 


man." 


t€ 


Take  this  bag  of  gold  to  Ashby,"  continued 
his  master,  **  and  find  out  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York, 
and  let  him  pay  himself  for  the  horse  and  arms 
with  which  his  credit  suj^lied  me." 

"  Nay,  by  St  Dunstan,"  replied  Gurth,  "  that  I 
will  not  do." 

*'  How,  knave,"  replied  his  master,  **  wilt  thou 
not  obey  my  eomroimds  ?" 

**  So  they  be  honest,  reasonable,  and  Christian 
commands,"  replied  Gurth ;  **  but  this  is  none  of 
these,  Tq  s^ffer  the  Jew  to  pay  himself  would  be 
dishonest,  for  it  would  be  cheating  my  master ;  and 
unreasonable,  for  it  were  the  part  of  a  fool ;  and  iin-< 
christian,  aiince  it  would  b$  plundering  a  believer 
to  enriqh  an  infidel." 

**  See  him  contented,  however,  thou  varlet,"  said 
the  Disiuherited  Knight. 

'*  I  will  dp  so,"  said  Gurth,  taking  the  bag  un- 
der his  qloak,  and  leavuig the  apartment;  '^  and  it. 
will  go  hard,"  he  muttered,  ''  but  I.  content  him 
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vAih  one-foarih  of  his  own  asking.'*  80  saytng,  he 
departed,  and  left  the  Disinhaited  Knight  to  his 
own  perplexed  ruminations ;  which,  upon  more  ae* 
eounts  than  it  is  now  possible  to  communicate  to 
the  reader,  were  of  a  nature  peculiarly  agitating 
and  painfuL 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  the  i^lage 
of  Ashby,  or  rather  to  a  country  house  in  its  vici* 
nity  belonging  to  a  wealthy  Israelite,  with  whom 
Isaac,  his  daughter,  and  retinue,  had  taken  up  their 
quarters ;  the  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  being  as  li- 
beral in  exercising  the  duties  of  hospitality  and 
charity  among  their  own  people,  as  they  were  al- 
leged to  be  reluctant  and  churlish  in  extending 
them  to  others. 

In  an  apartment,  smaU  indeed,  but  ridily  fur- 
nished with  decorations  of  an  Oriental  taste,  Rebec- 
ca was  seated  on  a  heap  of  embroidered  cushions, 
which,  piled  along  a  low  platform  that  surrounded 
the  apartment,  served  like  the  estrada  of  the  Spa- 
niards, instead  of  chairs  and  stools.  She  was  waitch- 
nig  the  motions  of  her  father  with  a  look  of  an- 
xious and  filial  afiection,  while  he  paced  the  apart- 
ment with  a  dejected  mien  and  disordered  step; 
sometimes  clasping  his  hands  together— sometimes 
casting  his  eyes  to  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  as  one 
who  laboured  under  great  mental  tribulation.  **  O, 
Jacob  }^  he  exdaimed — **  O,  all  ye  twelve  Holy 
Fathers  of  our  tribe  !  what  a  losing  venture  is  this 
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for  one  who  hath  duly  kept  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
the  law  of  Mooes — ^Fifty  zeechma  wrenched  from 
me  at  one  dutch,  and  hy  the  talons  (^a  tyrant  P* 

"^  Ba^  jGfither,*'  said  Behecoa,  ''  you  seemed  to 
gite  the  gold  to  Prinee  John  willingly." 

"^  Willingly  ?  the  hloteh  of  Egypt  upon  him  !~ 
Willingly,  saidst  thou  ? — Ay,  as  willingly  as  wh», 
in  the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  I  flung  over  my  merchan- 
dise to  lighten  the  ship,  while  she  lahoured  in  the 
tempest-^rd>ed  the  seething  hillows  in  my  choice 
ffilks — ^perfumed  theit  hriny  foam  with  myrrh  and 
aloes— -enriched  their  caverns  with  gold  and  silver 
woik  !  And  was  oiot  that  an  hour  of  unutterable 
misery,  though  my  own  hands  made  the  sacrifice  ?" 

^  But  it  was  to  save  our  lives,  fitther,''  answered 
Rebecca,  *'  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  has  since 
Messed  your  store  and  your  gettings.'' 

''  Ay,^  answered  Isaac,  *'  but  if  the  tyrant  lays 
hdid  on  them  as  he  did  to^ay,  and  compels  me  to 
•mile  while  he  is  robbing  me  ?— O  daughter,  dis- 
inherited and  wandering  as  we  are,  the  worst  evil 
that  befidfa  our  race  is,  that  when  we  are  wronged 
and  plundered,  all  the  world  laughs  around,  and  we 
are  comp^ed  to  supfHress  our  sense  of  injury,  and 
to  smile  tamely,  when  we  should  revenge  bravely.^ 

'*  Think  not  thus  of  it.  my  father,''  said  Kebec* 
ea ;  *^  we  also  have  advantages.  These  Gentiles, 
erael  and  op^essive  as  they  are,  are  in  some  sort 
dependent  on  the  dispersed  diildren  of  Zion,  whom 
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they  despise  and  persecute.  Without  the  ^d  of 
our  wealth,  they  oould  neither  furnish  forth  thdr 
hosts  in  w^r,  nor  their  triumphs  m  peace ;  and  the 
gold  which  we  lend  them  returns,  with  iii^creiise  to 
our  coffers.  We  are  like  the  herb  whi^  flouridi- 
eth  most  wh^n  it  is  most  trampled.  Even  this  day's 
pageai^t  had  not  proceeded  without  the  consist  of 
the  despised  Jew,  who  furnished  the  means." 

**  laughter,"  said  loaae^  ^*  thou  hast  harped 
uppn  another  string  of  sorrow.  The  goodly  ste0d 
and  the  rich  armour,  equal  to  the  full  profit  of  my 
adventure  with  our  Kirjath  Jairam  of  Leice8te9<T— 
there  is  a  dead  loss  too,  swallows  up  the  gains  of  a 
week ;  ay,  of  the  space  between  two  Sabaoths--and 
yet  it  may  end  better  than  I  now  thinly  for  'tis  a 
good  youth." 

**  Assuredly,"  said  Rebecca,  **  you  shall  not  re- 
pent you  of  requiting  the  gopd  deed  f eo^v^  of  the 
stranger  knight" 

**  I  trust  so,  daughter,"  mA  Isaacs ''  and  I  trust 
too  in  the  rebuilding  of  Zion ;  but  as  well-do  I 
hope  with  my  own  bpdily  ey^  to  see  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  the  new  Temple,  as  to  see  a  Cfaria- 
tian,  yea«  the  very  best  of  Chrijiti^Ss  r^^y  a  debt 
to  a  Jew,  unless  under  th^  awe  of  the  judge  9X^ 
jailor." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  discontented  walk 
through  the  apartment ;  ap4  ^Q^ebeeiBiiy  pcaroeiving 
that  her  attempts  at  consohttion  only  served  to 
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awakeo  new  subjects  of  eoiAphint,  wisely  desisted 
from  her  unavailing  efiprta^^a  prudential  line  of 
conduct*  and  we  reopmmepd  to  all  who  set  up  for 
comforters  and  advisers,  to  follow  it  in  the  like  aX' 
oumstanoes. 

The  evening  was  now  becoming  dark*  when  a 
Jewish  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  placed 
upon  the  table  two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed 
oil ;  the  richest  wines,  and  the  most  delicate  re- 
fiieshments,  were  at  the  same  time  displayed  by  an- 
other Israelitish  domestic  on  a  small  ebony  table, 
inlaid  widi  silver ;  for,  in  the  interior  of  their 
houses,  the  Jews  revised  themselves  no  expensive 
indulgendes.  At  the  same  time  the  servant  in- 
formed Isaac,  that  a  Nazarene  (so  they  termed 
Christians,  while  conversing  among  themselves,) 
desired  to  speak  with  him*  He  that  would  live  by 
traffic,  must  hold  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  every 
one  claiming  business  with  him.  Isaac  at  once  re- 
placed on  the  table  the  imtasted  glass  of  Greek 
wine  which  he  had  just  raised  to  his  lips,  and  say- 
ing hastily  to  his  daughter,  *'  Rebecca,  veil  thy- 
9elf^''  commanded  the  stranger  to  be  admitted. 

Just  as  Rebecca  had  dropped  over  her  fine  fea- 
tures a  screen  of  silver  gauze  which  reached  to  her 
feet,  the  door  opened,  and  Gurth  entered,  wrapt  in 
the  ample  fold  of  his  Norman  mantle.  His  appear- 
ance was  rather  suspicious  than  prepossessing,  espe- 
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dally  88,  instead  of  doffing  his  bonnet,  he  pnlled  it 
still  deeper  over  his  ru^ed  blow. 

''  Art  thou  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York  ?**  said  GnrUi 
in  Saxon. 

'*  I  am,"  replied  Isaac,  in  the  same  language, 
(for  his  traffic  had  rendered  every  tongue  spoken 
in  Britain  &miliar  to  him) — *^  and  who  art  thou?^ 

^  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,**  answered  Gurth. 

**  As  much  as  my  name  is  to  thee,"  replied  Isaac  ; 
^*  fi>r  without  knowing  thine,  how  can  I  hold  inter«> 
course  with  thee  ?" 

'*  Easily,"  answered  Gurth ;  *•  I,  hemg  to  pay 
money,  must  know  that  I  deliver  it  to  the  right 
person ;  thou,  who  are  to  receive  it,  will  not,  I 
think,  care  very  greatly  by  whose  hands  it  is  de- 
livered.'* 

"  O,**  said  the  Jew,  *•  you  are  come  to  pay  mo- 
neys ? — ^Holy  Father  Abraham  !  that  altereth  our 
relation  to  each  other.  And  from  whom  dost  thou 
bring  it  ?*• 

^  From  the  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth, 
*'  victor  in  this  day's  tournament.  It  is  the  price 
of  the  armour  supplied  to  him  by  Kirjath  Jairam 
of  Leicester,  on  thy  recommendation.  The  steed 
is  restored  to  thy  stable.  I  desire  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  I  am  to  pay  for  the 


armour." 


^'  I  said  he  was  a  good  youth  !*  eKdaimed  Isaac 
with  joyful  exultation.    **  A  cup  of  wine  will  do 
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thee  no  hum,**  he  added^  illfii^  and  handing  to 
the  swine-herd  a  richer  dilEiught  than  he  had  erer 
betee  tasted.  *' And  how  much  money/' continued 
Isaac,  **  hast  thou  brought  with  thee  ?" 

**  Holy  Virgin,"  said  Gurth,  setting  down  the 
enp,  **  what  nectar  these  unbetieving  dogs  drink, 
while  true  Christians  are  £iin  to  quaff  ale  as  mud- 
dy and  thick  as  the  draff  we  give  to  hogs ! — ^What 
money  have  I  brought  with  me  ?**  continued  the 
Saxon,  when  he  had  finished  this  undyil  ejacula- 
tion, *'  even  but  a  small  sum ;  something  in  hand 
the  whilst.  What,  Isaac !  thou  must  bear  a  (ion- 
science,  though  it  be  a  Jewish  one." 

^  Nay,  but,"  said  Isaac,  '^  thy  master  has  won 
goodly  steeds  and  rich  armours  with  the  strength 
of  his  lanoe,  and  of  his  right  hand — but  Mis  agood 
youth — ^the  Jew  will  take  these  in  present  payment, 
and  render  him  bade  the  surplus." 

**  My  master  has  disposed  of  them  already,"  said 
Gurth.  ' 

*'  Ah !  that  was  wrong,"  said  the  Jew,  **  that 
was  the  part  of  a  fool.  No  Christians  here  could 
buy  so  many  horses  and  armour — no  Jew  except 
myself  would  give  him  half  die  values*  But  thou 
hast  a  hundred  aecchins  with  thee  in  that  bag," 
said  Isaac,  prying  under  Gurth's  doak,  '*  it  is  a 
heavy  one." 

''  I  have  heads  for  cross-bow  bolts  in  it," 
Gurth  readily. 
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''Well  then/'  said  Isaacs,  ''if  I  should  say  thut 
I  should  take  e^hty  zeochins  for  the  good  dteed  aiid 
Ike  rich  armour^  which  leaves  me  not  a  guilder's 
profit,  have  you  money  to  pay  me  ?^ 

"  Barely,"  said  Gurth,  "  and  it  will  leave  toy 
master  nigh  pennyless.  Nevertheless,  if  such  he 
your  least  offer,  I  must  be  content/* 

'^  Fill  thyself  another  goblet  of  wine,''  said  the 
Jew.  "  Ah  !  eighty  zecchins  is  too  little.  It  lea- 
veth  no  profit  for  the  usages  of  the  moneys ;  and, 
besides,  the  good  horse  may  have  sufl^ed  wrong  in 
this  day's  enootmter.  O,  it  was  a  hard  and  a  dan« 
gerous  meeting !  man  and  steed  rushing  on  each 
othl^  like  wild  bulls  of  Bashan  !  The  horse  cannot 
but  have  had  wrong." 

"  And  I  say,"  replied  Gurth,  '*  he  Is  soimd,  wind 
and  limb ;  and  you  may  see  him  now,  in  your 
stable.  And  I  say,  over  and  above,  that  seventy 
siecchins  is  enough  for  the  armour,  and  I  hope  a 
Christian's  word  is  as  good  as  a  Jew*s.  If  you  will 
not  take  seventy,  I  will  carry  this  bag  (and  he 
shook  it  till  the  contents  jingled)  back  to  my  mas-> 
ter." 

"  Nay,  nay !"  said  Isaac ;  "  lay  down  the  talents 
'—the  shekels — ^the  eighty  zecchins,  and  thou  shalt 
see  I  will  consider  thee  liberally." 

Gurth  complied ;  and  telling  out  eighty  zecchins 
upon  the  table,  the  Jew  delivered  out  to  him  an 
acquittance  for  the  suit  of  armour.  The  Jew's  hand 
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trembled  for  joy  as  he  wr&pped  up  the  Arst  seventy 
pieces  of  gold.  The  last  ten  he  told  over  With  miich 
deliberation,  pausing,  and  saying  something  M  he 
took  each  piece  from  the  table,  and  dropt  it  itltd 
his  purse.  It  seemed  as  if  his  avarice  was  strug- 
gling with  his  better  nature,  and  compelling  him 
to  pouch  zecchin  dfter  zecchin>  while  his  generosity 
urged  him  to  restore  some  part  at  least  to  his  be- 
ne&ctor.   His  whole  speech  ran  nearly  thus : 

'*  Seventy-one^-seventy-tWo ;  thy  master  is  a 
good  youth — seventy-three,  an  excellent  youth— 
8eventy-fi>ur — ^that  pifeoe  hath  been  dipt  within  the 
ring — sevetity-five — and  that  looketh  light  of 
weight — seventy-six — ^when  thy  master  wants  mo^ 
ney,  let  him  come  to  Isaac  of  York— seventy-seven 
*— that  is,  with  reasonable  security.^'  Here  he  made 
a  considerable  pause,  and  Gurth  had  good  hope 
that  the  last  three  pieces  might  escape  the  fate  of 
th^ir  comrades ;  but  the  enumeration  proceeded. — 
"  Seventy-eight — thou  art  a  good  fellow — seventy- 
nine— and  deservest  something  for  thyself——** 

Here  the  Jew  paused  again,  and  looked  at  the 
last  ssecdiin,  intending,  doubtless,  to  beidtow  it  up- 
on Gurth.  He  weighed  it  upon  the  tip  of  his  fih-i^ 
ger,  and  made  it  ring  by  dropping  it  upon  the 
table.  Had  it  rung  too  flat,  or  had  it  felt  a  hair's 
breadth  too  light,  generosity  had  carried  the  day ; 
but,  unhappily  for  Gurth,  the  chime  was  full  and 
true,  the  zecchin  plump,  newly  coined,  and  a  grain 
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above  wdg^t.  Isaac  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
part  with  it,  so  dropt  it  into  his  purse  as  if  in  ab- 
sence of  mind,  with  the  w<»ds,  **  Eighty  completeB 
the  tale,  and  I  trust  thy  master  will  reward  thee 
handsomely.  Surely,'^  he  added,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  bag,  *^  thou  hast  more  coins  in  that  pouch  ?" 

Gurth  grinned,  which  was  his  nearest  approach 
to  a  laugh,  as  he  replied,  **  About  the  same  quan- 
tity which  thou  hast  just  told  over  so  carefnUy.** 
He  then  folded  the  quittance,  and  put  it  un- 
der his  cap,  adding, — **  Peril  of  thy  beard,  Jew, 
see  that  this  be  full  and  ample."  He  filled  him- 
self, unbidden,  a  third  goblet  of  wine,  and  left  the 
apartment  without  ceremony. 

'^  Rebecca,''  said  the  Jew,  '*  that  Ishmaelite  hath 
gone  somewhat  beyond  me.  Nevertheless  his  mas* 
ter  is  a  good  youth — ay,  and  I  am  well  pleased  that 
he  hath  gained  shekels  of  gold  and  shekels  of  sil* 
ver,  even  by  the  speed  of  his  horse  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  lance,  which,  like  that  of  Goliath 
the  Philistine,  might  vie  with  a  weaver's  beam." 

As  he  turned  to  receive  Rebecca's  answer,  he 
observed,  that  during  his  chaffmng  with  Gurth, 
she  had  left  the  apartment  unperceived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gurth  had  descended  the 
stair,  and,  having  reached  the  dark  anti-chamber 
or  hall,  was  puzding  about  to  discover  the  entrance^ 
when  a  figure  in  white,  shewn  by  a  small  silver 
lamp  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  beckoned  him 
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into  a  side  apartment.  Ourth  had  some  reluetan'oe 
to  obey  the  summons.  Rough  and  im pietuous  as  a 
wild  boar,  where  only  earthly  force  was  to  be  ap- 
prehendedy  He  had  all  the  diaracterktic  terrors  of 
a  Saxon  respecting  fiiwns^  foresfe^fiends,  white  w^ 
men,  and  the  whole  of  superstition  which  they 
brought  with  them  firom  the  wilds  of  Germany. 
He  rem^nbered,  moreotrer^  that  he  was  in  the 
house  of  a  Jew,  a  people  who»  besides  the'  other 
unamiable  qualities  which  popular  report  ascribed 
to  them,  were  supposed  to  be  profound  necroman- 
cers and  cabalists^  Nevertheless,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  obeyed  the  beckoning  summons  of  the 
apparition,  and  followed  her  into  the  apartment 
which  she  indicated. 

"  My  father  did  but  jeilit  with  thee,  good  fellow," 
said  Rebecca ;  *^  he  owes  thy  master  deeper  kind- 
ness than  these  arms  and  steed  could  pay,  were 
their  value  tenfold.  What  sum  didst  thou  pay  my 
father  even  now  ?" 

**  Eighty  zecchins,"  sKid  Gurth,  surprised  at  the 
question. 

**  In  this  purse,"  said  Rebecca^ ''  thou  wilt  find 
a  hundred.  Restore  to  thy  master  that  which  is 
his  due,  and  enrich  thyself  with  the  remainder. 
Haste — begone — stay  not  to  render  thanks !  and 
beware  how  you  pass  through  this  crowded  town, 
where  thou  mayst  easily  lose  both  thy  burden  and 
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thy  life. — ^Reuben,**  she  added»  clapping  her  hands 
together,  ^  light  forth  this  stranger,  and  &il  not  to 
draw  lock  and  bar  behind  him." 

Reuben,  a :  dark-brow'd  and  black-bearded  Is- 
raelite, obeyed  her  summons,  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand ;  undid  the  outward  door  of  the  house,  and 
conducting  Gurth  across  a  paved  court,  let  him  out 
through  a  wicket  iii  the  entrance-gate^  which  he 
closed  behind  him  with  such  bolts  and  chains  as 
would  well  have  become  that  of  a  prison. 

"  By  St  Dunstan,"  said  Gurth,  as  he  stumbled 
up  the  dark  avenue,  '^  this  is  no  Jewess,  but  an  an- 
gel from  heaven!  Ten  zecchins  from  my  brave  young 
master— twenty  from  this  pearl  of  Zion— Oh,  hap- 
py day ! — Such  another,  Gurth,  will  redeem  thy 
bondage,  and  make  thee  a  brother  as  free  of  thy 
guild  as  the  best.  And  then  do  I  lay  down  my 
swine-herd's  horn  and  staff,  and  take  the  freeman's 
6 Word  and  buckler,  and  follow  my  young  master 
to  the  death,  without  hiding  either  my  fiice  or  my 


name.'* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1  OtUkw.  Stiiid,  m,  and  throw  us  tiiat  yon  ban  abmit  you ; 
If  noti  well  nteke  you  ait,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed,  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  Tillaina 
That  aii  the  trateUera  do  fear  ao  rnUch. 

FaL  My  fHenda, 

1  OhI.  That'a  not  ao,  air,  we  an  your  enemiea^ 

8  (Xit.  Peaoel  well  hear  hinu 

S  Out.  Ay,  hy  my  beard,  will  we; 
For  he'a  a  proper  nuuitf 

TwoQeidUmentfVermuU 


The  Hoctimial  adventured  6f  Gnrth  were  Aot 
-^  ocmdiided;  indeed  he  himself  bec8tne  partly 
of  thttt  mind,  when,  after  passing  one  or  two  strag- 
gling houses  which  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage he  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane,  running  he^ 
tween  two  hanks  overgrown  with  hazel  and  faolly^ 
while  here  and  there  a  dwarf  oak  flung  its  anna 
altogether  across  the  path.  The  lime  Wias  moreover' 
much  rutted  and  broken  up  by  the  carriages  which 
had  recently  transported  articles  of  various  kinds  to 
the  place  of  the  toumamentj  and  it  was  dark,  fer 
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the  banks  and  bushes  intercepted  the  light  of  a  Seut 
summer  moon. 

From  the  village  were  heard  the  distant  sounds 
of  revehry,  mixed  occasionally  with  loud  laughter, 
sometimes  broken  by  screams,  and  sometimes  by 
wild  strains  of  distant  music  All  these  sounds,  in- 
tinuitmg  the  disorderly  state  Of  the  town,  crowded 
with  military  nobles  and  their  dissolute  attend- 
ants, gave  Gurth  some  uneasiness.  **  The  Jewess 
was  right,*'  he  said  to  himselE  "  By  heaven  and 
St  Dunstan,  I  would  I  were  safe  at  my  journey's 
end  with  all  this  treasure !  Here  are  sudi  numbers, 
I  will  not  say  of  arrant  thieves,  but  of  errant  knights 
and  errant  squires,  errant  monks  and  errant  min- 
strels, errant  jugglers  and  errant  jesters,  that  a 
man  with  a  single  merk  would  be  in  danger,  much 
more  a  poor  swine-herd  with  a  whole  bagful  of 
zecchins.  Would  I  were  out  of  the  shade  of  these 
infernal  bushes,  that  I  might  at  least  see  any  c^ 
St  Nicholas's  derks  before  they  spring  on  my 
shoulders." 

Gurth  accordingly  hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to 
gain  the  open  common  to  which  the  lane  led,  but 
was  not  so  fortunate^  as  to.  accomplish  his  object. 
Just  as  he  had  attained  the  upper  end  of  the  lane, 
where  the  underwood  was  thickest,  four  men  spnmg 
upon  him,  even  as  his  feats  antidpated,  two  from 
^ach  side  of  the  road,  and  seized  him  so  £»t,  that 
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resbtanoe,  if  practicable,  would  have  been  too  late, 
— *^  Surrender  your  charge ;"  said  one  of  them ; 
**  we  are  the  ddiverers  of  the  commonwealth^  who 
ease  every  man  of  his  burthen." 

''  You  should  not  ease  me  of  mine  so  lightly," 
muttered  Gurth,  whose  surly  honesty  could  not  be 
tamed  even  by  the  pressure  of  immediate  violence, 
— '*  had  I  it  but  in  my  power  to  give  three  strokes 
in  its  defence." 

*^  We  shall  see  that  presently,"  S2ud  the  robber ; 
and,  speaking  to  his  companicms*  he  added,  **  bring 
along  the  knave.  I  see  he  would  have  his  head 
broken,  as  well  as  his'pnrse  cut,  and  so  be  let  blood 
in  two  veins  at  once." 

Gurth  was  hurried  along  agreeably  to  this  man- 
date,  and  having  been  dragged  somewhat  roughly 
over  the  bank,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lane, 
found  himself  in  a  straggling  thicket,  which  lay  be- 
twixt it  and  the  open  common.  He  was  compelled 
to  follow  his  rough  conductors  into  the  v^  depth 
of  this  cover,  where,  unexpectedly,  they  stopt  in  an 
irrqrular  open  space,  free  in  a  great  measure  from 
trees,  and  on  which^  therefor^  the  beams  of  the 
inoon  fell  without  much  interruption  from  boughs 
and  leaves.  Heie  his  captors  were  joined  by  two 
4>ther  persons,  apparently  belonging  to  the  gang. 
They  had  short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quarter* 
staves  in  their  hands,  and  Gurth  could  now  observe 
that  all  m.  wove  visors,  which  rendered  their  occu- 
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pation  a  matter  of  no  quertion^  evai  had  their  fonner 
proceedings  left  it  in  doubt. 

*'  What  money  hast  thou,  ohurl  ?"  said  one  of 
the  thieves. 

^  Thirty  aecduns  of  my  own  ^wpetty,^  answer- 
ed Gurth^  doggedly. 

^*  A  fbrfat — a  forfdit,"  shouted  the  robbers ;  ^^  a 
Saxon  hath  thirty  zeoehins,  and  returns  sober  from 
a  viUage !  An  undeniable  and  unredeemable  forfeit 
of  all  he  hath  about  him.** 

^  I  hoarded  it  tp  punshase  my  freedprn^**  said 
Gurth. 

^  Thou  art  an  ass,"  replied  one  of  the  thieves ; 
^  three  quarts  of  double  ale  had  rendered  thee  as 
fre0  as  thy  master,  ay,  and  freer  too,  if  he  be  a 
Saxon  like  thyself.*^ 

f"  A  sad  truth,'' replied  Gurth ;  ^«  but  if  the  thirty 
zeodiins  will  buy  my  freedom  from  you,  unloose  my 
hands,  and  I  wiU  pay  them  to  you. - 

^  Hold,**  said  one  who  seemed  to  exercise  some 
authority  over  the  others ;  ^  this  bag  which  thou 
bearest,  as  I  can  fed  through  thy  doak,  contains 
more  coin  than  thou  hast  told  us  o^** 

.  It  1.  the  g«,d  knight  ny  n»tert,"  «!«««* 
Gurth,  f^  of  whidi,  assuredly,  I  would  not  have 
spdcen  a  word,  had  you  been  satisfied  with  work* 
ing  your  will  upon  mine  own  property." 

f*  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,''  replied  the  rob- 
ber,  ^  I  warrant  thee ;  and  we  worship  not  St 
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Nicholas  so  devontly  but  what  thy  thfarty  zecehins 
may  yet  escape,  if  thou  deal  uprightly  wit^  us. 
Meantime  render  up  thy  trust  for  the  time."  So 
saying,  he  took  from  Gurth's  breast  the  large  lea* 
them  poudi,  in  which  the  purse  given  him  by  Re- 
becca was  enclosed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  zee- 
chins,  and  then  continued  his  interrogation.— 
**  Who  is  thy  master  V 

''  The  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth. 

^*  Whose  good  lance,"  replied  the  robber,  **  won 
the  prize  in  tody's  toumay.  What  is  his  name 
and  lineage  ?" 

^  It  is  his  pleasure,"  answered  Gurth,  *'  that 
they  be  concealed ;  and  from  me,  assuredly,  you 
will  learn  nought  of  them." 

'*  What  is  thine  own  name  and  lineage  ?" 

*"  To  tell  that,"  said  Gurth, ''  might  reveal  my 
master's." 

^  Thou  art  a  saucy  grwnn,^  said  the  robber,  '*  but 
of  that  anon.  How  comes  thy  master  by  this  gold  ? 
is  it  of  his  inheritance,  or  by  what  means  hath  it 
accrued  to  him  ?" 

^  By  his  good  lance,"  answered  Gurth. — ^*  These 
bags  contain  the  ransom  of  four  good  hor^es^  and 
four  good  suits  of  armour," 

*'  How  much  is  there  ?"  demanded  the  robber, 

''  Two  hundred  zecehins." 

^  Only  two  hundred  zecehins !"  said  the  bandit ; 
**  your  master  hath  dealt  Ubei;ally  hy  the  vanquish- 
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cd,  ami  put  them  to  a  cheap  rans<mi«  Name  those 
who  pfid  the  gold." 

Gurth  did  so. 

'*  The  armour  and  horse  of  the  Templar  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert,  at  what  raiumn  were  they  held  ? 
-^Thou  seest  thou  canst  not  deceive  me." 

^*  My  master/'  replied  Gurth,  ^*  will  take  nought 
from  the  Templar  save  his  life's-Uood.  They  are 
on  terms  of  mortal  defiance,  and  cannot  hold  cour-r 
teous  intercourse  together.*' 

*'  Indeed !"  repeated  the  robber,  and  paused 
after  he  had  said  the  word.  "  And  what  wert  thou 
now  doing  at  Ashby  with  such  a  charge  in  thy  cus* 
tody  r 

^'  I  went  thither  to  render  to  Isaac  the  Jew  of 
York/'  replied  Gurth,  '^  the  price  of  a  suit  of  ar^? 
mour  with  wliioh  he  fitted  my  master  for  this  tour- 
nament." 

**  And  how  mudi  didst  thou  pay  to  Isaac  ?*— 
Mcthinks^  to  judge  by  weight,  there  is  still  two 
hundred*  zccchins  in  tfai^^  pouoh." 

"  I  paid  to  Isaac,"  said  the  Saxon,  *^  eighty  zee- 
chins,  and  he  restored  me  a  hundred  in  lieu  there- 

Pf." 

**  How !  what !"  exclaimed  all  the  robbers  at 

pnce ;  *'  darest  thou  trifle  witJi  us,  that  thou  tellest 

such  improbable  lies !" 

**  What  I  tell  you,"  said  Gurth,  **  is  as  true  as 

the  moon  is  m  hcavenu    You  will  $uid  the  just 
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«um  in  a  silken  purse  separate  from,  the  rest  of  the 
gold;' 

*'  Bethink  thee,  man/'  said  the  Captain,  '^  thou 
^peakest  of  a  Jew— ^f  an  Israelite,-*-as  unapt  to 
restore  gold,  as  the  dry  sand  of  his  deserts  to  re- 
turn the  cup  of  watar  which  the  pilgrim  spills  up- 
on them." 

**  There  is  no  more  mercy  in  them,**  said  another 
of  the  banditti,  *^  than  in  an  unbribed  sheriff's  of* 
ficerJ 

It  IB,  however,  as  I  say,"  said  Gurtih. 

Strike  a  light  instantly,"  said  the  Capt^ ; 
^*  I  will  escamine  this  said  purse ;  and  if  it  be  as 
this  fellow  says,  the  Jew's  bounty  is  little  less  mi'- 
raeulous  than  the  stream  which  relieved  his  Cithers 
in  tne  wudemess. 

A  light  WHS  procured  accordingly,  4nd  the  rob- 
ber proceeded  to  examine  the  purse*  The  others 
crowded  around  him»  and  even  two  who  had  hold  €i 
Gurth  rdaxed  their  giaqi  while  they  stretched  thdr 
necks  to  see  the  issue  of  the  search.  Availing  him- 
self of  thdr  n^ligence^  by  a  sudden  exerticm  of 
strength  and  activity,  Gurth  ahook  himself  free  of 
their  hold,  and  m^ht  have  escaped,  could  he  have 
resolved  to  leave  his  master^s  property  behind  him. 
But  such  Was  no  part  of  his  intention.  He  wrench- 
ed a  quarter-staff  from  one  of  the  fellows,  strudc 
down  the  Captain,  who  was  altogether  unaware  of 

purpose,  and  had  well  nigh  repossessed  himself 
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of  the  pouch  and  tieasiu^.  The  thieres,  hQwever, 
were  too  nimble  for  him,  and  again  seeured  both 
the  bag  and  the  trasty  Gurth. 

^  Knave !"  said  the  Captain,  getting  up, ''  ihon 
hast  broken  my  head ;  and  with  otiber  men  of  our 
sort  thou  wouldst  fare  the  worse  for  thy  insolence* 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  fiite  instantly.  ¥mt  let 
ns  speak  of  thy  master ;  the  knight's  matters  must 
go  before  the  squire's,  according  to  the  due  order 
of  chivaby.  Stand  thou  fiist  in  the  meantime— 
if  tbou  stir  again,  thou  shalt  have  that  will  make 
thee  quiet  for  thy  life. — Comrades  !"  he  then  said, 
addressing  his  gang,  **  this  purse  is  embroidered 
with  Hebrew  characters^  and  I  well  believe  the 
yeoman's  tale  is  true.  The  errant  knight,  his  mas* 
ter,  must  needs  pass  us  toll-free.  He  is  too  like 
ourselves  for  us  to  make  booty  of  him,  since  dogs 
should  not  worry  dogs  whore  wolves  and  foxes  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance." 

^  Like  us  ?"  answered  one  of  his  gang;  ^  I  should 
Kke  to  hear  how  that  is  made  good." 

^  Why,  thou  fool,"  answered  the  Captain,  ^'  is 
he  not  poor  and  disinherited  as  we  are  ?*— Doth  he 
not  win  his  substance  at  the  sword's  point  as  we 
do? — Hath  he  not  beaten  Front-de-Bceuf  and 
Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would  beat  them  if  we  could  ? 
Is  he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  whom  we  have  so  much  reason  to 
fear  ?  And  were  all  this  otherwise,  wouldst  thou 
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have  U8  shew  a  wcme  oonsdenee  Umn  an  unbelie^ 
ver,  a  Hebrew  Jew  ?" 

**  Nay,  that  were  a  fihame,'*  muttered  the  otho: 
fellow ;  '*  aod  y^t»  when  I  served  in  the  hand  of 
stout  old  Gandelyn,  we  had  ao  sueh  scruples  of 
eonsdenoe.  And  this  iqsolent  pea8ant,-^he  too,  I 
warrant  me,  is  to  be  dismissed  scatheless  ?" 

**  Not  if  <i<Mi  canst  scathe  him/'  replied  the 
Captain.  ^'  Here,  fellow,*'  continued  he,  address- 
ing Gurtfa,  ^  canst  thou  use  the  stafl^  that  thou 
starts  to  it  so  readily  ?'* 

*'  I  think,''  said  Gurth, ''  thou  shouldst  be  best 
aUe  to  reply  to  that  question.^ 

^*  Nay,  by  my  troth,  thou  gavest  me  a  round 
knock,"  replied  tibe  Captain ;  *'  do  as  much  for  this 
lyiow,  and  thou  dialt  pass  scot-free ;  and  if  thou 
dost  not — ^why,  by  my  fiuth,  as  thou  art  sudi  ^ 
sturdy  knave,  I  think  I  must  pay  thy  ransom  my- 
self—Take thy  staff.  Miller,"  he  added, ''  and  keep 
thy  head ;  and  do  you  others  let  the  fellow  go,  and 
^ve  him  a  staff— th^e  is  light  enopgh  to  lay  on 
load  by." 

The  two  chan^ions  being  alike  armed  with  quar- 
terrstaves,  stepped  forward  into  the  centre  of  the 
open  spiw^  in  order  to  have  the  fiill  benefit  of  the 
moon-light ;  the  thieves  in  the  meantime  laughing, 
and  crying  to  their  comrade, ''  Miller !  beware  thy 
toll'dish.'^  The  Miller,  on  the  other  hand,  hold- 
ing his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle,  and  making  it 
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flourish  round  his  head  after  the.  fiEuahion  which  the 
French  call  moulinet,  exclaimed  boastfully,  ^'  Come 
on,  churt  an  thou  darest :  thou  shalt  fed  the 
strength  of  a  miller's  thumb !" 

**  If  thou  be'st  a  miller,"  answered  Gurth,  mi- 
dauntedly,  making  his  weapon  play  around  his  head 
with  equjal  dexterity,  "  thou  art  doubly  a  thief; 
and  I,  as  a  true  man,  bid  thee  defiance." 

So  saying,  the  two  champions  dosed  tegether, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  they  displayed  great  equal- 
ity in  strength,  courage,  andskill,  intercepting  and 
returning  the  blows  of  their  adveraary  wiUx  Oie  most 
rapid  dexterity,  while,  irom  the  continued  datter 
of  their  weapons,  a  person  at  a  distance  mig^t  have 
supposed  that  there  were.at  least  six  persons  enga* 
ged  upon  each  side.  Less  obstinate,  and  even  less 
dangerous  combats,  have  been  described  in  good 
heroic  verse ;  but  that  of  Gurth  and  the  Miller 
must  remain  unsung,  for  want  of  a  sacred  poet  to 
do  justice  to  its  eventful  progress.  Yet,  though 
quarter-staff  play  be  out  of  date,  what  we  can  in 
prose  we  wiU  do  for  these  bold  champions. 

Long  they  fought  equally,  until  die  Miller  be* 
gan  to  lose  temper  at  finding  himsdf  so  stoutly  op* 
posed,  and  hearing  die  laughter  of  his  companions, 
who,  as  usual  in  such  qases,  enjoyed  his  vexation. 
This  was  not  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  no- 
ble game  of  quarter-staff,  in  which,  as  in  {Xtdlmary 
^dgd-playing,  the  utmost  coolness  is  requisite ; 
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and  ifcgave  Gurth,  whose  temper  was  steady,  though 
surly,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, in  availing  himself  of  which  he  displayed 
great  mastery. 

The  Miller  pressed  iurioosly  forward,  dealing 
blows  with  dther  end  of  his  weapon  alternately, 
and  striving  to  come  to  half-staff  distance,  whUe 
Gurth  defended  himself  against  the  attack,  keep* 
ing  his  hands  about  a  yard  asunder,  and  covering 
himself  by  shifting  his  weapon  with  great  celerity, 
so  as  to  protect  his  head  and  body.  Thus  did  he 
maintain  the  defensive,  making  his  eye,  foot,  and 
hand  keep  true  time^  until,  observing  his  antago- 
nist to  lose  wind,'  he  darted  the  staff  at  his  face 
with  his  left  hand ;  and,  as  the  Miller  endeavoured 
to  parry  the  thrust,  he  slid  his  right  hand  down  to 
his  left,  and  with  the  ftdl  swing  of  the  weapon 
struck  his  antagonist  on  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
who  instantly  measured  his  length  upon  the  green 
swaid. 

*'  Well  and  yeomanly  done !"  shouted  the  rob- 
bers ;  **  &ir  play  and  Old  England  for  ever !  The 
Saxon  hath  saved  both  his  purse  and  his  hide,  and 
the  MiUer  has  met  his  match." 

^  Thou  mayst  go  thy  ways,  my  friend,'*  said  the 
Captain,  addressing  Gurth,  in  special  confirmation 
of  the  general  voice,  **  and  I  will  cause  two  of  my 
comrades  to  guide  thee  by  the  best  way  to  thy  mas- 
ter's pavilion,  and  to  guard  thee  from  night-walk- 

11 
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en  that  might  hare  less  tender  conseiences  than 
ours ;  for  there  is  many  one  of  them  upon  the  am- 
ble iti  such  a  night  as  this.  Take  heed,  howeter/' 
he  added  sternly ;  '*  remember  thou  hast  rdhsed  to 
tell  thy  name  ask  not  after  ours,  nor  endeavour 
to  discover  who  or  what  we  are ;  for,  if  thoumakest 
such  an  attempt*  thou  wilt  oome  by  worse  fortune 
than  has  yet  befiiUen  thee.^ 

Gurth  thanked  the  Captain  for  his  courtesy,  md 
promised  to'attend  to  his  recommendation.  Two  of 
the  outlaws  taking  up  their  quarter-staves,  and  de-^ 
siring  Gurth  to  follow  dose  in  the  rear,  walked 
roundly  forward  along  a  bye-path,  whidi  traversed 
the  thkket  and  the  broken  ground  accent  to  it. 
On  the  very  veige  of  the  thicket  two  men  spoke  to 
his  oonductors,  and  receiving  an  answerin  awhisper, 
withdrew  into  the  wood,  and  suffered  them  to  pass 
unmolested^.  This  dreumstance  induced  Gurib  to 
believe  both  that  the  gang  was  strong  in  numbers, 
and  that  they  keptrc^ular  guards  around  their  place 
of  rendezvous. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  open  heath,  wher^ 
Gurth  might  have  had  some  trouble  in  finding  hiil 
road,  the  thieves  guided  him^atraight  forward  to  die 
topof  a  little  eminence,  whence  he  could  see,  qiread 
beneath  him  in  the  moonlight,  the  palisades  of  the 
lists,  the  glimmering  pavilions  pitched  at  either 
end,  with  the  pennons  which  adorned  them  flutter* 
in  the  moon-beani,  and  fiom  which  could  be  heard 
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the  bum  of  the  stmg  with  which  the  oentinels  were 
belling  their  nigfat»wateh. 

Here  the  thi^es  stopt. 

^'  We  go  with  you  no  &rther/*  said  they ;  **  it 
were  not  safe  that  we  should  do  so.— Remember 
the  warning  you  have  leoeiyed — ^keep  secret  what 
has  this  night  befallen  you,  and  you  will  have  no 
room  to  repent  it — ^n^lect  what  is  now  told  you, 
and  the  Tower  of  London  shall  not  protect  you 
against  our  revenge." 

'^  Good  night  to  you,  kind  sirs,**  said  Gurth ;  ^'  I 
shall  remember  your  orders,  and  trust  that  there  is 
no  harm  in  wishing  you  a  safer  and  an  honester 
trade.** 

Thus  they  parted,  the  outlaws  returning  in  the 
direction  from  whence  they  had  come,  and  Gurth 
proceeding  to  the  tent  of  his  master,  to  whom,  not« 
withstanding  the  injunction  he  had  received,  he 
communicated  the  whole  adventures  of  the  evening* 

The  Disinherited  Knight  was  filled  with  asto- 
nishment, no  less  at  the  generosity  of  Rebecca,  by 
which,  however,  he  resolved  he  would  not  profit, 
than  that  of  the  robbers,  to  whose  profession  such 
a  quality  seemed  totally  fordgn.  His  course  of  re- 
flections upon  these  singular  circumstances  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  taking 
repose,  whidi  the  &tigue  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
the  propriety  of  refreshing  himself  for  the  morrow's 
encounter,  rendered  alike  indispensable. 
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The  knight,  therefore,  stretched  himself  for  re- 
pose upon  a  rich  couch  with  which  the  tent  was 
provided ;  and  the  &ithfal  Gurth,  extending  his 
hardy  limhs  upon  ti  be^-i^kin  which  formed  a  sort 
of  carpet  to  the  pavilion,  Udd  himself  across  the 
opening  of  the  tent,  so  that  no  one  could  enter 
without  awakening  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  heralds  left  their  prickiag  up  and  down. 
Now  ringen  trumpeta  loud  and  clarion. 
There  ia  no  more  to  say,  but  east  and  west. 
In  go  the  speares  sadly  in  the  rest. 
In  goth  the  sharp  spur  into  the  side. 
There  see  men  who  can  just  and  who  can  ride  ; 
There  shiver  shaftes  upon  shieldes  thick. 
He  feeleth  through  the  heart-spone  the  prick ; 
Up  springen  speares,  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Out  go  the  swordes  to  the  silver  bright ; 
The  helms  they  to-hewn  and  to-shred  ; 
Out  burst  the  blood  with  stem  streames  red. 

Chaucek. 

Mo&NiNO  arose  in  unclouded  splendour,  and 
ere  the  sun  was  much  above  the  horizon,  the  idlest 
or  the  most  eager  of  the  spectators  appeared  on  the 
common^  moving  to  the  lists  as  to  a  general  centre, 
in  order  to  secure  a  favoiurable  situation  for  view- 
ing the  expected  games. 

The  marshals  and  their  attendants  appeared  next 
on  the  field,  together  with  the  heralds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  names  of  the  knights  who  in- 
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tended  to  jnst^  with  the  side  which  each  chose  to 
espouse.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  in  order 
to  secure  some  equality  betwixt  the  two  bodies  who 
should  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

According  to  due  formality,  the  Disinherited 
Knight  was  to  be  considered  as  leader  of  the  one 
body,  while  Brian  de  Bbis-Guilbert,  who  had  been 
rated  as  having  done  second-best  in  the  preceding 
day,  was  named  first  ehsmpion  of  the  other  band. 
Those  who  had  concurred  in  the  challenge  adhered 
to  his  party  of  course,  excepting  only  Ralph  de  Vi- 
pont,  whom  his  &I1  had  rendered  unfit  so  soon  to 
put  on  his  armour.  There  was  no  want  of  distin* 
guished  and  noble  candidates  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
on  cither  side. 

In  fact,  although  the  general  tournament,  in 
which  all  knights  fought  at  once,  was  more  dan* 
geroua  than  single  encounters,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, more  firequented  and  practised  by  the  chival* 
ry  of  the  age.  Many  knights,  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  their  own  skill  to  defy  a  single 
adversary  of  high  reputation,  were,  nevertheless, 
desirous  of  displaying  their  valour  in  the  general 
combat,  where  they  might  meet  others  with  whom 
they  were  more  upon  an  equality.  On  the  present 
occasion,  about  fifty  knights  were  inscribed  as  de- 
sirous of  combating  upon  each  side,  when  the  mar- 
shals declared  that  no  more  could  be  admitted,  to 
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the  disappoiatmeiit  of  seyeral  who  were  too  late  in 
pref^ncing  their  claim  to  be  inehided. 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  plain 
waa  crowded  with  horsemen,  horsewomen,  and 
foot-passengers,  hastening  to  the  tonmamen^t ;  and 
shortly  after,  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  announ- 
ced Prince  John  and  his  retinue,  attended  by  many 
of  those  knights  who  meant  to  take  share  in  the 
game,  as  weU  as  others  who  had  no  such  intention. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  Cedric  the  Saxon, 
with  the  Lady  Ilowena,  unattended,  however,  by 
Athelstane.  This  baron  had  arrayed  his  tall  and 
strong  person  in  armour,  in  order  to  take  his  place 
among  the  combatants ;  and,  considerably  to  the 
surprise  of  Cedric,  had  chosen  to  enlist  himself  on 
the  part  of  the  Knight  Templar.  The  Saxouj  in- 
deed, had  remonstrated  strongly  with  his  friend 
upon  the  injudicious  choice  he  had  made  of  his 
party ;  but  he  had  only  received  that  sort  of  an- 
swer usually  given  by  those  who  are  more  obstinate 
in  following  their  own  course,  than  strong  in  jus- 
tifying it 

His  best,  if  not  his  only  reason,  for  adhering  to 
the  party  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Athelstane 
had  the  prudence  to  keep  to  himself.  Though  his 
apathy  of  disposition  prevented  his  taking  any 
means  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Lady  Rowena, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insensible  to  her 
charms,  and  considered  his  union  jrith  her  as  a 
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matter  already  fixed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  assent 
of  Cedric  and  ber  other  friends.  It  had  therefore 
been  with  smothered  displeasure  that  he  beheld 
the  victor  of  the  preceding  day  select  Rowena  as 
the  object  of  that  honour  which  it  became  his  pri« 
vilege  to  confer.  In  order  to  punish  him  for  a  pre- 
ference which  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  own 
suit»  Athelstane,  confident  of  his  strength,  and  to 
whom  his  flatterers,  at  least,  ascribed  great  skill  in 
arms,  had  determined  not  only  to  deprive  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight  of  his  powerful  succour,  but,  if 
an  opportunity  should  occur,  to  make  him  feel  the 
weight  of  his  battle-axe. 

Bracy,  and  other  knights  attached  to  Prince 
John,  in  obedience  to  a  hint  from  him,  had  joined 
the  party  of  the  challengers,  John  being  desirous  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  victory  to  that  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  other  knights,  both  English  and 
Norman,  natives  and  strangers,  took  part  against 
the  challengers,  the  more  readily  that  the  opposite 
band  was  to  be  led  by  so  distinguished  a  champion 
as  the  Disinherited  Kiiight  had  approved  himself. 

As  soon  as  Prince  John  observed  that  the  des- 
tined Queen  of  the  day  had  arrived  upon  the  field, 
assuming  that  air  of  courtesy  which  sat  well  upon 
him  when  he  was  so  pleased,  he  rode  forward  to 
meet  her,  defied  his  bonnet,  and  dismounting  firom 
his  horse,  assisted  the  Lady  Rowena  from  her  sad- 
dle, while  his  followers  uncovered  at  the  same  time. 
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and  one  -of  the  most  tdistinguished  disinouuted  to 
hold  her  palfrey. 

''  It  is  thus,"  said  Prince  John,  **  that  we  set 
the  ^tifiil  example  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  JBeauty,  and  are  oursekes  her  guide  to 
the  throne  which  she  must  this  day  occupy.  La- 
dies," he  said,  "  attend  your  Queen,  as  you  wish 
to  be  distinguished  by  like  honours." 

So  saying,  the  Prince  marshalled  Rowena  to  the 
seat  of  honour  opposite  his  own,  while  the  £fiirest 
and  most  distinguished  ladies  present  crowded  af- 
ter her  to  obtain  places  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
temporary  sovereign. 

No  sooner  was  Rowena  seated,  than  a  burst  of 
music,  half-drowned  by  the -shouts  of  the  multitude 
greeted  her  new  dignity.  Meantime,  the  sun  shone 
fierce  and  bright  upon  the  polished  arms  of  the 
knights  of  either  side,  who  crowded  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  lists,  and  held  eager  conference 
t<^ether  concerning  the  best  mode  of  arranging 
their  line  of  battle,  and  supporting  the  conflict. 

The  heralds  then  proclaimed  silence  until  the 
laws  of  the  toumay  should  be*  rehearsed.  These 
were  calculated  in  some  d^ee  to  abate  the  dan- 
gers of  the  day ;  a  precaution  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  conflict  was  to  be  maintained  with  sharp 
swords  and  pointed  lances* 

The  champions  were  therefore  prohibited  to 
thrust  with  the  sword,  and  were  confined  to  stri- 
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king.    A  knight,  it  was  annouBced,  might  use  a 
mace  or  battle-axe  at  pleasure,  but  the  dagger  waa 
H  prohibited  weapon.    A  knight  unhorsed  might 
renew  the  fight  on  foot  with  any  other  on  the  op- 
|K)site  side  in  the  aame  predicament ;  but  mounted 
horsemen  were  in  that  case  forbidden  to  assail  him. 
When  any  knight  could  force  his  antagonist  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  so  as  to  touch  t^e  palisade 
with  his  person  or  arms,  such  opponent  was  obliged 
to  yield  himself  vanquished,  and  his  armour  and 
horse  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror. 
A  knight  thus  overcome  was  not  permitted  to  take 
&rther  share  in  the  combat.     If  any  knight  Was 
struck  down,  and  unable  to  recover  his  feet,  his 
squire  or  page  might  enter  the  lists,  and  drag  his 
master  out  of  the  press ;  but  in  that  case  the  knight 
W2is  adjudged  vanquished,  and  his  arms  and  horse 
declared  forfeited.    The  combat  was  to  cease  as 
soon  as  Prince  John  should  throw  down  his  leading 
staff,  Or  truncheon ;  another  precaution  usually  ta- 
ken to  ptoveht  the^  unnecessary  eflbaon  of  blood 
by  the  too  long  endurance  of  a  sport  so  desperate. 
Any  knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the  tournament, 
or  otherwiise  transgredsing  the  rules  of  honouraUe 
chivalry,  was  liable  to  be  stript  of  his  arms,  and, 
having  his  shield  reveifsed,  to  be  placed  in  that  pos- 
ture astride  upon  the  bars  of  iJie  palisade,  and  ex- 
posed to  piibUc  deriltiota,  in  punishment  of  his  un- 
knightly  conduct    Having  announced  these  pre- 
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cautions,  the  heralds  concluded  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  each  good  knight  to  do  his  duty,  and  to 
merit  fitvour  firom  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
Love. 

This  psedanaftion  having  been  made,  the  heralds 
withdrew  to  their  stations.  The  knights,  entering 
at  either  end  of  the  lists  in  long  procession,  arran- 
ged themselves  in  a  douUe  file,  precisely  opposite 
to  eadi  other,  the  leader  of  each  party  being  in  the 
centre  of  the.  foremost  rank,  a  post  which  he  did 
not  occupy  until  each  had  carefully  arrai^ed  the 
ranks  of  his  party,  and  stationed  every  one  in  his 
place. 

It  was  a  goodly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  anxious 
sight,  to  behold  so  many  gallant  champions,  mount- 
ed bravely,  and  armed  richly,  stand  ready  prepared 
ibr  an  encounter  so  formidable,  seated  on  their  war*- 
saddles  like  so  many  pillars  of  iron,  and  await- 
ing the  signal  of  encounter  with  the  same  ardour 
as  their  generous  steeds,  which,  by  neighing  and 
pawing  the  ground,  gave  signal  of  their  impatience. 

As  yet  the  knights  held  their  long  lances  up- 
right, their  bright  points  glancing  to  the  sun,  and 
the  streamers  with  which  they  were  decorated  flut- 
tering over  the  plumage  of  the  hehnets.  Thus 
ihey  remained  while  the  marshals  of  the  field  sur- 
veyed their  ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness,  lest 
either  party  had  more  or  fewer  than  the  appointed 
number*    The  tale  was  found  exactiy  complete. 
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« 

The  marshals  then  withdrew  from  the  lists,  and 
William  de  Wyvil,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  pro- 
nounced the  signal  words — Laissez  aller!  The 
trumpets  sounded  as  he  spoke — the  spears  of  the 
champions  were  -at  once  lowered  and  placed  in  the 
rests— -the  spmrs  were  dashed  into  the  flanks  of  the 
horses,  and  the  two  foremost  ranks  of  either  party 
rushed  upon  each  other  in  full  gallop,  and  met  in 
the  middle -of  the  lists  with  a  shock,  the  sound  of 
which  was  heard  at  4i  lAile's  distance. 

The  consequences  of  the  encounter  were  not  in- 
stantly seen,  for  the  dust  raised  hy  the  trampling 
of  so  many  steeds  darkened  the  air,  and  it  was  a 
minute  ere  the  anxious  spectators  could  see  the  fate 
of  the  encounter.  When  th^  fight  became  visible, 
half  the  knights  on  each  side  were  dismounted, 
some  by  the  dexterity  of  their  adversary's  lance, — 
some  by  the  superior  weight,  which  had  broke  down 
both  horse  and  man, — some  lay  stretched  on  earth 
as  if  never  more  to  rise, — some  had  already  gained 
.their  feet,  and  were  closing  hand  to  hand  with  those 
of  the  enemy  who  were  in  the  same  predicament, 
*— ^nd  tvw  or  three,  who  had  received  wounds  by 
which  they  were  disabled,  were  stopping  their  blood 
by.their  Rcarfs,  and  endeavouring  to  extricate  them- 
selves  from  the  tumult.  The  mounted  knights, 
whose  lances  had  been  almost  all  broken  by  the 
fury  of  the  encounter,  were  now.  closely  engaged 
with  their  swords,  shouting  their  war^ries,.and  ex- 
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changing  buffets,  as  if  honour  and  life  depended 
on  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  ad-i 
vance  of  the  second  rank  on  either  side,  which,  act- 
ing as  a  reserve,  now  rushed  on  to  aid  their  com- 
panions. The  followers  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert 
shoutedi — " . Ha !  Beau-seant !  Beauseant ! ♦ — 
For  the  Temple — ^For  the  Temple  P*  The  opposite 
party  shouted  in  answer — "  Desdkhado  !  De^di- 
chado  r — which  watch-word  they  took  from  the 
motto  upon  their  leader's  shield. 

The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  with  alternate  success, 
the  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  flow  now  toward  the 
southern,  now  toward  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lists,  as  the  one  or  the  other  party  prevailed. 
Meantime  the  clang  of  the  blows,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  mixed  fearfully  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets,  and  drowned  the  groans  of  those  who 
fell,  and  lay  rolling  defenceless  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  horses.  The  splendid  armour  of  the  combatants 
was  now  defaced  with  dust  and  blood,  and  gave 
way  at  every  stroke  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe. 
The  gay  plumage,  ^hom  from  the  crests,  drifted 
upon  the  breeze  like  snow-flakes.     All  that  was 

*  Beau^eant  was  the  naxe  of  the  Templars'  banner^  which 
was  half  black,  half  white^  to  intimate^  it  is  said^  that  they  were 
candid  and  fair  towards  Christians^  but  black  and  terrible  to* 
wards  infidels. 
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beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  martial  array  had  dis^ 
appeared,  and  what  was  now  visible  was  only  caL 
cukted  to  awake  terror  or  ocMnpassion. 

Yet  fiuch  is  the  force  of  habit»  that  tiot  only  the 
vulgar  spectators^  who  are  naturally  attracted  by 
sights  of  horror,  but  even  the  ladies  who  crowded 
the  galleries,  saw  the  conflict  with  a  thnUing  in- 
terest certainly,  but  without  a  wish  to  withdraw 
their  eyes  from  a  sight  «o  terrible.  Here  and  ther^ 
indeed,  a  fair  cheek  might  turn  pale,  or  a  fidnt 
scream  might  be  heard,  as  a  lover,  a  brother,  or  a 
husband^  was  struck  from  his  horse.  But,  in  ge- 
neral, the  ladies  around  encouraged  the  combatants, 
not  only  by  clapping  their  hands,  but  even  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Brave  lance !  Good  sword !"  whea  any 
successful  thrust  or  blow  took  place  under  their  ob- 
servation. 

Such  being  the  interest  taken  by  the  fiur  sex  in 
this  bloody  game,  that  of  the  men  is  the  more 
easily  understood.  It  shewed  itself  in  loud  aocl&- 
mations  upon  every  change  of  fortune,  while  all 
eyes  were  so  rivetted  on  the  lists,  that  the  specta- 
tors seemed  as  if  they  themselves  dealt  and  re- 
ceived the  blows  which  were  there  so  freely  be- 
stowed* And  between  every  pause  was  heasd  the 
voice  of  4he  heralds,  exclaiming,  **  Fight  nm,  brave 
knights !  Man  dies,  but  glory  lives ! — ^Fight  on — 
death  is  better  than  defeat! — ^Fight  on,  brave 
knights ! — ^for  bright  eyes  behold  your  deeds !" 
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Amid  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  combat^  the  eyes 
of  all  endeavoured  to  discover  the  leaders  of  each 
bandy  who^  mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight»  en- 
couraged their  companions  both  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample. Both  displayed  gr^t  feats  of  gallantry, 
nor  did  either  Bois-Guilbert  or  the  Disinherited 
Knight  find  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  them  a  cham- 
pion who  could  be  termed  their  unquestioned  match. 
They  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  single  out  each 
other,  spurred  by  mutual  animosity,  and  aware 
that  the  fall  of  either  leader  might  be  considered 
as  decisive  of  victory.  Such,  however,  was  the 
erowd  and  confusion,  that,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  conflict,  their  efforts  to  meet  were  unavaiU 
ing,  and  they  were  rqieatedly  separated  by  the 
eagerness  of  their  followers,  each  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  win  honour,  by  measuring  their  strength 
against  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party. 

But  when  the  field  became  thin  by  the  numbers 
on  either  side,  who,  having  yielded  themselves  van- 
quished, had  been  compelled  to  the  extremity  of 
the  lists,  or  had  been  othermse  rendered  incapaUe 
of  continuing  die  strife,  die  Templar  and  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight  at  lengdi  encountered  hand  to 
hand,  with  all  the  ftiry  that  mortal  animonty, 
joined  to  rivalry  of  honour,  could  mspire.  Such 
Was  the  address  of  eadi  in  parrying  and  striking, 
that  the  spectators  broke  forth  into  a  unanimous 
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and  involantary  shout,  expressive  of  their  ddight 
and  admiration. 

•  But  at  this  moment  the  party  of  the  Disinherit- 
ed Knight  had  the  worst ;  the  gigantic  arm  of 
Front-de-Boeuf  on  the  one  flank/and  the  ponderous 
strength  of  Athelstane  on  the  other,  bearing  down 
and  dispersing  those  immediately  exposed  to  them. 
Finding  theinselves  freed  from  their  immediate  an- 
tagonists, it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  both  these 
knights  at  the  same  instant,  that  they  would  ren- 
der the  most  decisive  advantage  to  their  party,  by 
aiding  the  Templar  in  his  contest  with  his  rivak 
Turning  their  horses,  therefore,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  Norman  spurred  towards  him  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Saxon  on  the  other.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  the  object  of  this  unequal  and  un- 
expected assault  could  have  sustained  it,  had  he 
not  been  warned'  by  a  general  cry  from  the  specta- 
tors, who  could  not  but  take  interest  in  one  exposed 
to  such  disadvantage. 

^*  Beware !  beware !  Sir  Disinherited  Knight !" 
was  shouted  so  imiveiisally,  that  the  knight  became 
aware  of  his  danger ;  and,  striking  a  full  blow  at 
the  Templar,  he  reined  back  his  steed  in  the  same 
moment,  so  as  to  escape  the  career  of  Athelstane 
and  Front-de-Boeuf.  These  knights,  therefore,  their 
aim  being  thus  eluded,  rushed  from  opposite  sides 
betwixt  the  object  pf  their  attack  and  ike  Templar, 
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almost  running^  their  horses  against  each  other  ere 
they  could  stop  their  career.  RecoTering  their 
horses,  however,  and  wheeling  them  round,  the 
whole  three  pursued  their  purpose  of  bearing  to 
the  earth  tiie  Disinherited  Knight 

Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  except  the  re- 
markable strength  and  activity  of  the  noble  horse 
which  he  had  won  on  the  preceding  day. 

This  stood  him  in  the  more  stead,  as  the  horse 
of  Bois-Guilbert  was  wounded,  and  those  of  Front- 
de-Beeuf  and  Athelstane  were  both  tired  with  the 
weight  of  their  gigantic  masters,  clad  in  complete 
armour,  and  with  the  preceding  exertions  of  the 
day.  The  complete  horsemanship  of  the  Disin- 
herited Knight,  and  the  activity  of  the  noble  ani- 
mal which  he  mounted,  enabled  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  keep  at  sword's  point  his  three  antagonists, 
turning  and  wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk 
upon  the  wing,  keeping  his  enemies  as  far  separate 
as  he  could,  and  rushing  now  against  the  one,  now 
against  the  other,  dealing  sweeping  blows  with  his 
sword,  without  waiting  to  receive  those  which  were 
aimed  at  him  in  return. 

But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applauses 
of  his  dexterity,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  at  last 
be  overpowered ;  and  those  around  Prince  John 
implored  him-  with  one  voice  to  throw  down  his 
warder,  and  to  save  so  brave  a  knight  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  overcome  by  odds. 
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'^  Not  1,  by  the  light  of  Heayen  T  answered 
Prince  John ;  ^'  this  same  springal»  who  conceals 
his  name^  and  despises  our  proffisred  hospitality, 
hath  already  gained  one  prize,  and  may  now  let 
others  have  thdr  tum.^  As  he  spoke  thus,  an 
unexpected  incident  chaoged  the  fortune  of  the 
day* 

There  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight  a  (^anq>ion  in  black  armour,  mounted  on 
a  black  horse,  large  of  size,  tall,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance powerful  and  strong.  This  knight,  who  bore 
on  his  shield  no  device  of  any  kind,  had  hitherto 
evinced  very  little  interest  in  the  event  df  the  fight, 
beating  off  with  seeming  ease  those  knights  who 
attadced  him,  but  neither  pursuing  his  advantages, 
nor  himself  assailing  any  one.  In  short,  he  acted 
the  part  r'ather  of  a  spectator  than  of  a  party  in  the 
tournament^  a  circumstance  which  procured  him 
among  the  spectators  the  name  of  Ije  Nmr  Pau 
neant,  or  the  Black  Sluggard. 

At  once  this  knight  seemed  to  throw  aside  his 
apathy,  when  he  discovered  the  leader  of  his  party 
so  hard  bestead ;  for,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
which  was  quite  fresh,  he  came  to  his  assistance 
like  a  thunderbolt,  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet-call,  *'  JDesdichada^  to  the  rescue !"  It  was 
high  time ;  for,  while  the  Disinherited  Knight  was 
pressing  upon  the  Templar,  Front-de-Bceuf  had  got 
nigh  to  him  with  his  uplifted  sword ;  but  ere  the 
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blow  could  descend,  the  Sable  Knight  encountered 
him^  and  Front-de-Bceuf  rolled  on  the  ground, 
both  horse  and  man.    Le  Nair  Faineant  then 
turned  his  horse  upon  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh ; 
and  his  own  sword  having  been  broken  in  his  en« 
counter  with  Front-de-^Boeuf,  he  wrenched  from  the 
hand  of  the  bulky  Saxon  the  battle-axe  which  he 
wielded,  and  dealt  him  such  a  blow  upon  the  crest, 
that  Athelstane  also  lay  senseless  on  the  field.  Ha- 
ying achieved  this  feat,  for  which  he  was  the  more 
highly  applauded  that  it  was  totally  unexpected 
from  him,  the  knight  seemed  to  resume  the  slug- 
gishness of  his  character,  returning  calmly  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  leaving  his  leader 
to  cope  as  he  best  could  with  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert.   This  wae  no  longer  matter  of  so.  much  diffi- 
culty SB  formerly.    The  Templar's  horse  had  bled 
much,  and  gave  way  under  the  diiock  of  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight's  charge.  Jttma  de  Bois-Guilbert 
rolled  on  the  field,  encumbered  with  the  stirrup, 
from  which  he  was  utiable  to  draw  his  foot.     His 
antagonist  sjNrung  from  horseback,  and  command- 
ed him  to  yield  himself;  when  Prince  John,  more 
moved  by  the  Templar's  dangerous  situation  than 
he  had  been  by  that  of  his  rival,  saved  him  the 
mortification  of  confessing  himself  vanquished,  by 
easting  down  his  warder,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  conflict. 

It  was,,  indeed,  only  the  relics  and  embers  of  the 
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flght  which  continued  to  bum;  £»r  of  the  few 
knights  who  still  continued  in  the  lists^  the  greater 
fsat  had,  by  tacit  consent,  forborne  the  conflict  for 
sometime,  leaving  it  to  be  determined  by  the  strife* 
of  the  leaders. 

The  squires,  who  had  found  it  a  matter  of  dan* 
ger  and  difficulty  to  attend  their  masters  during 
the  engagement,^  now  thronged  into  the  lists  to  pay 
their  (^tiful  attendance  to  the  wounded,  who  were 
removed  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  the 
neighbouring  pavilions,  or  to  the  quarters  prepared 
for  them  in  the  adjoining  village. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  field  of  Ashby-de-la-* 
Zouche,  one  of  the  most  gallantly  contested  tourna- 
ments of  that  age ;  for  although  only  four  knights, 
including  one  who  was  smothered  by  the  heat  of 
his  armoiir,  had  died  upon  the  field,  yet  upwarda 
of  thirty  were  desperately  wounded,  four  or  five  of 
whom  never  recovered.  Several  moi^e  were  disabled 
for  life ;  and  those  who  escaped  best  carried  the 
marks. of  the  conflict  to  the  grave  with  them. 
Hence  it  is  always  mentioned  in  the  old  records,  as 
the  Gentle  and  free  Passage  of  Arms  of  Ashby. 

It  being  now  the  duty  of  Prince  John  to  name 
the  knight  who  had  done  best,,  he  determined  that 
the  honour  of  the  day  remained  with  the  knight 
whom  the  popular  voice  had  termed  Le  Noir  Fau 
neant.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Prince,  in  im- 
peachment of  this  decree,  that  the  victory  had  been 
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IB  fiiet  won  by  the  Disinherited  Ejiight,  who»  in 
the  course  of  the  day»  had  overcome  six  champions 
with  his  own  hand,  and  who  had  finally  unhorsed 
and  struck  down  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party. 
But  Prince  John  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Disinherited  Knight  and  his 
party  had  lost  the  day,  but  for  the  powerful  assist-* 
anoe  of  the  Knight  of  the  Black  Armour,  to  whom« 
therefore,  he  persisted  in  awarding  the  prize. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  however,  the 
knight  thus  preferred  was  nowhere  to  be  found* 
He  had  left  the  lists  immediately  when  the  conflict 
ceased,  and  had  been  observed  by  some  spectators 
to  move  down  one  of  the  forest  glades  with  the 
same  slow  pace  and  listless  and  indifferent  mannar 
which  had  procured  him  the  epithet  of  the  Black 
Sluggard.  After  he  had  been  summoned  twice  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  proclamation  of  the  heralds, 
it  became  necessary  to  name  another  to  receive  the 
honours  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Prince 
John  had  now  no  further  excuse  for  resisting  the 
claim  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  whom,  therep 
fore,  he  named  the  champion  of  the  day. 

Through  a  field  slippery  with  blood,  and  incum* 
bered  with  broken  armour  and  the  bodies  of  slain 
and  wounded  horses,  the  marshals  of  the  lists  again 
conducted  the  victor  to  the  foot  of  Prince  John's 
iinrone. 

TOL.  1.  Q 
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**  Disinherited  Kjiight,*'  said  Prince  John/'  sinw 
by  that  only  title  you  will  consent  to  be  known  to 
us,  we  a  second  time  award  to  you  the  honours  of 
this  tournament,  and  announce  to  you  your  right 
to  claim  and  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty,  the  Chaplet  of  Honour  which 
your  valour  has  justly  deserved/'  The  Knight 
bowed  low  and  gracefully,  but  returned  no  answer. 

While  the  trumpets  sounded,  while  the  heralds 
strained  their  voices  in  proclaiming  honour  to  the 
brave  and  glory  to  the  victor— while  ladies  waved 
their  silken  kerchiefs  and  embroidered  veils,  and 
while  all  ranks  joined  in  a  clamorous  shout  of  ex- 
ultation, the  marshals  conducted  the  Disinherited 
Knight  across  the  lists  to  the  foot  of  that  throne  of 
honour  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lady  Rowena. 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  throne  the  diampion 
was  made  to  kneel  down.  Indeed  his  whole  action 
since  the  fight  had  ended,  seemed  rather  to  hav$ 
been  upon  the  impulse  of  those  around  him  than 
from  his  own  free  will ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
he  tottered  as  they  guided  him  the  second  tim? 
across  the  lists.  Kowena,  descending  from  her  star 
tion  with  a  graceful  and  dignified  step,  was  about 
to  place  the  chaplet  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
upon  the  helmet  of  the  champion,  when  the  mar- 
shals exclaimed  with  one  voice,  **  It  must  not  b? 
thus-^his  head  must  be  bare/'  The  knight  mut- 
tered faintly  a  few  words,  which  were  lost  iu  the 
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hollow  of  his  helmet,  hut  their  purport  seemed  to 
he  a  desire  that  his  casque  might  not  be  removed. 

Whether  from  love  of  form  or  from  curiosity,  the 
marshals  paid  no  attention  to  his  expressions  of 
reluctance,  but  unhelmed  him  by  cutting  the  laces 
of  his  casque,  and  undoing  the  fastening  of  his  gor- 
get. When  the  helmet  was  removed,  the  well- 
formed,  yet  sun-burnt  features  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  were  seen,  amidst  a  profusion  of  short 
fair  hair.  His  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death, 
and  marked  in  one  or  two  places  with  streaks  of 
blood. 

Rowena  had  no  sooner  beheld  him  than  she  ut- 
tered a  faint  shriek ;  but  at  once  summoning  up 
the  energy  of  her  disposition,  and  compelling  her- 
self, as  it  were,  to  proceed,  while  her  frame  yet 
trembled  with  the  violence  of  sudden  emotion,  she 
placed  upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  victor  the 
splendid  chaplet  which  was  the  destined  reward  of 
the  day,  and  pronounced,  in  a  dear  and  distinct 
tone,  these  words ;  *^  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet, 
Sir  Knight,  as  the  meed  of  valour  assigned  to  this 
day's  victor:"  Here  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  firmly  added,  '^  And  upon  brows  more  worthy 
could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never  be  placed  l** 

The  knight  stooped  his  head,  and  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  Sovereign  by  whom  his  valour 
had  been  rewarded ;  and  then,  sinking  yet  farthw 
forward,  lay  prostrate  at  her  feet. 
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There  was  a  general  constematioii.  Cedrio,  who 
had  been  struck  mute  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  his  banished  son,  now  rushed  forward,  as  if  to 
separate  him  from  Rovvena.  But  this  had  been 
already  accomplished  by  the  marshals  of  the  field, 
who,  guessing  the  cause  of  Ivanhoe's  swoon,  had 
hastened  to  disarm  him,  and  found  that  the  head 
of  a  lance  had  penetrated  his  breast-plate,  and  in- 
flicted a  wound  upon  his  side. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Heroes^  approach  !"  Atrides  thus  aloud, 

**  Stand  forth  distinguifth'd  from  the  circling  crowd. 

Ye  who  by  skill  or  manly  force  may  daim^ 

Your  rivals  to  surpass  and  merit  fame. 

This  cow,  worth  twenty  oxen,  is  decreed. 

For  him  who  farthest  sends  the  winged  reed/' 

Iliad. 

The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  no  sooner  pronoun- 
ced than  it  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  all  the 
celerity  with  which  eagerness  could  convey  and  cu- 
riosity receive  it.  It  was  not  long  ere  it  reached 
the  circle  of  the  Prince,  whose  brow  darkened  aa 
he  heard  the  news.  Looking  around  him,  how- 
ever, with  an  air  of  scorn,  **  My  lords,"  said  he, 
**  and  especially  you,  Sir  Prior,  what  think  ye  of 
the  doctrine  the  learned  tell  us,  concerning  innate 
attractions  and  antipathies  ?  Methinks  that  I  felt 
the  presence  of  my  brother's  minion,  even  when  I 
least  guessed  whom  yonder  suit  of  armour  en- 
closed.'' 
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**  Front-de-Boeuf  must  prqiare  to  restore  his  ilef 
of  Ivanhoe,"  said  Bracy,  who,  having  discharged  his 
part  honourably  in  the  tournament,  had  laid  his 
shield  and  helmet  aside,  and  again  mingled  with 
the  Prince's  retinue. 

"  Ay,**  answered  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  **  this  gal- 
lant is  likely  to  reclaim  the  castle  and  manor  which 
Richard  assigned  to  him,  and  which  your  High- 
nesses generosity  has  since  given  to  Front-de-Boeuf." 

"  Front-de-Boeuf,"  replied  John,  **  is  a  man  more 
willing  to  swallow  three  manors  such  as  Ivanhoe, 
than  to  disgorge  one  of  them.  For  the  rest,  sirs,  I 
hope  none  here  T^ill  deny  my  right  to  confer  the 
fiefs  of  the  crown  upon  the  faithful  followers  who 
are  around  me,  and  ready  to  perform  the  usual  mi- 
litary service,  in  the  room  of  those  who  have  wan- 
dered to  foreign  countries,  and  can  neither  render 
homage  nor  service  when  called  upon." 

The  audience  were  too  much  interested  in  the 
question  not  to  pronounce  the  Prince's  assumed 
right  altogether  indubitable.  "  A  generous  Prince ! 
— a  most  noble  Lord,  who  thus  takes  upon  himself 
the  task  of  rewarding  his  faithful  followers !" 

Such  were  the  words  which  burst  from  the  train, 
expectants  all  of  them  of  similar  grants  at  the  ex- 
petice  of  King  Richard's  followers  and  favourites, 
if  indeed  they  had  not  as  yet  received  such.  Prior 
Aymer  also  assented  to  the  general  proposition, 
observing,  however,  **  That  the  blessed  Jerusalem 
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could  not  indeed  be  termed  a  foreign  country.  She 
was  communis  mater — ^the  mother  of  all  Christians. 
But  he  saw  not,**  he  declared,  *'  how  the  Knight 
of  Ivanhoe  could  plead  any  advantage  from  this^ 
since  he  (the  Prior)  was  assured  that  the  crusaders, 
imder  Richard,  had  never  proceeded  much  farther 
than  Ascalon^  which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  a 
town  of  the  Philistines,  and  entitled  to  none  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Holy  City." 

Waldemar,  whose  curiosity  had  led  him  towards 
the  place  where  Ivanhoe  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
now  returned.  '*  The  gallant/'  said  he,  **  is  likely 
to  give  your  Highness  little  disturbance,  and  to 
leave  Front-de-Boeuf  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his 
gains — ^he  is  severely  wounded." 

**  Whatever  becomes  of  him,"  said  Prince  John, 
"  he  is  victor  of  the  day;  and  were  he  tenfold  our 
enemy,  or  the  devoted  friend  of  our  brother,  which 
is  perhaps. the  same,  his  wounds  must  be  looked  to 
-«our  own  physician  shall  attend  him." 

A  stem  smile  curled  the  Prince's  lip  as  he  spoke. 
Waldemar Fitzurse  hastened  to  reply,  that  Ivanhoe 
was  already  removed  from  the  lists,  and  in  the  cus- 
tody of  his  friends. 

''  I  was  somewhat  moved,*'  he  said,  ^'  to  see  the 
grief  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  whose  sove- 
reignty of  a  day  this  event  has  changed  into  mourn- 
ing. I  am  not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  a  woman's 
lament  for  her  lover^  but  this  same  Lady  Rowena 
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suppressed  her  sorrow  with  such  dignity  of  manufiar^ 
that  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  her  folded  hands^ 
and  her  tearless  eye»  which  trembled  as  it  remained 
fixed  on  the  lifeless  form  before  her." 

"  Who  is  this  Lady  Rowena/'  said  Prince  John, 
^*  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  ?" 

^*  A  Saxon  heiress  of  large  possessions/'  replied 
the  Prior  Aymer ;  **  a  rose  of  loveliness,  and  a 
jewel  of  wealth ;  the  fairest  among  a  thousand,  a 
bundle  of  myrrh,  and  a  cluster  of  camphire/' 

**  We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows/*  said  Prince  John^ 
"  and  amend  her  blood  by  wedding  her  to  a  Nor-* 
man.  She  seems  a  minor,  and  must  therefore  be 
at  our  royal  disposal  in  marriage. — How  sayst  thou, 
De  Bracy  ?  What  thinkst  thou  of  gaining  fair 
lands  and  livings,  by  wedding  a  Saxon,  after  the 
&shion  of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  ?" 

**  If  the  landa  are  to  my  liking,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered Bracy,  **  it  will  be  hard  to  dis^ease  me 
with  a  bride ;  and  deeply  will  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  your  highness  for  a  good  deed,  which  will  fulfil 
all  promises  made  in  favour  of  yom*  servant  and 
vassal." 

"  We  will  not  forget  it,"  said  Prince  John ; 
**  and  that  we  may  instantly  go  to  work,  command 
our  seneschal  presently  to  order  the  attendance  of 
the  Lady  Kowena  and  her  company — ^that  is,  the 
rude  churl  her  guardian,  and  the  Saxon  ox  whom 
the  Black  Knight  struck  down  in  the  tournament. 
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upon  this  evening's  banquet.^-^De  Bigot/'  he  added 
to^his  senesehal,  *^  thou  wilt  word  this  our  second 
summons  so  courteously,  as  to  gratify  the  pride  cf 
these  Saxons,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them 
again  to  refuse ;  although,  by  the  bones  of  Becket» 
courtesy  to  them  is  easting  pearls  before  swine." 

Prince  John  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and  was 
about  to  give  the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  Ksts, 
when  a  small  billet  was  put  into  his  hand. 

**  From  whence?"  said  Prince  John,  looking  at 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  delivered. 

**  From  foreign  parts,  my  lord,  but  from  whence 
I  know  not,"  replied  his  attendant.  **  A  French- 
man brought  it  hither,  who  said,  he  had  ridden 
night  and  day  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  your 
highness." 

The  Prince  looked  narrowly  at  the  superscrip- 
tion, and  then  at  the  seal,  placed  so  as  to  secur)^ 
the  flox«*8ilk  with  which  the  billet  was  surrounded, 
and  which  bore  the  impression  of  three  fleurs-de-lis. 
John  then  opened  the  billet  with  apparent  agita- 
tion, which  visibly  increased  when  he  had  perused 
the  contents,  which  were  expressed  in  these  words-*- 

**  Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  un^ 
chained  /" 

The  Prince  turned  as  pale  as  death,  looked  first 
on  the  earth,  and  then  up  to  heaven,  like  a  man 
who  has  received  news  of  sentence  of  execution 
having  been  passed  upon  him.    Recovering  from 
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the  first  effects  of  his  surprise,  he  took  Waldemar 
Fitzurse  and  Bracy  aside,  and  put  the  billet  into 
their  hands  successively. 

**  This  may  be  a  false  alarm,  or  a  forged  letter," 
said  Bracy. 

**  It  is  France*s  own  hand  and  seal,''  replied 
Prince  John. 

**  It  is  time,  then,"  said  Fitzurse,  *'  to  draw  our 
party  to  a  head,  either  at  York,  or  some  other  cen- 
trical place.  A  few  days  lat^,  and  it  will  be  in- 
deed too  late.  Your  highness  must  break  short 
this  present  mummery." 

**  The  yeomen  and  commons,"  said  Bracy,  '*  must 
not  be  dismissed  discontented,  for  lack  of  theilr  share 
in  the  sports." 

**  The  day,"  said  Waldemar,  "  is  not  yet  very  fat 
spent — ^let  the  archers  shoot  a  few  rounds  at  the 
tai^t,  and  the  prize  be  adjudged.  This  will  be 
an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  Prince's  promises,  so 
&r  as  this  herd  of  Saxon  serfs  is  concerned." 

''  I  thank  thee,  Waldemar,"  said  the  Prince ; 
**  thou  remindest  me,  too,  that  I  have  a  debt  to  pay 
to  that  insolent  peasant  who  yesterday  insulted  our 
person.  Our  banquet  also  shall  go  forward  to-night 
as  we  proposed.  Were  this  my  last  hour  of  power, 
it  should  be  an  hour  sacred  to  revenge  and  to  plea- 
sure— ^let  new  cares  come  with  to-morrow's  new 
day." 

The  sound  of  the  trumpets  soon  recalled  those 
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q^ectators  who  had  already  begua  to  leave  tlie  field ; 
and  proclamation  was  made  that  Prince  John,  sud-^ 
denly  called  by  high  and  peremptory  public  duties, 
held  himself  obliged  to  discontinue  the  entertain- 
ments of  to-morrow's  festival :  Nevertheless,  that, 
unwilling  so  many  good  yeomen  should  depart 
without  a  trial  of  skill,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint 
them,  before  leaving  the  groimd,  presently  to  exe- 
cute the  competition  of  archery  intended  for  the 
morrow.  To  the  best  archer  a  prize  was  to  be 
awarded,  being  a  bugle-horn,  mounted  with  silver; 
and  a  silken  baldric  richly  ornamented  with  a  me- 
dallion of  St  Hubert,  the  patron  of  sylvan  sport. 

More  than  thirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  them- 
selves as  competitors,  several  of  whom  were  rangers 
and  under-keepers  in  the  royal  forests  of  Needwood 
and  Chamwood.  When,  however,  the  archers  un- 
derstood with  whom  they  were  to  be  matched,  up- 
wards of  twenty  withdrew  themselves  from  the  con- 
test, unwilling  to  encounter  the  dishonour  of  almost 
certain  defeat.  For  in  these  days  the  skill  of  eaeh 
celebrated  marksman  was  as  well  known  for  many 
miles  round  him,  as  the  qualities  of  a  horse  trained 
at  Newmarket  are  known  to  those  who  frequent 
that  celebrated  meeting. 

The  diminished  list  of  competitors  for  sylvan 
fame  still  amounted  to  eight.  Prince  John  stepped 
from  his  royal  seat  to  view  more  nearly  the  persons 
of  these  chosen  yeomen,  several  of  whom  wore  the 
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royal  livery.  Haviiig  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  this 
iBvestigation,  he  looked  for  the  object  of  his  re^ 
sentment^  whom  he  observed  standing  in  the  same 
spot,  and  with  the  same  composed  countenance 
which  he  had  eadiibited  upon  the  preceding  day. 

**  Fellow,"  said  Prince  John,  "  I  guessed  by  thy 
insolent  babble  thou  wert  no  true  lover  of  the  long- 
bow, and  I  see  thou  darest  not  adventure  thy  skill 
among  such  merry-men  as  stand  yonder." 

"  Under  favour,  sir,"  replied  the  yeomen,  "  I 
have  another  reason  for  refraining  to  shoot,  besides 
the  fearing  discomfiture  and  disgrace." 

*'  And  what  is  thy  other  reason,"  said  Prince 
John,  who,  for  some  cause  which  perhaps  he  could 
not  himself  have  explained,  felt  a  painful  curiosity 
respecting  this  individual. 

**  Because,"  replied  the  woodsman,  "  I  know  not 
if  these  yeomen  and  I  are  used  to  shoot  at  the  same 
m^rks;  and  because,  moreover,  I  know  not  how 
your  grace  might  relish  the  winning  of  a  third  prize 
by  one  who  has  unwittingly  fallen  under  your  dish 
pleasure." 

Prince  John  coloured  as  he  put  the  question, 
**  What  is  thy  name,  yeoman?" 

"  Locksley,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

"  Then,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John,  "  thou 
shalt  shoot  in  thy  turn,  when  these  yeomen  have 
displayed  their  skill  If  thou  carriest  the  prize,  I 
will  add  to  it  twenty  nobles ;  but  if  thou  losest  it^ 
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thou  shalt  be  stript  of  thy  Linooki  green^  and 
scourged  out  of  the  lists  with  bow-strings,  for  a 
wordy  and  insolent  braggart." 

**  And  how  if  I  refuse  to  shoot  on  such  a  wager?" 
said  the  yeoman. — **  Your  grace's  power,  supported, 
as  it  is,  by  so  many  men-at-arms,  may  indeed  easily 
strip  and  scourge  me,  but  cannot  compel  me  to 
bend  or  to  draw  my  bow.*' 

'*  If  thou  refusest  my  fair  proffer,"  said  the 
Prince,  ^*  the  Provost  of  the  lists  shall  cut  thy  bow- 
string, break  thy  bow  and  arrows,  and  expel  thee 
from  the  presence  as  a  faint-hearted  craven." 

'*  This  is  no  fair  chance  you  put  on  me,  proud 
Prince,"  said  the  yeoman,  **  to  compel  me  to  perii 
myself  against  the  best  archers  of  Leicester  and 
Staffordshire,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy  if  they 
should  overshoot  me.  Nevertheless,  I  wiU  obejr 
yotir  will." 

"  Look  to  him  dose,  men-at-arms,"  said  Prince 
John,  "  his  heart  is  sinking ;  I  am  jealous  lest  he 
iattempt  to  escape  the  trial. — And  do  you,  good 
fellows,  shoot  boldly  round ;  a  buck  and  a  butt  oi 
wine  are  ready  for  your  refreshment  in  yonder  tent, 
when  the  prize  is  won." 

A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
southern  avenue  which  led  to  the  lists.    The  con- 
tending archers  took  their  stance  in  turn,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  southern  access ;  the  distance  between 
that  station  and  the  mark  allowing  full  distanoe 
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for  what  was  called  a  shot  at  rovers.  The  archers, 
having  previouisly  determined  by  lot  their  order  of 
precedence,  were  to  shoot  each  three  shafts  in  suc- 
cession. The  sports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  termed  the  Provost  of  the  Games ; 
for  the  high  rank  of  the  marshals  of  the  lists  would 
have  been  held  degraded,  had  they  condescended 
to  superintend  the  sports  of  the  yeomanry. 

One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  de- 
livered their  shafts  yeomaulike  and  bravely.  Of 
twenty-four  arrows,  shot  in  succession,  ten  were  fix- 
ed in  the  target,  and  the  others  ranged  so  near  it, 
that,  considering  the  distance  of  the  mark,  it  was 
accounted  good  archery.  Of  the  ten  shafts  which 
hit  the  target,  two  witfain  the  inner  ring  were  shot 
by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the  service  of  Malvoisin^ 
>irho  was  accordingly  pronounced  victorious. 

**  Now,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John  to  the  de^ 
voted  yeoman,  with  a  bitter  smile,  ^*  wilt  thou  try 
PQudusions  with  Hubert,  or  wilt  thou  yield  up 
bow,  baldric,  and  quiver,  to  the  Provost  of  the 
Imports?" 

**  Sith  it  be  no  better,"  said  Locksley,  ^*  I  am 
content  to  try  my  fortune ;  on  condition  that  when 
I  have  shot  two  shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's, 
he  shall  be  bound  to  shoot  one  at  that  which  I 
§hall  propose." 

^*  That  is  but  fisiir,"  answered  Prince  John,  ^*  and 
it  shall  not  be  refused  thee. — If  thou  dost  beat  this 
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braggart,  Hubert,  I  will  fill  the  bugle  with  silver- 
pennies  for  thee.'* 

*^  A  man  can  do  but  his  best/'  answered  Hu- 
bert ;  ^^  but  my  great-grandsire  drew  a  good  long 
bow  at  Hastings,  and^  I  trust  not  to  dishonour  his 
memory." 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  firesh 
one  of  the  same  size  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert^ 
who,  as  victor  in  the  first  trial  of  skiU,  .had  the 
light  to  shoot  first,  took  his  aim  with  great  deli- 
beration, long  measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye, 
while  he  held  in  his  hand  his  bended  bow,  with  the 
arrow  placed  on  the  string.  At  length  he  made  a 
step  forward,  and  raising  the  bow  at  the  full  stretch 
of  his  left  arm,  till  the  centre  or  graisping-place  was 
nigh  level  with  his  face,  he  drew  his  bow-string  to 
his  ear.  The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and 
lighted  within  the  inner-ring  of  the  target,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  centre. 

**  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,'* 
said  his  antagonist,  bending  his  bow,  **  or  that  had 
been  a  better  shot." 

So  saying,  and  without  shewing  the  least  anxiety 
to  pause  upon  his  aim,  Locksley  stept  to  the  apr 
pointed  station,  and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in 
appearance  as  if  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark. 
He  was  speaking  almost  at  the  instant  that  the 
shaft  left  the  bow-string,  yet  it  alighted  in  th« 
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target  two  inches  nearer  to  the  white  spot  whidi 
marked  the  centre  than  that  of  Hubert. 

'*  By  the  light  of  heaven  !"  said  Prince  John  to 
Hubert,  ^*  an  thou  suffer  that  runagate  knave  to 
OTercome  thee,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows." 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions. 
^  An  your  highness  were  to  hang  me,*'  he  said,  **  a 
man  can  but  do  his  best.  Nevertheless,  my  grand* 
sire  drew  a  good  bow        ** 

**  The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  ge- 
neration,'' interrupted  John ;  ^'  dioot,  knave,  and 
shoot  thy  best,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee." 

'Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and 
tot  neglecting  the  caution  which  he  had  received 
from  his  adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allow* 
ance  for  a  very  light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just 
a^sen,  and  shot  so  sucessfully  that  his  arrow  alli- 
ed in  ,the  very  centre  of  the  target. 

**  A  Hubert !  a  Hubert !"  shouted  the  popu^ 
lace,  more  interested  in  a  known  person  than  in  a 
stranger.  ^*  In  the  dout ! — ^in  the  dout !— a  Htt« 
bert  for  ever !" 

**  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley," 
said  the  Prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. 

'*  I  will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,"  replied 
I^ocksley. 

And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more  pre* 

caution  than  before,  it  lighted  right  upon  that  ofhia 
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odnq^titor^wfaiehits^ttoshiyerfi.  Thepeoplewho 
stood  around  were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful 
dexterity,  that  they  could  not  even  give  vent  to 
their  surprise  in  their  usual  ckmour.  ^^  This  must 
be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesh  and  Uood,''  whis- 
pered the  yeomen  to  each  other ;  *^  such  archery 
was  never  seen  since  a  bow  was  first  bent  in  Bri« 
tarn/' 

"  And  now,"  said  Locksley,  **  I  crave  your 
Grace's  permission  to  plant  such  a  mark  as  is  used 
in  the  North  Country ;  and  welcome  every  brave 
yeoman  who  shall  try  a  shot  at  it  to  win  a  smile 
from  the  bonny  lass  he  loves  best." 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  ''  Let  your 
guards  attend  me,"'  he  said,  '*  if  you  please — ^I  go 
but  to  cut  a  rod  from  the  next  willow  bush.'' 

Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  some  attendants 
should  follow  him  in  case  of  his  escape ;  but  the 
cry  of  '^  Shame  !  shame !"  which  burst  from  the 
multitude,  induced  him  to  alter  his  ungenerous 
purpose. 

Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  wil- 
low wand  about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight, 
and  rather  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  He  began 
to  peel  this  with  great  composure,  observing  at  the 
same  time,  that  to  ask  a  good  woodsman  to  shoot 
at  a  target  so  broad  as  had  hitherto  been  used,  was 
to  put  shame  upon  his  skilL  ^'  For  his  own  part," 
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he  saidy  **  and  in  tiie  land  where  he  was  bred,  men 
woidd  as  soon  take  for  their  mark  King  Arthnr^s 
round-table,  which  held  sixty  knights  around  it.  A 
child  of  seven  years  old/*  he  said,  *^  might  hit  it 
with  a  headless  shaft ;  but,"  added  he,  walking  de- 
liberately to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  stick- 
ing the  willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  *'  he 
that  hits  that  rod  at  fiTe-score  yards,  I  call  him  an 
archer  fit  to  bear  both  bow  and  quiver  before  a 
king,  an  it  were  the  stout  King  Richard  himselfl'* 

'*  My  grandsire,"  said  Hubert,  *'  drew  a  good 
bow  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  never  shot  at 
such  a  mark  in  his  life — and  neither  will  I.  If  this 
yeoman  can  cleave  that  rod,  I  give  him  the  buck- 
lers— or  rather,  I  yield  to  the  devil  that  is  in  hi$ 
jerkin,  and  not  to  any  human  skill ;  a  man  can  but 
do  his  best,  and  I  will  not  shoot  where  I  am  sure 
to  miss.  I  might  as  well  shoot  at  the  edge  of  our 
parson's  whittle,  or  at  a  wheat  straw,  or  at  a  sunr 
beam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white  streak  which  J  cau 
hardly  see." 

<*  Cowardly  dog !"  said  Prince  John. — ''  Sirrah 
Tjocksley,  do  thou  shoot ;  but,  if  thou  hittest  such 
a  mark,  I  will  say  thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did 
so.  Howe'er  it  be,  thou  dialt  not  orow  over  us.with 
a  mere  show  of  superior  skill." 

^^  I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says,"  apswered 
JjOcMey;  ''  no  pian  pan  do  moi(^^ 
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So  saying)  he  again  bent  his  bow,*  but  on  the 
present  oecasion  looked  with  attention  to  his  wea^ 
pon^  and  changed  the  string,  which  he  thought  was 
no  longer  truly  round,  having  been  a  little  frayed 
by  the  two  former  shots.  He  then  took  his  aim 
with  some  deliberation,  and  the  multitude  awaited 
the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The  archer  vindi- 
cated their  opinion  of  his  skill :  his  arrow  split  the 
willow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubilee 
of  acclamations  followed ;  and  ev^i  Prince  John^ 
in  admiration  of  Locksley's  skill,  lost  his  dislike  to 
his  person.  '^  These  twenty  nobles,"  he  said»^' which, 
with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won^  are  thine  own; 
we  will  make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery 
and  service  with  us  as  a  yeoman  of  our  body  guard, 
and  be  near  to  our  person.  For  never  did  so  strong 
^  hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so  true  an  eye  direct  a 
shaft." 

**  Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,''  said  Locksley ; 
^'  but  I  have  vowed,  that  if  ever  I  take  service,  it 
should  be  with  your  royal  brother  King  Richard. 
These  twenty  nobles  I  leave  to  Hubert,  who  has 
this  day  drawn  as  brave  a  bow  as  his  grandsire  did 
at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty  not  reftused  the  trial, 
he  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well  as  I." 

Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  re- 
luctance the  bounty  of  the  stranger ;  and  Locks- 
ley,  anxious  to  escape  ftui;her  observation,  mixed 
with  the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
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The  victorious  archer  would  not  perhaps  have 
escaped  John's  attention  so  easily,  had  not  that 
Prince  had  other  subjects  of  anxious  and  more  im- 
portant meditation  pressing  upon  his  mind  at  that 
instant  He  called  upon  his  chamberlain  as  he  gave 
the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  lists,  and  command- 
ed him  instantly  to  gallop  to  Ashby,  and  seek  out 
Isaac  the  Jew.  *^  Tell  the  dog,"  he  said,  <'  to  send 
me,  before  sun-down,  two  thousand  crowns.  He 
knows  the  security ;  but  thou  mayest  shew  him 
this  ring  for  a  token.  The  rest  of  the  money  must 
be  paid  at  York  within  six  days.  If  he  neglects,  I 
will  have  the  unbelieving  villain's  head.  Look  that 
thou  pass  him  not  on  the  way ;  for  the  circumcised 
slave  was  displaying  his  stolen  finery  amongst  us." 
So  saying,  the  Prince  resumed  his  horse,  and  re- 
turned to  Ashby,  the  whole  orowd  breaking  up  and 
dispersing  upon  his  retreat. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  rough  inagnifioenoe  array'd. 
When  ancient  Chiyalry  display'd 
The  pomp  of  her  heroic  games^ 
And  created  chiefii  and  tusned  dames 
Assemhled,  at  the  darion's  call. 
In  some  proud  castle's  high-arcfa'd  halL 

Wabton. 

Fbinc£  John  held  his  high  festival  in  the 
Castle  of  Ashby.  This  was  not  the  same  building 
of  which  the  stately  ruins  still  interest  the  travel- 
ler, and  which  was  erected  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Lord  Hastings,  High  Chamberlain  of  England, 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  Richard 
the  Thirds  and  yet  better  known  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  than  by  his  historical  &me.  The 
castle  and  town  of  Ashby,  at  this  time,  belonged 
to  Roger  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  who, 
during  the  period  of  our  history,  was  absent  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Prince  John,  in  the  meanwhile,  oc- 
cupied his  castle,  and  disposed  of  his  domains  with- 
out scrapie ;  and  seeking  at  present  to  dazzle  men's 
eyes  by  hiis  hospitidity  and  magnifieenee^  had  given 
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orders  for  great  preparations,  in  order  to  render  the 
banquet  as  splendid  as  possible. 

The  purveyors  of  the  Prince,  who  exercised,  up- 
on this  and  other  occasions,  the  full  authority  of 
royalty,  had  swept  the  country  of  all  that  could  be 
collected  which  was  esteemed  fit  for  their  masters 
table.  Guests  also  wete  invited  in  great  numbers ; 
and  in  the  necessity  in  which  he  presently  found 
himself  of  courting  popularity.  Prince  John  had 
extended  these  to  a  few  distinguished  Saxon  and 
Danish  families,  as  well  as  to  the  Norman  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  However  de- 
spised and  degraded  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  great 
numbers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  necessarily  ren- 
der them  formidable  in  the  dvil  commotions  which 
seemed  approadiing,  and  it  was  an  obvious  point 
of  policy  to  secure  popularity  with  their  leaders. 

It  was  aocordin^y  the  Princess  intention,  wluch 
he  for  some  time  maintained,  to  treat  these  unwont- 
ed guests  with  a  courtesy  to  which  they  had  been 
Htile  accustomed.  But  althoi^h  no  man  with  less 
scruple  made  his  ordinary  habits  and  feelings  bend 
to  his  interest,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  Prince, 
that  his  levity  and  petulance  were  pe^tually  break- 
ing out,  and  undoing  all  that  had  been  gained  by 
his  previous  dissimulation. 

Of  this  fickle  temper  he  gave  a  memorable  ex- 
ample in  Ireland,  whem  sent  tUther  by  his  father, 
Henry  the  Second,withthepurpo6e  of  buyinggolden 
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opinions  of  th^  inhabitants  of  that  new  lind  import- 
tot  acqnisitioii  to  the  English  crown4  Upon  this 
ooeasion  the  Irish  chieftains  contended  which  should 
first  offer  to  the  yoiing  Prince  their  loyal  homage 
and  the  kiss  of  peace.  But,  instead  of  receiving 
their  salutations  with  courtesy,  John  and  his  petu- 
lant attendants  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
pulling  the  long  beards  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  a 
conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
highly  resented  by  these  insulted  dignitaries,  and 
produced  &tal  consequences  to  the  English  domi- 
nation in  Ireland.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  in- 
consistencies of  John's  character  in  view,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  his  cobduot  during  the  pre- 
sent evening. 

In  execution  of  the  f etiolution  which  he  had 
formed  during  his  cooler  moments.  Prince  John  re- 
ceived Cedric  and  Athelstane  with  distinguished 
courtesy,  and  expressed  his  disappointment,  with-^ 
out  resentment,  when  the  indisposition  of  Rowena 
wds  BXkeged  by  the  former  as  a  reason  for  her  not 
attending  upon  his  gracious  summons^  Cedric  and 
Athelstane  were  both  dressed  in  the  ancient  Saxon 
garb,  which,  although  not  unhandsome  in  itself, 
and  in  the  present  instance  composed  of  costly  ma- 
terials, was  so  remote  in  shape  and  appearance  from 
that  of  the  other  guests,  that  Prince  John  took 
great  credit  to  himself  with  Waldemar  Fitzurse 
for  refraining  from  laughter  at  a  sight  which  the 
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fiushion  of  the  day  rendered  so  ridiculous.  Yet,  in 
the  eye  of  sober  judgment,  the  short  dose  tunic  and 
long  mantle  of  the  Saxons  was  a  more  graceful,  as 
well  as  a  more  convenient  dress,  than  the  garb  of 
the  Normans,  whose  under  garment  was  a  long 
doublet,  so  loose  as  to  resemble  a  shirt  or  waggon* 
efs  frocks  covered  by  a  doak  of  scanty  dimensions, 
neither  fit  to  defend  the  wearer  from  cold  or  fixmi 
lain,  and  the  only  puipose  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  display  as  much  fur,  embroidery,  and  jewellery 
work,  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  tailor  could  contrive 
to  lay  upon  it.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne  seems 
to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  inconveniencies 
arising  from  the  fashion  of  this  garment.  ^  In 
heaven's  name,"  said  he,  *^  to  what  purpose  serve 
these  abridged  cloaks  ?  If  we  are  in  bed  they  are 
no  cover,  on  horseback  they  are  no  protection  £rom 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  when  seated,  they  do  not 
protect  our  1^  from  the  damp  or  the  frost." 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  this  imperial  objurgation, 
the  short  cloaks  c(mtinued  in  &shion  down  to  the 
time  of  which  we  treat,  and  particularly  among  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Anjou.  They  were  there- 
fore in  universal  use  among  Prince  John's  cbur- 
iiets ;  and  the  long  mantle,  which  formed  the  up* 
per  garment  of  the  Saxcms,  was  held  in  proportional 


•  • 


The  guerts  were  seated  at  a  table  whidb  groan- 
ed under  the  quantity  of  good  ehe».    The  nume« 
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rous  cooks  who  attended  on  the  Prince's  progress, 
having  exerted  aU  their  art  m  varying  the  forms  in 
which  the  ordinary  provisions  were  served  up,  had 
succeeded  almost  as  well  as  the  modem  professors 
of  the  culinary  art  in  rendering  them  perfectly  un- 
like, their  natural  appearance.  Besides  these  dishes 
of  domestic  origin,  there  were  various  delicacies 
brought  from  foreign  parts,  and  a  quantity  of  rich 
pastry,  as  well  as  of  the  simneUbread  and  wastle 
cakes,  which  were  only  used  at  the  tables  of  the 
highest  nobility.  The  banquet  was  crowned  with 
the  richest  wines,  both  foreign  and  domestic! 

But,  though  luxurious,  the  Norman  nobles  were 
not,  generally  speaking,  an  intemperate  race.  While 
indulging  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
they  aimed  at  delicacy,  but  avoided  excess,  and  were 
apt  to  object  gluttony  and  drunkenness  to  the  van- 
quished Saxons,  as  vices  peculiar  to  their  inferior 
strain*  Prince  John,  indeed,  and  those  who  court* 
ed  his  pleasure  by  imitating  his  foibles,  were  apt 
to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  trencher 
and  the  goblet ;  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  that 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  upon  peaches 
and  new  ale.  His  conduct,  however,  was  an  exeep* 
tion  to  the  general  manners  of  his  countrjrmen. 

With  sly  gravity,  interrupted  only  by  private 
signs  to  eadi  other,  the  Norman  knights  and  no- 
bles beheld  the  ruder  demeanour  of  Athelstane  and 
Cedric  at  a  banquet,  to  the  form  and  fiishion  of 
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which  they  were  iini^ccitstdmed.  And  while  their 
demeanour  was  tha»  the  suhjeet  of  sarcastic  obser- 
Tation^  the  untaught  Saxons  unwittingly  trans- 
grtilssed  several  of  the  arbitrary  rules  established  for 
the  regulation  of  society.  Now^  it  is  well  known 
that  a  man  may  with  more  impunity  be  guilty  of 
an  actual  breach  either  of  real  good  breeding  or  of 
good  morals,  than  appear  ignorant  of  the  most  mi- 
nute point  of  fashionable  etiquette.  Thus  Cedric, 
who  dried  his  hands  upon  a  towel,  instead  of  suf- 
fering the  moisture  to  exhale  by  waving  them  grace- 
fully in  the  air,  incurred  more  ridicule  than  hb  com* 
panion  Athdstane,  when  he  swallowed  to  his  own 
single  share  the  whole  of  a  large  pasty  composed  of 
the  most  exquisite  foreign  delicacies,  and  termed  at 
that  time  a  Karum-pie.  When,  however,  it  was 
discovered,  by  a  serious  cross-examination,  that  the 
Thane  of  Coningsburgh,  (or  Franklin,  as  the  Nor- 
mans termed  him,)  had  no  idea  what  he  had  been 
devouring,  and  that  he  had  takeii  the  contents  of 
the  Karum-pie  for  larks  and  pigeons,  whereas  they 
were  in  &ct  beccaficoes  and  nightingales,  his  igno- 
rance brought  him  infot  an  ample  share  of  the  ri- 
dicule which  would  have  been  more  jusUy  bestow-^ 
ed  on  his  gluttony. 

The  long  feast  had  at  length  its  end;  and,  while 
the  goblet  drculated  freely,  men  talked  of  the  feats 
of  the  preceding  tournament^— of  the  unknown  vie* 
tor  in  the  archery  game;— of  the  Black  Kni{^t» 
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whose  self-denial  had  induced  him  to  indthdraw 
from  the  honours  he  had  won,*— and  of  the  gallant 
Ivanhoe,  who  had  so  dearly  bought  the  honours  of 
the  day.  The  tojncd  were  treated  with  military 
finmkneits,  and  the  jest  and  laugh  went  round  the 
hall.  The  brow  of  Prince  John  alone  was  over- 
clouded  during  these  discussions ;  some  overpower- 
ing.care  seemed  agitating  his  mind,  and  it  was  on* 
ly  when  he  received  occasional  hints  from  his  at- 
tendants, that  he  seemed  to  take  interest  in  what 
was  passing  around  him«  On  sudi  occasions  he 
would  start  up,  quaff  off  a  cup  of  wine  as  if  to  raise 
his  spirits,  and  then  mingle  in  the  conversation  by 
some  observation  made  abruptly  or  at  random, 

^*  We  drink  this  beaker,"  said  he,  ^'  to  the  health 
of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  champion  of  this  Passage 
of  Arms,  and  grieve  that  his  wound  renders  him 
absent  from  our  board— Let  all  fill  to  the  pledge, 
and  especially  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  the  worthy 
father  of  a  son  so  promising." 

**  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Cedric,  standing  up,  and 
placing  on  the  table  his^  untasted  cup,  **  I  yield  not 
the  name  of  son  to  the  disobedient  youth,  who  at 
once  despises  my  commands,  and  relinquishes  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  fathers." 

*'  'Tis  impossible,"  cried  Prince  John,  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment,  ^*  that  so  gallant  a  knight 
should  be  an  unworthy  or  disobedient  son." 
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"  Yet,  my  lord,"  answered  Cedric, "  so  it  is  with 
this  Wilfred.  He  left  my  homely  dwelling  to  min- 
gle with  the  gay  nobility  a(  yout  brother's  court, 
where  he  learned  to  do  those  tricks  of  horseman- 
ship  which  you  prize  so  highly.  He  left  it  contra- 
ry to  my  widli  and  command ;  and  in  the  days  -of 
Alfred  that  would  have  been  termed  disobedience 
—-ay,  and  a  crime  severely  punishable." 

^*  Alas !"  replied  Prince  John,  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  affected  sympathy,  **  since  your  son  was  a  fol- 
lower of  my  unhappy  brother,  it  need  not  be  in« 
quired  where  or  from  whom  he  learned  the  lesson 
of  filial  disobedience." 

Thus  spake  Prince  John,  wilfrdly  forgetting, 
that  of  all  the  sons  of  Henry  the  Second,  though 
no  one  was  free  from  the  chaige,  he  himself  had 
been  most  distinguished  for  rebellion  and  ingrati- 
tude to  his  fiftther. 

**  I  think,"*  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,''  that 
my  brother  proposed  to  confer  upon  his  fiivourite 
the  rich  manor  of  Ivanhoe." 

*'  He  did  endow  him  with  it/'  answered  Cedric ; 
''  nor  is  it  my  least  quarrel  against  my  son,  that 
he  stooped  to  hold^  as  a  feudal  vassal,  the  very  do* 
mains  which  his  finthers  possessed  in  free  and  inde« 
pendent  right." 

*'  We  shall  then  have  your  willing  sanction,  good 
Cedric,"  said  Prince  John,  **  tQ  confer  this  fief  up* 
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on  a  person  whose  dignity  will  not  be  diminished 
by  holding  land  of  the  British  crown. — Sir  Ra- 
nald Front-de-Boenfy"  he  said^  turning  towards  that 
Baron,  "  I  trust  you  will  so  keep  the  goodly  Ba- 
rony of  Ivanhoe,  that  Sir  Wilfred  shall  not  incur 
his  fiftther's  farther  displeasure  by  again  entering 
upon  that  fief.'' 

**  By  St  Anthony !"  answered  the  black-brow'd 
giant, ''  I  will  consent  that  your  highness  shall  hold 
me  a  Saxon,  if  either  Cedric  or  Wilfred,  or  the 
best  that  erer  bore  English  blood,  shall  wrench 
fitmi  me  the  gift  with  which  your  highness  has 
graced  me.*' 

'*  Whoever  shall  call  thee  Saxon,  Sir  Baron,"  re- 
plied Cedric,  offended  at  a  mode  of  expression  by 
which  the  Normans  frequently  expressed  their  ha^ 
bitual  contempt  of  the  English,  ^  will  do  thee  an 
honour  as  great  as  it  is  undeserved." 

Front-de-Bceuf  would  have  replied,  but  Prince 
John's  petulance  and  levity  got  the  start. 

^  Assuredly,"  said  he,  **  my  lordsj  the  noble  Ce- 
dric speaks  truth ;  and  his  race  may  claim  prece- 
dence over  us  as  much  in  the  length  of  their  pedi- 
grees as  in  the  longitude  of  their  cloaks." 

^*  They  go  before  us  indeed  in  the  field — as  deer 
before  dogs,"  said  Malvoisin. 

**  And  with  good  right  may  they  go  before  us-— 
forget  not,"  said  the  Prior  Aymcr,  "  the  superior 
decency  and  decorum  of  their  manners." 
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*^  Their  singular  abstemioumess  and  temper- 
mce,^  said  Bracy,  fi>rgetting  the  pUn  which  pro- 
mised him  a  Saxon  bride. 

**  Together  with  the  oounige  and  conduct,"  said 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert;  ^'  by  which  they  distin- 
guished themselves  at  Hastings  and  elsewhere." 

While,  with  smooth  and  smiling  dieek,  the  cour^* 
tiers,  each  in  tiun,  &llo¥^  their  Prince's  example, 
and  aimed  a  shaft  of  ridicule  at  Cedric,  the  face  of 
the  Saxon  became  inflamed  with  passion,  and  he 
glanced  his  eyes  fiercely  from  one  to  another,  as  if 
the  quick  succession  of  so  many  injuries  had  pre- 
vented his  replying  to  them  in  turn ;  or,  like  a 
baited  bull,  who,  surrounded  by  his  tormentors,  is 
at  a  loss  to  choose  from,  among  them  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  revenge.  At  length  he  spoke,  with 
a  voice  half  choked  with  passion ;  and,  addressing 
himself  to  Prince  John  as  the  head  and  front  of 
the  offfince  which  he  bad  received,  ^*  Whatever/" 
he  said,  ^  have  been  the  follies  and  vices  of  our 
raoe,  a  Saxon  would  have  been  held  mderingf*  (the 


*  There  was  nothing  accounted  so  ignominious  among  the 
SaxoDS  as  to  merit  this  disgraceful  epithet.  Even  William  the 
Conqueror,  hated  as  he  was  hy  them,  continued  to  draw  a  con- 
siderable army  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  his  standard,  by  threatei^ 
ing  to  stigmatize  those  who  staid  at  home  as  nidering.  3^^*- 
tholtnus,  I  think,  mentions  a  similar  phrase  which  had  like  in- 
fluence on  the  Danes« 
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most  emphatic  term  for  abject  wcMrthlessness,)  who 
should  in  his  own  hall,  and  while  his  own  winentrnp 
passed,  have  treated  an  unoflEending  guest  as  your 
highness  has  this  day  beheld  me  used ;  and  what- 
erer  was  the  misfortune  of  our  Others  on  the  field 
of  Hastings,  those  may  at  least  be  silent,"  here  he 
looked  at  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Templar,  *^  who 
hare  within  these  few  hours  once  and  again  lost 
saddle  and  stirrup  before  the  lance  of  a  Saxon/' 

^'  By  my  £uth,  a  biting  jest,''  said  Prince  John. 
^^  How  like  you  it,  sirs  ? — ^Our  Saxon  subjects  rise 
in  spirit  and  courage ;  became  shrewd  in  wit,  and 
bold  in  bearing,  in  these  unsettled  times — ^What 
say  ye,  my  lords  ? — ^By  this  good  light,  I  hold  it 
best  to  take  our  galleys,  and  return  to  Normandy 
in  time.-' 

'^  For  foar  of  the  Saxons  ?"  said  Bracy,  laughs 
ing ;  **  we  should  need  no  weapon  but  our  hunting 
spears  to  bring  these  boars  to  bay." 

*^  A  truce  with  your  raillery.  Sir  Knights,"  said 
Fitzurse ;  ^*  and  it  were  well,"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  Prince,  *^  that  your  highness  should  assure 
the  worthy  Cedric  there  is  no  insult  intended  him 
by  jests,  which  must  sound  but  harshly  in  the  ear 
of  a  stranger." 

f'  Insult  ?"  answered  Prince  John,  resuming  his 
courtesy  of  demeanour ;  ''  I  trust  it  wiU  not  be 
thought  that  I  could  mean,  or  permit  any,  to  be 
offered  in  my  presence.    Here !  I  fill  my  cup  to 
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Cedric  himself,  since  he  refuses  to  pledge  his  son's 
health." 

The  cup  went  round  amid  the  well^dissembled 
applause  of  the  courtiers,  which,  however,  failed  tq 
make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Sax(m  that 
had  been  designed.  He  was  not  naturally  acute  of 
perception,  but  those  too  much  undervalued  his  un- 
derstanding who  deemed  that  this  flattering  com- 
pliment would  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  prior  in- 
sult. He  was  silent,  however,  when  the  royal  pledge 
again  passed  round,  ^  To  Sir  Athelstane  of  Co- 
ningsburgh.'' 

The  knight  made  his  obeisance,  and  shewed  his 
sense  of  the  honour  by  draining  a  huge  goblet  in 
answer  to  it. 

*^  And  now,  sirs,''  said  Prince  John,  who  began 
to  be  warmed  with  the  wine  which  he  had  druik, 
*'  having  done  justice  to  our  Saxon  guests,  we  will 
pray  of  them  some  requital  to  our  courtesy.-^ 
Worthy  Thane,"  he  continued,  addressing  Cedric, 
**  may  we  pray  you  to  name  to  us  some  Norman 
whose  name  may  least  sully  your  mouth,  and  to 
wash  down  with  a  goblet  of  wine  aU  bitterness 
which  the  sound  may  leave  behind  it?" 

Fitzurse  arose  while  Prince  John  spoke,  and  gli- 
ding behind  the  seat  of  the  Saxon,  whispered  to  him 
not  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  un- 
kindness  betwixt  the  two  races,  by  naming  Prince 
John.    The  Saxon  replied  not  to  this  politic  in- 

14 
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sinuation,  but,  rising  up,  and  filling  his  cup  to  the 
brim,  he  addressed  Prince  John  in  thesQ  words : 
**  Your  highness  has  required  that  I  should  name 
a  Norman  deserving  to  be  rem^nbered  at  our  ban- 
quet. This,  perchance,  is  a  hard  task,  since  it  calls 
on  the  slave  to  sing  the  ptaises  of  the  master-^ 
upon  the  vanqtushed,  while  pressed  by  all  the  evils 
of  conquest,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  conqueror. 
Yet  I  will  name  a  Norman — the  first  in  arms  and 
in  place-*«the  best  and  the  noblest  of  his  race. 
And  the  lips  that  shall  refuse  to  pledge  me  to  his 
well-earned  fiime,  I  term  fidse  and  dishtooUred, 
and  will  so  maintain  than  with  my  life.— I  quaff 
this  goblet  to  the  health  of  Ridiard  the  Lion- 
hearted  r 

Prince  John,  who  had  expected  that  his  own 
name  would  have  closed  the  Saxon's  speech^  started 
when  that  of  his  injured  brother  was  so  unexpect- 
edly introduced.  He  raised  mechanically  the  wine- 
cup  to  his  lips,  then  instantly  set  it  down,  to  view 
the  demeanour  of  the  company  at  this  unexpected 
proposal,  which  many  of  them  felt  it  as  unsafis  to 
oppose  as  to  comply  with.  Some  of  them,  ancient 
and  experienced  courtiers,  dosdy  imitate  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  Prince  himself,  raising  the  goblet  to 
their  lips,  and  again  replacing  it  be&re  them. 
There  were  many  who,  with  a  miore  gweious  feel- 
ing, exclaimed,  *^  I^wg  Uve  King  BJohard !  and 
may  he  be  speedily  restored  to  us !"    AxA  some 
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few,  among  whom  were  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the 
Templar,  in  sullen  disdain  suffered  their  goblets  to 
stand  untasted  before  them.  But  no  nuin  ventured 
directly  to  gainsay  a  pledge  filled  to  the  health  of 
the  reigning  monarch. 

Having  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  about  a  minute, 
Cedric  said  to  his  companion,  **  Up,  noble  Athd- 
stane !  we  have  remained  here  long  enough,  since 
we  have  requited  the  hospitable  courtesy  of  Prince 
John's  banquet.  Those  who  wish  to  know  further 
of  our  rude  Saxon  manners  must  henceforth  seek 
us  in  the  homes  of  our  fathers,  since  we  have  seen 
enough  of  royal  banquets,  and  enough  of  Norman 
courtesy." 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  left  the  banquetting 
room,  followed  by  Athelstane,  and  by  several  other 
guests,  who,  partaking  of  the  Saxon  lineage,  held 
themselves  insulted  by  the  sarcasms  of  Prince  John 
and  his  courtiers. 

'*  By  the  bones  of  St  Thomas,"  said  Prince  John, 
as  they  retreated,  *^  the  Saxon  churls  have  borne 
off  the  best  of  the  day,  aud  have  retreated  with 
triumph." 

**  Condamatum  est,  poculaium  est,^*  said  Prior 
Aymer ;  '*  we  have  drunk  and  we  have  shouted, — 
it  were  time  we  left  our  wine  flagons." 

*'  The  monk  hath  some  fair  penitent  to  shrive 
to-night,  that  he  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  depart,"  said 
De  Bracy. 
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''  Not  80,  Sir  Knigh  V  replied  the  Abbot ; ''  but 
I  must  move  several  nules  forward  this  evening 
u)K>n  my  homeward  journey." 

**  They  are  breaking  up"  said  the  Prihee  in  a 
whisper  td  Fitzurse ;  **  their  fears  anticipate  the 
event,  and  this  coward  Prior  is  the  first  to  shrink 
from  me.'^ 

**  Fear  not,  my  lord,"  said  Waldemar ;  "  I  will 
shew  him  such  reasons  as  shall  induce  him  to  join 
us  to  hold  our  meeting  at  York. — Sir  Prior,"  he 
said,  **  I  must  speak  with  you  in  private^  before 
you  mount  your  palfrey." 

The  other  guests  were  now  fast  dispersing,  with 
the  exception  of  those  immediately  attached  to 
Prince  John's  &ction,  and  his  retinue. 

*^  This,  then,  is  the  result  of  your  advice,"  said 
the  Prince,  turning  an  angry  countenance  upon 
Fitzurse ;  **  that  I  should  be  bearded  at  my  own 
board  by  a  drunken  Saxon  chiurl,  and  that,  on  the 
mere  sound  of  my  brother's  name,  men  should  fall 
off  from  me  ad  if  I  had  the  leprosy?" 

**  Have  patience,  sir,"  replied  his  counsellor ;  *^  I 
might  retort  your  accusation,  and  blame  the  incon- 
siderate levity  which  foiled  my  design,  and  misled 
your  own  better  judgment.  But  this  is  no  time 
for  recrimination.  Bracy  and  I  will  instantly  go 
among  these  cowards,  and  convince  them  they  have 
gone  too  fiir  to  recede." 

*'  It  will  be  in  vain,"  said  Prince  John,  pacing 
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thd  ftpBrtment  wilii  disordeted  6tep8»  and  expn^ss- 
ing  himsdf  \viih  an  agitation  to  which  the  wine 
he  had  drank  partly  c(mtribnted~-'*  It  will  be  Uk 
▼ain-^they  have  seen  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall 
•u«4liey  hare  marked  the  paW  of  the  lion  in  the  sand 
«»**they  have  heard  hia  approaching  roar  shake  the 
wood — nothing  will  re-animate  their  oonrage.** 

''WouldtoGod/'fiaidFitaarsetoBraey,  ''that 
aught  Goold  re-animate  his  own!  His  broth^s 
very  name  is  an  agne  to  him.  Unhajq^y  are  the 
counsellors  of  a  Prince^  who  wants  fortitude  and 
perseverance  alike  in  good  and  in  evil" 
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CHAPTER  XV.    - 

And  jet  he  thinkiy-^liay  ba^  lia  hay— he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  aenrant  of  hia  wilL 
Well^  kt  it  be ;  through  all  the  maae  of  trouble 
Hia  plota  and  baae  oppieaHon  mnat  CBoate, 
111  ahape  myself  a  way  to  higher  thin^i^ 
And  who  will  say  'tia  wrong  ? 

Sanl,  a  Tragedy, 

No  spider  ever  took  more  pains  to  repair  the 
shattered  meshes  of  his  web,  than  did  Waldemar 
Fitaurse  to  reunite  and  combine  the  scattered  mem* 
hers  of  Prince  John's  cabaL  Few  of  these  were  at- 
tached to  him  firom  indination»  and  none  from 
personal  r^ard*  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that 
Fitzurse  should  open  to  them  new  prospects  of  ad- 
vantage, and  remind  them  of  those  which  they  at 
present  enjoyed.  To  the  young  and  wild  nobles,  he 
held  out  the  prospect  of  unpunished  license  and 
uncontrolled  revelry;  to  the  ambitious,  that  of 
power,  and  to  the  covetous,  that  of  increased  wealth 
and  extended  domains.    The  leaders  of  the  meiv 
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cenaries  received  a  donation  in  gold ;  an  argument 
the  most  persuasive  to  their  minds,  and  witliout 
which  all  others  would  have  proved  in  vain.  Pro- 
mises were  still  more  liherally  distributed  than  mo- 
ney by  this  active  agent ;  and,  in  fine,  nothing  was 
left;  undone  that  could  determine  the  wavering,  or 
animate  the  disheartened.  The  return  of  King 
Richard  he  spoke  of  as  an  event  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  probability ;  yet,  when  he  observed, 
from  the  doubtful  looks  and  uncertain  answers 
which  he  received,  that  this  was  the  apprehension 
by  which  the  minds  of  his  accomplices  were  most 
haunted,  he  boldly  treated  that  event,  shotQd  it 
really  take  place,  as  one  which  ought  not  to  alter 
their  political  calculations. 

"  If  Richard  returns,*'  said  Fitzurse, "  he  returns 
to  enrich  his  needy  and  impoverished  crusaders  at 
the  expence  of  those  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  returns  to  call  to  a  fearful  ac- 
counting, those  who,  during  his  absence,  have  done 
aught  that  can  be  construed  offence  or  encroach- 
ment upon  either  the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  croven.  He  returns  to  avenge  upon 
tbe  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  the 
preference  which  they  shewed  to  Philip  of  France 
during  the  wars  in  the  Holy  'Land.  He  returns, 
in  fine,  to  punish  as  a  rebel  every  adherent  of  his 
brother  Prince  John.  Are  ye  afraid  of  his  power  ?'' 
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continued  the  artful  confidant  of  that  prince ;  **  we 
acknowledge  him  a  strong  and  valiant  knight,  but 
these  are  not  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  when  a 
champion  could  encounter  an  army.  If  Richard 
indeed  comes  back,  it  must  be  alone, — unfoUowed 
— ^unfriended.  The  bones  of  his  gallant  army  have 
whitened  the  sands  of  Palestine.  The  few  of  his 
followers  who  have  returned  have  straggled  hither 
like  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  b^gared  and  broken 
men. — And  what  talk  ye  of  Richard's  right  of 
birth  ?"  he  continued,  in  answer  to  those  who  ob- 
jected  scruples  on  that  head.  **  Is  Richard's  title 
of  prim(^;eniture  more  decidedly  certain  than  that 
of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's 
eldest  son  ?  And  yet  William  the  Red,  and  Henry, 
his  second  and  third  brothers,  were  successively 
preferred  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Robert 
had  every  merit  which  can  be  pleaded  for  Richard ; 
he  was  a  bold  knight,  a  good  leader,  generous  to 
his  friends  and  to  the  church,  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  a  crusader  and  a  conqueror  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre; and  yet  he  died  a  blind  and  miserable 
prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Cardiff,  because  he  opposed 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  people,  who  chose  not 
that  he.  should  rule  over  them.  It  is  our  right,"  he 
said,  **  to  choose  from  the  blood  royal  the  prince 
who  is  best  qualified  to  hold  the  supreme  power — 
that  is,"  said  he,  correcting  himself,  ^'  him  whose 
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election  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  no- 
bility. In  personal  qualifications,"  he  said,  '^  it  was 
possible  that  Prince  John  might  be  inferior  to  his 
brother  Richard ;  but  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  latter-returned  with  the  sword  of  vengeance  in 
his  hand,  while  the  former  held  out  rewards,  im- 
munities, privileges,  wealth,  and  honours,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  which  was  the  king  whom  in  wis- 
dom the  nobility  were  called  on  to  support/' 

These,  and  many  more  arguments,  some  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, had  the  expected  weight  with  the  nobles 
of  Prince  John's  faction.  Most  of  them  consented 
to  attend  upon  the  proposed  meeting  at  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  general  arrangements  for 
placing  the. crown  upon  tli6  head  of  Prince  John. 

It  Was  late  at  night,  when,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted with  his  various  exertions,  however  gra- 
tified with  the  result,  Fitzurse,  returning  to  the 
Castle  of  Ashby,  met  with  De  Bracy,  who  had 
exdianged  his  banquetting  gannents  for  a  short 
green  Idrile,  with  hose  of  the  same  doth  and  coknur, 
a  leathern  cap  or  head^piece,  a  short  sword,  a  faom 
dung  over  his  shoulder,  a  long  bow  in  his  hand, 
and  a  bundle  of  arrows  stuck  into  his  belt.  Had 
Fitsrarse  met  this  %ure  in  an  outer  apartment,  he 
would  have  passed  him  without  notice^  as  one  of 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard;  but  finding  him  in  the 
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iimer-hall,  he  lodked  at  him  with  more  attention, 
and  recognised  the  Norman  knight  in  the  drees  of 
an  English  yeoman. 

^*  What  mmnmery  is  this,  De  Bracy?"  said 
Fitsnirse,  somewhat  angrily ;  **  is  this  a  time  for 
Christmas  gambols  and  quaint  maskings,  when  the 
fiite  of  oiu:  master,  Frinoe  John,  is  on  the  very  veige 
of  decision?  Why  hast  thou  not  been,  like  me, 
among  these  heartless  cravens,  whom  the  very  name 
of  King  Ridiard  terrifies,  as  it  is  said  .to  do  the 
children  of  the  Saracens  ?" 

'*  I  have  been  minding  mine  own  business,""  said 
De  Bracy  calmly,  '^  as  you,  Fitzurse." 

'*  I  minding  mine  own  business !"  edioed  Wal- 
demar ;  **  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  of  Prince 
John,  our  joint  patron/" 

'^  As  if  thou  hadst  any  other  reason  for  that, 
Waldemar,"  said  De  Bracy, ''  than  the  promotion 
of  thine  ^wn  individual  interest.  Come,  Fitzurse, 
we  know  eadi  other — ambition  is  thy  pursuit, 
pleasure  is  mine,  and  they  become  our  different 
ages.  Of  Prince  John  thou  thinkest  as  I  do ;  that 
he  is  too  weak  to  be  a  determined  monarch,  too 
tyrannical  to  be  an  easy  monarch,  too  insolent  and 
presumptuous  to  be  a  popular  monarch,  and  too 
fickle  and  timid  to  be  long  a  monarch  of  any  kind. 
But  he  is  a  monardi  by  whom  Fitzurse  and  Bracy 
hope  to  rise  and  thrive ;  and  therefore  you  aid  him 
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with  your  policy,  and  I  with  the  la&oes  of  my  Free 
Companions." 

"  A  hopeful  auxiliary,"  said  Fitaurse  impatient- 
ly ;  **  playing  the  fool  in  the  very  moment  of  utter 
necessity. — ^What  on  earth  dost  thou  purpose  hy 
this  absurd  disguise  at  a  moment  so  urgent  ?" 

**  To  get  me  a  wife,"  answered  Bracy  coolly, 
'*  after  the  manner  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

«  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  ?"  said  Fitzurse,  "  I 
comprehend  thee  not." 

**  Wert  thou  not  in  presence  yester-even,"  said 
De  Bracy,  *'  when  we  heard  the  Prior  Aymer  tell 
us  a  tale,  in  reply  to  the  romance  which  was  sung 
by  the  Minstrel  ? — ^ELe  told  how,  long  since  in  Pa- 
lestine, a  deadly  tead  arose  between  the  dan  of 
Benjamin  and  the  rest  of  the  Israelitish  nation ; 
and  how  they  cut  to  pieces  well  nigh  all  the  chival- 
ry of  that  dan ;  and  how  they  swore  by  our  blessed 
Lady,  that  they  would  not  pennit  those  who  re- 
mained to  marry  in  their  lineage ;  and  how  they 
became  grieved  for  their  vow,  and  sent  to  consult 
his  holiness  the  Pope  how  they  might  be  absolved 
from  it ;  and  how,  by  the  advice  of  the  Hdy  Fa- 
thar,  the  youth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  carried  off 
from  a  superb  tournament  all  the  ladies  who  were 
there  present,  and  thus  won  them  wives  wiliiout 
die  consent  either  of  their  brides  or  their  brides* 
&milies." 
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'  *'  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  Fitzurse, ''  though 
either  the  Prior  or  thou  hast  made  some  singular 
alterations  in  date  and  drcnmstances." 

''  I  tell  thee,**  said  De  Bracy,  '*  that  I  mean  to 
purvey  me  a  wife  after  the  fashion  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  this 
same  equipment  I  will  fall  upon  that  herd  of  Saxon 
bullocks,  who  have  this  night  left  the  castle,  and 
carry  off  from  them  the  lovely  Rowena." 

'*  Art  thou  mad,  De  Bracy?"  said  Fitzurse. 
**  Bethink  thee  that,  though  the  men  be  Saxons, 
they  are  rich  and  powerful,  and  regarded  with  the 
more  respect  by  their  countrymen,  that  wealth  and 
honour  are  but  the  lot  of  few  of  Saxon  descent." 

'*  And  should  belong  to  none,"  said  De  Bracy ; 
*^  the  work  of  the  Conquest  i^ould  be  completed.*" 
This  is  no  time  for  it  at  least,"  said  Fitzurse ; 

the  approaching  crisis  renders  the  favour  of  the 
multitude  indispensable,  and  Prince  John  cannot 
refuse  justice  to  any  one  who  injures  their  favour- 
ites." 

'*  Let  him  grant  it,  if  he  dare,"  said  De  Bracy ; 
**  he  will  soon  see  the  diffisrence  betwixt  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  lusty  lot  of  spears  as  mine,  and  that 
of  a  heartless  mob  of  Saxon  churls.  Yet  I  mean 
no  immediate  discovery  of  myself.  Seem  I  not  in 
this  gaib  as  bold  a  forester  as  ever  blew  horn? 
The  blame  of  the  violence  shall  rest  with  the  out- 
laws of  the  Yorkshire  forests.     I  have  sure,  sj^es 
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on  the  Saxons*  motions^-To^night  they  sleep  in  the 
convent  of  Samt  Wittol,  or  Witholdt  or  whatever 
they  call  that  churl  of  a  Saxon  Saint  at  Burton^n- 
Trent.  Next  day's  march  Inings  them  within  our 
reach,  and,  falcon-ways,  we  swoop  on  them  at  once.^ 
Presently  after  I  will  appar  in  mine  own  shape, 
play  the  courteous  knight,  rescue  the  unfortunate 
and  afflicted  £iir  one  fitnn  the  hands  of  the  rude 
ravishers,  conduct  her  to  Front-de-*Boeuf  s  Castle, 
or  to  Normandy,  if  it  should  he  necessary,  and  pro- 
duce her  not  again  to  her  kindred  until  she  be  the 
bride  and  dame  of  Maurice  de  Bracy." 

^  A  marvellously  sage  plan,"  said  Fitsura^ 
^  and,  as  I  think,  not  entirely  of  thine  own  device. 
-»^Come,  be  frank,  De  Bracy,  who  aided  thee  in 
the  invention  ?  and  who  is  to  assist  in  the  execu- 
tion ?  for,  as  I  think,  thine  own  band  lies  as  fiir  off 
as  York." 

'^  Marry,  if  thou  must  needs  know,"  said  De 
Bracy,  *^  it  was  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-6uil*i 
bert  that  shaped  out  the  enterprize,  which  the  ad- 
venture of  the  men  of  Benjamin  suggested  to  me. 
He  is  to  aid  me  in  the  onslaught^  and  he  and  his 
fi^owers  will  personate  the  outlaws,  from  whom 
my  valorous  arm  is,  after  changing  my  garb,  to 
rescue  the  lady." 

*'  By  my  halidome,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  the  plan 
was  worthy  of  your  united  wisdom !  and  thy  pru- 
dence, De  Bracy,  is  most  espedaDy  manifested  in 
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thy  project  of  leaving  the  lady  in  the  hands  of  thy 
worthy  confederate.  Thou  mayst,  I  think,  suc*> 
ceed  in  taking  her  from  her  Saxon  friends,  hut  how 
thou  wilt  rescue  her  afterwards  from  the  clutches 
of  Bois*6uilbert  seems  oonsiderahly  more  douhtful 
*— He  is  a  fidoon  well  accustomed  to  pounce  on  a 
partridge,  and  to  hold  his  prey  fast." 

'*  He  is  a  Templar/'  said  JDe  Bracy,  *'  and  can^ 
not  therefore  rival  me  in  my  plan  of  wedding  this 
heiress  ; — and  to  attempt  aught  dishonourahle 
against  the  intended  bride  of  De  Bracy — By  Hea- 
ven !  were  he  a  whde  Chapter  of  his  Order  in  his 
single  person,  he  dared  not  do  me  such  an  injury!" 

**  Then  since  nought  that  I  can  say,"  said  Fit2^ 
m!ae,  ^*  will  put  this  fiJly  from  thy  imagination, 
(for  well  I  know  the  obstinacy  of  thy  disposition), 
at  least  waste  as  little  time  as  possible — let  not 
thy  folly  be  lasting  as  well  as  untimely." 

'^  I  tell  thee,"  answered  De  Bracy,  ^'  that  it  will 
be  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  and  I  shall  be  at  York 
at  the  head  of  my  daring  and  valorous  fellows,  as 
ready  to  support  any  bold  design  as  thy  policy  can 
be  to  form  one. — But  I  hear  my  comrades  assem- 
bling, and  the  steeds  stamping  and  neighing  in  the 
outer-court — Farewell.r— I  go,  like  a  true  knight, 
to  win  the  smiles  of  beauty." 

**  Like  a  true  knight  ?"  repeated  Fitzurse,  look- 
ing after  him ;  ^*  like  a  natural  fool,  I  should  say, 
or  like  a  child,  who  will  leave  the  most  serious  and 
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needful  occupation,  to  chase  the  down  of  the  thistle 
that  drives  past  him. — But  it  is  with  such  tools 
that  I  must  work ; — and  for  whose  advantage  ? — 
For  that  of  a  Prince  as  unwise  as  he  is  profligate, 
and  as  likdy  to  be  an  ungrateful  master  as  he  has 
already  proved  a  rehellious  son  and  an  unnatural 
hrother. — ^But  he— he,  too,  is  but  one  of  the  tools 
with  whom  I  labour ;  and,  proud  as  he  is,  should 
he  presume  to  separate  his  interest  from  mine,  this 
is  a  secret  which  he  shall  soon  leam." 

The  meditations  of  the  statesman  were  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  voice  of  the  Prince  from  an  in- 
terior apartment,  calling  out,  **  ^oble  Waldemar 
Fitzurse!"  and,  with  bonnet  dofPed,  the  future 
Chancellor,  (for  to  such  high  preferment  did  the 
wily  Norman  aspire,)  hastened  to  receive  the  orders 
of  the  future  sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  fbod  the  fhiits,  Ida  drink  the  cryttai  well; 
Remote  hem  man,  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business — all  his  pleasure  praise. 

Park  ELL. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  event 
of  the  tournament  was  decided  by  the  exertions  of 
an  unknown  knight,  whom,  on  account  of  the  pas- 
sive and  indifferent  conduct  which  he  had  mani- 
fested on  the  former  part  of  the  day,  the  spectators 
had  entitled,  Le  Nair  Faineant  This  knight 
had  left  the  field  abruptly  when  the  victory  was 
achieved ;  and  when  he  was  called  upon  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  valour,  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  the  meantime,  while  summoned  by  he- 
ralds and  by  trumpets,  the  knight  was  holding  his 
course  northward,  avoiding  all  frequented  paths, 
and  taking  the  shortest  road  through  the  wood- 
lands. He  paused  for  the  night  at  a  small  hostelry 
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lying  out  of  the  ordinary  route,  where,  however, 
he  obtained  from  a  wandering  minstrel  news  of  the 
event  of  the  toumay. 

On  the  next  morning  the  knight  departed  early, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  a  long  journey ;  the 
condition  of  his  horse,  which  he  had  carefully 
spared  during  the  preceding  morning,  being  such 
as  enabled  him  to  travel  £ur  without  the  necessity 
of  much  jepose.  Yet  his  purpose  was  baffled  by 
the  devious  paths  through  which  he  rode,  so  that 
when  evening  dosed  upon  him,  he  only  found  him- 
self on  the  frontiers  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. By  this  time  both  horse  and  man  required 
refreshment^  and  it  became  necessary  moreover  to 
look  out  for  some  place  in  which  they  might  spend 
the  ni^t,  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 

The  place  where  the  traveller  found  himsdf 
seemed  unpropitious  for  obtaining  either  shdter 
w  refreshment,  and  he  was  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
the  usual  expedient  of  knights-errant,  who,  on  su^ 
occasions,  turned  their  hojrses  to  grdse,  and  had 
themsdves  down  to  meditate  On  their  lady-mistress, 
with  an  oak-tree  for  a  canopy.  But  the  Black 
Knight  either  had  no  mistress  to  meditate  upo(D, 
or,  as  indifferent  in  love  as  he  seemed  to  be  in  war, 
was  not  suffidently  occupied  by  passionate  refleo- 
tions  upon  her  beauty  and  crudty,  to  be  able  to 
parry  the  effects  of  fiitigue  and  hunger,  and  sufier 
love  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  solid  comforts  of 

15 
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a  bod  and  supper.  He  felt  dissatisfied,  therefore, 
wlieo,  looking  around,  he  found  himsdf  deeply  in^ 
volTed  in  woodi,  through  which  indeed  there  'were 
mtmy  opeu  glades,  and  some  paths,  but  sudi  as 
seemed  only  formed  by  the  numerous  herds  of  catde 
whidi  grased  in  the  forest,  or  by  the  animals  of 
chase,  and  the  hunters  who  made  prey  of  them. 

The  sun,  by  which  the  knight  had  chiefly  di- 
rected his  course,  was  now  sunk  bdbind  the  Derby- 
shiro  hills  on  his  left,  and  erery  effort  which  he 
might  make  to  pursue  his  journey  was  as  likdy  b> 
lead  him  put  of  his  road  as  to  advance. him  on  his 
route.  After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  select 
the  most  beaten  path,  in  hopes  it  might  lead  to  the 
cottage  of  some  herdsman,  or  the  sylvan  lodge  of 
some  forester,  and  having  repeate^y  found  himsdf 
totally  unaUe  to  detennine  on  a  dioioe,  the  knight 
resolved  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse ;  ex- 
perience having,  on  former  occasions,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  wonderful  talent  possessed  by 
these  animals  for  extricating  themselves  and  their 
riders  upon  such  emergaicies. 

The  good  horse,  grievously  fatigued  with  so  long 
a  day's  journey  under  a  rider  cased  in  mail,  had  no 
sooner  found,  by  the  sUickened  reins,  that  he  was 
abandoned  to  his  own  guidance,  than  he  seemed  to 
assume  new  strength  and  spirit ;  and  whereas  for- 
merly he  had  scarce  replied  to  the  spur,  otherwise 
than  by  a  groan,  he  now,  as  if  proud  of  the  confi- 
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dence  reposed  in  him,  pricJced  up  his  ean,  and  Bih 
Slimed,  of  his  own  jtoooid,  a  moxe  liTdy  motion. 
The  path  whieh  the  animal  adopted  rather  tnmed 
off  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  knight  during 
the  day ;  but,  as  the  horse  seemed  confident  in  his 
choice,  the  rider  abandoned  himself  to  his  disoe- 
tion. 

He  was  justified  by  tlie  eirent ;  for  the  footpath 
soon  after  appeared  a  little  wider  and  more  worn, 
and  the  tinkle  of  a  smaU  bell  gave  the  knight  to  un« 
derlBtand  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  some  chapd 
or  hermitage. 

Aocinrdingly,  he  soon  readied  an  opea  plat  of 
turf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  a  rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  a  gently  sloping  plain,  offisred  its 
grey  and  weater^beaten  front  to  the  traveller.  Ivy 
mantled  its  sides  in  some  places,  and  in'  others  oaks 
and  holly  bushes,  whose  roots  found  nourishment  in 
the  cliflb'of  the  crag,  waved  over  the  precipices  be- 
low, like  the  plumage  of  the  warrior  over  his  steel 
helmet,  giving  grace  to  that  whose  chief  expresdon 
was  terror.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  lean* 
ing,  as  it  were,  against  it,  was  constructed  a  rude 
hut,  built  chiefly  of  the  trunks  of  trees  felled  in  the 
ndghbouring  forest,  and  secured  against  the  wea* 
ther  by  having  its  crevices  stuffed  with  moss 
mingled  with  day.  The  stem  of  a  young  fir-tree 
kipped  of  its  branches,  vnth  a  piece  of  wood  tied 
across  near  the  top,  was  planted  upright  near 
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tiie  door,  as  a  rude  emblem  of  the  holy  cross.  At 
a  fitde  distaaee  on  ihe  right  hand,  a  fountain  of 
the  pmest  ivater  tripled  oat  of  the  rock,  and  was 
reoeiTed  in  a  holhm  stone,  which  Ubour  had  form* 
ed  into  a  rustic  badn.  Escaping  from  thene^  the 
stream  murmured  down  the  descent  by  a  channel 
which  its  course  had  long  worn,  and  so  wandered 
through  the  little  plain  to  lose  itself  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  wood. 

Beside  this  fountain  were  the  ruins  of  a  very 
small  chapel,  of  which  the  roof  had  partly  fallen  in. 
The  building,  when  entire,  had  never  been  above 
sixteen  feet  long  by  twdve  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
roof,  low  in  proportion,  rested  upon  four  concentric 
arches  which  sprung  fix>m  the  four  comers  of  the 
building,  eadi  supported  upon  a  short  and  heavy 
pillar.  The  ribs  of  two  of  these  arches  remained, 
though  the  roof  had  fiiUen  down  betwixt  them ; 
over  the  others  it  remained  entire.  The  entrance 
to  this  ancient  place  of  devotion  was  under  a  very 
low  round  arch,  ornamented  by  several  courses  of 
that  zig^sag  moulding,  resembling  shark's  teeth, 
which  appears  so  often  in  the  more  ancient  Saxon 
churches.  A  belfry  rose  above  the  porch  on  four 
smaU  pillars,  within  which  hung  the  green  and 
weather*beaten  bell,  the  feeble  sounds  of  which  had 
been  sometime  since  heard  by  the  Black  Knight 

The  whole  peaceful  and  quiet  scene  lay  glim*** 
mering  in  twilight  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller. 
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giving  him  good  assunmoe  of  lodging  for  the  night ; 
sinoe  it  was  a  spedal  duty  of  those  hennits  who 
dwelt  in  the  woods,  to  exercise  hospitality  towaids 
henighted  or  bewildered  passengars. 

Accordingly,  the  knight  took  no  time  to  consi- 
der minutely  the  particulars  which  we  have  detail- 
ed, but  thanking  Saint  Julian  (the  patzon  of  tra- 
vellers) who  had  sent  him  good  harboun^  he 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  assailed  the  door  of  ihe 
hermitage  with  the  butt  of  his  lance,  in  order  to 
arouse  attention  and  gain  admittance. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  obtained  any  answer, 
ind  the  reply,  when  made,  was  unpwpitious. 

*'  Pass  on,  whosoever  thou  art,"  was  the  answer 
given  by  a  deep  hoarse  voice  from  within  the  hut» 
•<  and  disturb  not  the  servant  of  God  and  St  Dun- 
stan  in  his  evening  devotions." 

*'  Worthy  £ither,^  answered  the  knight,  **  here 
is  a  poor  wanderer  bewildered  in  these  woods,  who 
gives  thee  the  opportunity  of  exercising  thy  charity 
and  hospitality." 

**  Good  brother,"  replied  the  inhabitant  of  the 
hermitage,  *^  it  has  pleased  Our  Lady  and  St  Dun- 
Stan  to  destine  me  for  the  object  of  those  virtues, 
instead  of  the  exercise  th^^eof.  I  have  no  provi- 
sions here  which  even  a  dog  would  share  with  me, 
and  a  horse  of  any  tenderness  of  nurture  would  de- 
spise my  couch — ^pass  therefore  on  thy  way,  and 
God  speed  thee." 
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**  But  kow»"  replied  the  knight,  **  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  find  my  way  thiough  such  a  wood  as  this, 
when  darkness  is  coming  on  ?  I  pray  you,  reverend 
&ther,  as  you  are  a  Christian,  to  undo  your  door, 
and  at  least  point  out  to  me  my  road." 

''  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian  brother,"  re- 
plied the  anchorite, ''  to  disturb  me  no  more.  You 
have  already  interrupted  one  pater ,  two  aves,  and 
a  credo,  which  I,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am, 
should,  according  to  my  vow,  have  said  before 
moonrise." 

**  The  road — ^the  road !"  vociferated  the  kni^t, 
**  if  I  am  to  expect  no  more  from  thee." 

**  The  road,"  replied  the  hermit,  *'  is  easy  to  hit. 
The  path  from  the  wood  leads  to  a  morass,  and 
£rom  thence  to  a  ford,  which,  dit  iske  rains  have 
abated,  may  now  be  passable.  When  thou  hast 
crossed  the  ford,  thou  wilt  take  care  of  thy  footing 
up  the  ls£t  bank,  as  it  is  somewhat  precipitous ; 
and  the  path,  which  hangs  over  the  river,  has  late- 
ly, as  I  learn,  (for  I  seldom  leave  the  duties  of  my 
diapel,)  given  way  in  sundry  places.  Thou  wilt 
then  keep  straight  forward ^ 

'*  A  broken  path — a  predpice-^-a  ford,  and  a 
morass !"  said  the  knight»  interrupting  him,—*'  Sir 
.  Hermit,  if  you  were  the  holiest  that  e^er  wore 
beard  or  told  bead,  you  shall  scarce  prevail  on  me 
to  hold  this  road  to-night  I  tell  thee,  tiiatf  thou, 
who  livest  by  the  charity  of  the  country-^11  de- 
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served,  as  I  doubt  it  is — hast  no  right  to  refiiie 
shelter ,  to  the  way&ier  when  in  distress*  Either 
open  the  door  quickly,  or,  by  the  rood,  1  will  beat' 
it  down  and  make  entry  &r  myadf/' 

^  Friend  way&rer,**  replied  the  hermit,  ^*  be  not* 
importunate ;  if  thou  puttest  me  to  use  the  carnal 
weapon  in  mine  own  defence,  it  will  be  e*en  the 
worse  for  you**' 

At  this  moment  a  distant  noise  of  barking  and 
growling,  which  the  traveller  had  for  some  time 
heard,  became  ^extremely  loud  and  furious,  and 
made  the  knight  suppose  that  the  hermit,  alarmed 
by  his  threat  of  making  forcible  entry,  had  called 
the  dogs  who  made  this  clamour  to  aid  him  in  his 
defence,  out  of  some  distant  recess  in  which  they 
had  been  kennelled.  Incensed  at  this  prqiaration 
on  the  hermit's  part  for  making  good  his  inhospi«- 
table  purpose,  the  knight  citruck  the  door  so  furi- 
ously with  his  foot,  that  posts  as  well  aa  st^des 
shook  with  violence. 

The  anchorite,  not  caring  again  to  expose  his 
door  to  a  similar  shock,  now  called  out  aloud»  **  Pa- 
tience, patience— spare  thy  strength,  good  traveller, 
and  I  will  presently  undo  the  door,  though,  it  may 
be,  my  doing  so  will  be  little  to  thy  pleasure.'* 

The  door  acoordtngly  was  opened ;  and  the  her- 
mit, a  laige,  strong-built  man,  in  his  sackdoth 
gown  and  hood^  girt  with  a  rape  of  rushes,  stood 
before  the  kni^t   He  had  in  one  hand  a  lighted 
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80  tluek  and  heavy,  that  it  might  well  be  termed 
a  dub.  Two  large  shaggy  dogs,  half  greyhound, 
half  mastiff,  stood  ready  to  nuih  upon  the  traveller 
as  soon,  as  the  door  should  be  opened.  But  wlien 
the  torch  ghiaced  vapon  the  armour  of  the  knight^ 
who  stood  without,  the  hermit,  altering  probably 
his  original  intentions,  repressed  the  rage  of  his 
auxiliaries,  and,  changing  his  tone  to  a  sort  of 
diurlish  courtesy,  invited  the  knight  to  ^iter  his 
hut,  making  excuse  for  his  unwillingness  to  open 
his  lodge  after  sun-set,  by  alleging  the  multitude 
of  robbers  and  outlaws  who  were  abroad,  and  who 
gave,  no  honour  to  Our  Lady  or  St  Dunstan,  nor 
to  those  holy  men  who  spent  life  in  their  service. 

**  The  poverty  of  your  cell,  good  father,"  said  the 
knight,  looking  around  him,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  a  bed  of  leaves,  a  crucifix  rudely  carved  in  oak, 
a  missal,  with  a  rough-hewn  table  and  two  stools, 
and  one  or  two  clumsy  articles  of  furniture—^'  the 
poverty  of  your  cell  should  seem  a  sufficient  de- 
fence against  any  risk  of  thieves,  not  to  mention 
the  aid  of  two  trusty  dogs,  large  and  strong  enough, 
I  think,  to  pull  down  a  stag,  and  of  course,  to 
match  with  most  men." 

''  The  good  keq»er  of  the  forest,''  said  the  her« 
init,  '*  hath  allowed  me  the  use  of  these  ^T^inr^ftlflj, 
to  protect  my  solitude  until  the  times  shall  mend.*' 
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Having  ttiid  tkis^  he  flaed  his  ticdi  in  a  twisted 
braneh  of  iron  which  served  for  a  candlestick ;  and, 
l^acing  the  oaken  trivet  hefinre  the  emhers  .of  the 
&e^  iriiich  he  refredfand  with  soose  dry  wood>  he 
phced  a  stool  upon  one  side  of  the  table,  and  beck* 
oned  to  the  kni^t  to  do  the  tame  npon  the  other. 

They  sat  down,  and  gassed  with  great  gravity  at 
each  othei^  eash  thinking  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
sddooi  seen  a  strongei!  or  more  athletic  figure  than 
was  placed  opposite  to  hinu 

^  Reverend  hermit,"  said  the  botigfat^  after  look<» 
ing  long  and  fixedly  at  his  host»  *'  were  it  not  to 
mtcrmpt  your  devout  meditatiow^  I  would  pray 
to  know  three  things  of  your  holiness;  firsts  where 
I  am  toput  my  harae  ? — 8eoondly»  what  I  can  have 
lor  supper  ?— thirdly,  where  I  am  to  take  up  my 
oouch  for  the  mgkt?" 

*^  I  will  reply  to  you,"  said  the  hermit,  ^  witk 
my  finger,  it  heiag  against  my  rule  to  speak  by 
words  where  signs  can  answer  the  purpose."  So 
saying,  be  pointed  sucoessively  to  two  oomera  of 
the  hut  ''  Your  stable,"  said  he,  "^  is  there— 
your  bed  there;  and," leacUng  down  a  platter  wMi 
two  handfuls  of  parched  pease  upon  it  fix>m  the 
neighbouring  shelf,  and  placing  it  upon  the  tables 
be  added,  **  your  supper  is  there." 
.  The  knight  sbn^jged  his  shoulders,  and  leaving 
the  hut,  brought  in  his  horsey  (whidi  in  the  intop 
rim  he  had  fastened  to  a  tree,)  unsaddled  him  with 
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ameh  att6ntiaD»  and  spread  upon  Ae  steed's  weary 
bttdc  fan  own  mantle. 

TLb  hermit  itas  apparently  somewhat  moved  to 
compassion  by  the  anxiety  as  well  as  address  whidt 
the  stranger  disphiyed  in  tending  his  horse ;  for, 
muttering  something  about  provender  left  for  the 
.keeper's  palfrey^  he  dragged  out  of  a  reeess  a  bun- 
dle of  femge,  which  he  sfHread  before  the  hnighf s 
Asrg^,  and  immediately  afterwards  shook  down  a 
quantity  of  dried  fern  in  the  comer  whidi  he  had 
assigned  for  the  rider's  oouch.  The  kn%bt  return- 
ed him  thanks  6r  his  courtesy ;  and,  this  duty 
done,  bodi  resumed  their  seats  by  the  table,  where- 
on stood  the  tieudber  of  pease  placed  between  them. 
The  hemiity  after  a  kny  grace,  whidb  had  once  been 
Latin,  but  of  which  original  language  few  traces  re- 
mained, excepting  here  and  there  the  long  rolling 
temriuatJon  of  some  word  or  phrase,  set  example  to 
his  guest,  by  modestly  potting  into  a  rery  large 
mouthy  funudied  with  teeth  which  might  have 
ranked  wiA  those  of  a  boar  both  in  sharpness  and 
whiteness^  some  three  or  four  dried  pease,  a  miser- 
able grist  as  it  seemed  fer  so  large  toad  able  a  mill. 

The  knight,  in  order  to  follow  so  laudaUe  an  ex- 
ample, laid  aside  his  bdbnet,  his  corslet,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  armour,  and  shewed  to  the  heiw 
mit  a  head  thick-cuxled  witii  yellow  hair,  high  fea- 
tures, blue  eyes,  remarkably  bright  and  sparklmg, 
a  mouth  wdQ  formed,  having  an  upper  lip  clothed 
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With  miistMhiQt  daiker  tbnxt  his  hair,  and  liear* 
ing  altogether  the  look  of  a  hold»  daring,  and  en* 
terpriiing  man,  with  which  his  gtrong  fbnn  well 
dbArespoaded* 

The  faenmty  as  if  wiahing  to  answer  to  the  con- 
Jdenoe  of  his  gnesty  threw  badL  his  cowl,  and  shew- 
ed a  round  hullet  head  bdonging  to  a  man  in  the 
pnme  df  life.  His  dose-shaven  ch>wn,  surrounded 
by  a  cirde  of  stiff  curled  blade  hair,  had  something 
the  appearance  of  a  parish  pinfold  begirt  by  its  high 
hedge.  The  features  expressed  nothing  of  monastic 
austerity,  or  of  ascetic  privations ;  on  the  contrary,' 
it  was  a  bold  Uuff  countenance^  with  broad  black 
eye-brows,  a  well-tamed  forehead,  and  dieeks  as 
roujid  and  vermilion  as  thope  of  a  trumpeter,  6om 
which  descended  a  long  and  curly  black  beard..  Such 
a  visage,  joined  to  the  brawny  form  of  the  holy  nian, 
qioke  rather  of  sirloins  and  haunches,  than  of  pease 
and  pulse.  This  incongruity  did  not  escape  die 
guest.  After  he  had  with  great  diflkulty  acoom* 
plished  the  mastication  of  a  mouthfid  of  the  dried 
pease,  he  found  it  absolutdy  necessary  to  request 
his  pious  enlertainer  to  furnish  him  with  some  li* 
quor ;  who  replied  to  his  request  by  placing  be- 
fore him  a  large  can  of  the  purest  water  from  the 
fountain. 

^*  It  is  fiem  the  wdl  of  St  Dunstan,**  said  he, 
'*  in  which,  betwixt  sun  and  sun,  he  baptiied  five 
hundred  heathen  Danes  and  Britona--l>le8sed  be 
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bb  nanie  P*  And  applying  Ills  Uaek  bettd  to  ilur' 
j^tcheTy  he  took  adraught  much  more  moderate  in 
quantity  than  his  encomium  seemed  to  warrant. 

^  It  seems  to  me,  reverend  father,"  said  ihe 
Imighty  '*  that  the  small  morsds  which  you  eat,- 
together  witb  0iis  holy,  but  somewhat  tfam  beve* 
rage,  have  thriven  with  you  marveUousiy*  You  ap- 
pear a  man  more  fit  to  win  the  ram  at  a  wrestiing^ 
match,  or  the  ring  at  a  bout  at  quarter*  staff,  or  the 
bucklers  at  a  sword-play,  than  to  linger  out  your 
time  in  this  desolate  wilderness,  saying  masses  and 
living  upon  parched  pease  and  cold  water." 

^*  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  hermit,  '^  your 
thoughts,  like  those  of  the  ignorant  laity,  are  ao* 
cording  to  the  flesh.  It  has  pleased  Our  Lady  and 
my  patron  saint  to  Uess  the  pittance  to  which  I 
restrain  myself,  even  as  the  pulse  and  water  was 
Uessed  to  the  diildren  Shadrach,  Mesheeh,  and 
Abednego,  who  drank  the  same  rather  than  defile 
themselves  with  the  wine  and  meats  which  were 
appointed  them  by  the  King  of  the  Saracens." 

''  Holy  &ther,"  said  the  knight,  **  upon  whose 
countenance  it  hath  pleased  Heaven  to  work  such 
a  miracle,  permit  a  sinful  layman  to  crave  thy 
name?" 

*^  Thou  mayst  call  me,"  answered  the  hermit, 
'*  the  Clerk  of  Copmanburst,  for  so  I  am  termed 
in  these  part8~-They  add,  it  is  tme^  the  epithet 
holy,  but  I  stand  not  upon  that,  as  being  unwor? 
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thy  of  such  additiou.^ — ^And  now^  valiant  knight, 
may  1  pray  ye  for  the  name  of  my  honourable 
guest  ?" 

"  Truly,-  said  the  knight, «  Holy  Clerk  of  Cop- 
mamhurst,  men  call  me  in  these  parts  the  Blad^ 
Knight^ — ^many,  sir,  add  to  it  the  epithet  of  Slug^ 
gard,  whereby  I  am  no  way  ambitious  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.*' 

The  hermit  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling 
at  his  guest's  i^eply; 

''  I  see,"  said  he, ''  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  that 
thou  art  a  man  of  prudence  and  of  counsel ;  and 
moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor  monastic  fiure  likes 
thee  not,  accustomed,  perhaps,  as  thou  hast  been, 
to  the  license  of  courts  and  of  camps,  and  the  luxtt« 
ries  of  cities ;  and  now  I  bethink  me,  Sir  Slu^;axd, 
that  when  the  charitable  keeper  of  this  forest-walk 
left  these  dogs  for  my  protection,  and  also  liiose 
bundles  of  forage,  he  left  me  also  some  food,  which, 
being  unfit  for  my  use,  the  very  recollection  of  it 
had  escaped  me  amid  my  more  weighty  medita- 
tions." 

^^  I  dare  be  sworn  he  did  so,"  said  the  knight ; 
^  1  was  convinced  that  there  was  better  food  in 
the  cell.  Holy  Clerk,  since  you  first  doffed  yonr 
eowL«— Your  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow ;  and 
none  who  beheld  thy  grinders  contending  with  these 
pease,  and  thy  throat  flooded  with  this  uagenial  ele- 
meat,  could  see  thee  doomed  to  sndii  horaspproven- 
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der  and  horse-beverage,*'  (pointing  to  the  provisions 
upon  the  table,)  **  and  refrain  from  mending  thy 
cheer.  Let  ns  see  the  keeper's  bounty,  therefbre, 
without  deky.^ 

The  hermit  cast  a  wistful  look  upon  the  knight, 
in  which  there  was  a  sort  of  comic  expression  of 
hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  how  far  he  should  act 
prudently  in  trusting  his  guest.  There  was,  how- 
ever, as  much  of  bold  frankness  in  the  knight's 
countenance  as  was  possible  to  be  expressed  by  fea- 
tures. His  smile,  too,  had  something  in  it  irresistibly 
comic,  and  gave  an  assurance  of  &ith  and  loyalty, 
with  which  his  host  could  not  refrain  from  sympa- 
thizing. 

After  exchanging  a  mute  glance  or  two,  the  her- 
mit went  to  the  further  side^of  the  hut,  and  open- 
ed a  hutch,  which  was  concealed  with  great  care  and 
some  ingenuity.  Out  of  the  recesses  of  a  dark  clo- 
set, into  which  this  aperture  gave  admittance,  he 
brought  a  large  pasty,  baked  in  a  pewter  platter  of 
unusual  dimensions.  This  mighty  dish  he  placed 
before  his  guest,  who,  using  his  poniard  to  cut  it 
open,  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  its  contents. 

**  How  long  is  it  since  the  good  keeper  has  been 
here?'*  said  the  knight  to  his  host,  after  having 
swallowed  several  hasty  morsels  of  this  reinforce- 
ment to  the  hermit's  good  cheer. 
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^  AlMmt  tvvD  numUis,''  answered  the  huber  has- 
tily. 

^  By  the  trae  Lord,**  answered  the  knight, 
''  every  thing  in  yonr  hermitage  is  miracidous.  Ho- 
ly Clerk !  for  I  would  have  been  sworn  that  the  fat 
buck  which  fumisbed  tbis  venison  had  been  run- 
ning on  &ot  within  the  week." 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  disoountenanoed  by 
this  observation ;  and,  moreover,  he  made  but  a 
poor  figure  while  gazing  on  the  diminution  of  the 
pasty,  on  which  his  guest  was  making  desperate  in- 
roads ;  a  warfare  in  whidi  his  previous  profesaon 
of  abstinence  left  him  no  pretext  for  joining. 

'*  I  have  been  in  Palestine,  Sir  Clerk,"  said  the 
knight,  stopping  short  of  a  sudden,  **  and  I  bethink 
me  it  is  a  custom  there  that  every  host  who  ent^- 
tains  a  guest  shall  assure  him  of  the  wholesomeness 
of  his  food,  by  partaking  of  it  along  with  him.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  suspect  so  holy  a  man  of  aught 
inhospitable ;  nevertheless  I  will  be  highly  bound 
to  you  would  you  comply  with  this  eastern  custom." 

''  To  ease  your  unnecessary  scruples.  Sir  Knight, 
I  will  for  once  depart  from  my  rule,"  replied  the  her- 
mit. And  as  there  were  no  forks  in  those  days,  his 
clutches  were  instantly  in  the  bowels  of  the  pasty. 

The  ice  of  ceremony  being  once  broken,  it  seem- 
ed matter  of  rivalry  between  the  guest  a:nd  the  en- 
tertainer which  should  display  the  best  appetite ; 
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and  idAov^  the  tomm  had  ftobehly  fii9tod  long- 
est, yet  the  hermit  fairly  surpassed  him. 

*^  Holy  Clerk,**  said  the  knight,  when  his  hun- 
ger was  appeased,  **  I  would  gage  my  good  horse 
yonder  against  a  zeoehin,  that  that  same  honest 
keeper  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  venison  has 
left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine,  or  a  runlet  of  canary,  or 
some  such  trifle,  byway  of  ally  to  this  noble  pasty. 
This  would  be  a  dreumstance,  doubtless,  totally 
unworthy  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  so  rigid  an 
anchorite ;  yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder 
crypt  once  more,  you  would  find  that  I  am  right  in 
my  conjecture.'* 

The  hermit  only  replied  by  a  grin ;  and,  return- 
ing to  the  hutch,  he  produced  a  leathern  bottle^ 
which  might  contain  about  four  quarts.  He  also 
brought  forth  two  large  drinking  cupfif,  made  out  of 
the  horn  of  the  urns,  and  hqoped  with  silver.  Ha* 
ving  made  this  goodly  provision  for  washing  down 
the  supper,  he  seemed  to  think  no  farther  ceremo- 
nious scruple  necessary  on  his  part;  but  filling 
both  cups,  and  saying,  in  the  Saxon  fe^shion,  '*  Wae^ 
hael.  Sir  Sluggish  Knight  !'*  he  emptied  his  own  at 
a  draught. 

•<  Drink  hael!  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmaiihurst,'* 
answered  the  warrior,  and  did  his  host  reason  in  a 
similar  brimmer. 

^  Holy  Clerk,"  said  the  stranger,  afta:  the  first 
eup  was  ihvm  swallowed,  **  I  cannot  but  marvel  that 
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a  man  pofisessed  of  such  thews  and  smewa  as  tiune, 
and  who  therevdthal  shews  the  talent  of  so  goodly 
a  trendier*man»  should  think  of  aUdhig  by  himfielf 
in  this  wilderaeas.  In  my  judgment,  yoa  aie  fitter 
to  keep  a  castle  or  a  fort,  eating  of  Ae  fat  and 
drinking  of  the  strong,  than  to  lii^  here  upon  pnke 
and  water, 'or  even  upon  the  charity  of  the  keeper* 
At  least,  were  I  as  thou,  I  should  find  myself  both 
disport  and  plmty  out  of  the  king's  deer.  Thero  is 
many  a  goodly  herd  in  these  forests,  and  a  bask 
will  never  be  missed  that  goes  to  the  use  of  Saint 
Dunstan's  chaplain.*' 

''  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,"  replied  the  Clerk, ""  these 
ave  dangerous  words,  and  I  pray  you  to  forbear 
them.  I  am  true  hermit  to  the  king  and  law,  and 
were  I  to  spoil  my  liege*8  game,  I  should  be  sure 
of  thepnaon,  and,  an  my  gown  saved  me  not,  wore 
in  some  peril  of  hangjpg/' 

**  Nevertheless,  were  I  as  thou,"  said  the  knight, 
^  I  would  take  my  vralk  by  moonlight,  when  fo- 
resters and  keepers  were  warm  in  bed^  and  ever 
and  anon, — as  I  pattered  my  piayers,**^!  would  let 
fly  a  shaft  among  the  herds  of  dun  dear  that  food 
in  the  glades-*-R^olve  me.  Holy  Clerk,  hast  thou 
never  practised  such  a  pastime  ?"  • 

**  Friend  Sluggard,"  answered  the  hermit,  *^  thou 
hast  seen  all  that  can  concern  thee  of  my  house- 
keeping, and  something  more  than  he  deserves  who 

takes  up  his  quarters  bv  violence.  Credit  me,  it  is 

'2 
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better  to  enjoy  the  good  wbieh  God  sends  thee, 
than  to  be  impertinently  curious  how  it  comes. 
Fill  thy  cup,  and  welcome;  and  do  not,  I  pray  thee, 
by  further  impertinent  inquiries,  put  me  to  shew 
that  thou  couldst  hardly  have  made  good  thy  lod« 
ging  had  I  been  earnest  to  oppose  thee.'* 

**  By  my  &ith,''  said  the  knight,  **  thou  makes 
ine  more  curious  than  ever !  Thou  art  the  most 
mysterious  hermit  I  ever  met ;  and  I  will  know 
more  of  thee  ere  we  part.  As  for  thy  threats, 
know,  holy  man,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose  trade 
it  is  to  find  out  danger  wherever  it  is  to  be  met 
with;" 

**  Sir  Sluggish  Sjiightj  I  drink  to  thee,"  said 
the  hermit ;  ''  respecting  thy  valour  much,  but 
deeming  wondrous  slightly  of  thy  discretion.  If 
thou  wilt  take  equal  arms  with  me,  I  will  give  thee, 
in  all  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  such  sufficing 
penance  and  complete  absolution,  that  thou  shalt 
not  for  the  next  twelve  months  sin  the  sin  of  ex- 
cess of  curiosity." 

The  knight  pledged  him,  and  desired  him  to 
name  his  weapons. 

**  There  is  none,**  replied  the  hermit^  **  from  the 
scissars  of  Dalilah,  and  the  tenpenny  nail  of  Jael, 
to  the  scymitar  of  Goliath,  at  which  I  am  not  a 
match  for  thee — ^But,  if  I  am  to  make  the  election, 
what  sayst  thou^  good  friend,  to  these  trinkets  ?" 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Thus  speaking,  he  opened  another  hutch,  and 
took  out  from  it  a  couple  of  hroad-swordi)  and  bnek^ 
lers,  such  as  were  used  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
period.  The  knight,  who  watched  his  motions,  oh* 
served  that  this  second  place  of  concealment  was 
furnished  with  two  or  three  good  long  bows,  a  cross- 
bow, a  bundle  of  bolts  for  the  latter,  and  half-a-do- 
zen sheaves  of  arrows  for  the  former.  A  harp,  and 
other  matters  of  a  very  uncanonical  appearance^ 
were  also  visible  when  this  dark  recess  was  opened. 

"  I  promise  thee,  brother  Clerk,"  said  iie,  "  1 
will  ask  thee  no  more  offensive  questions.  The  con- 
tents of  that  cupboard  are  an  answer  to  all  my  in- 
quiries ;  and  I  see  a  weapon  there  (here  he  stooped 
and  took  out  the  harp)  on  which  I  would  more 
gladly  prove  my  skill  with  thee,  than  at  the  sword 
and  buckler.*' 

"  I  hope.  Sir  Ejiight,"  said  the  hermit,  '*  thou 
hast  given  no  good  reason  for  thy  surname  of  the 
Sluggard.  I  do  promise  thee  I  suspect  thee  grie- 
vously. Nevertheless,  thou  art  my  guest,  and  I  will 
not  put  thy  manhood  to  the  proof  without  thine 
own  free  will.  Sit  thee  down,  then,  and  fill  thy 
cup ;  let  us  drink,  sing,  and  be  merry.  If  thou 
knowest  ever  a  good  lay,  thou  shalt  be  welcome  to 
a  nook  of  pasty  at  Copmanhiu'st  so  long  as  I  serve 
the  chapel  of  St  Dunstan,  which,  please  God,  shall 
be  till  I  change  my  grey  covering  for  one  of  green 
turf.  But  come,  fill  a  flagon,  for  it  will  erave  some 
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time  to  tune  the  harp ;  and  nought  pitches  the 
voice  and  sharpens  the  ear  like  a  stoup  of  wine. 
For  my  part,  1  love  to  feel  the  grape  at  my  very 
finger-ends  before  they  make  the  harp-strings 
tinUe." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

At  ere^  within  yon  Btudums  nook, 
I  ope  my  bnua-emboned  book, 
Ponrtny'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 
Of  martyrs  aown'd  with  heavenly  meed ;. 
Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 
Chamity  ere  I  deep,  my  measured  hymn. 

Who  bat  would  cast  his  pomp  away. 
To  take  my  staff  and  amice  gray. 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuons  stage, 
Firefer  the  peaoefU  Hiemitaos. 

Wastok. 

Notwithstanding  the  prescription  of  the  ge- 
nial hennit,  with  which  his  guest  willingly  com- 
plied,  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  hring  the  harp 
to  harmony. 

**  Methinks,  holy  fether,"  said  he,  **  the  instru- 
ment  wants  one  string,  and  the  rest  have  been  some- 
what misused." 

"  Ay,  mark'st  thou  that  ?"*  replied  the  hermit ; 
**  that  shews  thee  a  master  of  the  craft  Wine  and 
wassail,"  he  added,  gravely  casting  up  his  eyes— 
**  all  the  fault  of  wine  and  wassail ! — I  told  Allan- 
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A-Dale,  the  norihem  minstrel,  that  he  would  da- 
mage the  harp  if  he  touched  it  after  the  seventh  cup, 
but  he  would  not  be  controlled — Friend,  I  drink 
to  thy  successful  performance/' 

So  saying,  he  took  off  his  cup  with  mudi  gra- 
yity,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head  at  the  in- 
t^perance  of  the  northern  minstrel. 

The  knight,  in  the  meantime,  had  brought  the 
strings  into  some  order,  and  after  a  short  prelude, 
asked  his  host  whether  he  would  choose  a  sirvente 
in  the  language  of  oc^  or  a  lot  in  the  language  of 
ouiy  or  a  virelai,  or  a  ballad  in  the  vulgar  English. 

'*  A  ballad,  a  ballad,"  said  the  hermit,  **  against 
all  the  ocs  and  ouis  of  France.  Downright  Eng- 
lish am  I,  Sir  Knight,  and  downright  English  was 
my  patron  St  Dunstan,  and  scorned  oc  and  out,  as 
he  would  have  scorned  the  parings  of  the  devil's 
hoof-^— downright  English  alone  shall  be  sung  in 
this  ceU." 

**  I  will  assay  then,*'  said  the  knight,  **  a  ballad 
composed  by  a  Saxon  glee-man,  whom  I  knew  in 
Holy  Land." 

It  speedily  appeared,  that  if  the  knight  was  not 
a  complete  master  of  the  minstrel  art,  his  taste  for 
it  had  at  least  been-  cultivated  under  the  best  in- 
structors. Art  had  taught  him  to  soften  the  faults 
of  a  voice  which  had  little  compass,  and  was  na- 
turally rough,  rather  than  mellow,  and,  in  short, 
had  done  all  that  art  can  do  in  supplying  natural 
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^^cienciefl.  His  perfonBance,  therefove,  might 
have  heen  termed  very  respectable  by  abler  judges 
than  the  hermit,  especially  as  the  knight  threw 
into  the  notes  now  a  d^ee  of  spirit,  and  now  of 
plaintive  enthusiasm,  which  gave  force  and  enei^ 
to  the  verses  whidi  he  sung. 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

1. 
High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fiune« 
Fnnn  Palestine  the  champion  came  ; 
The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  home. 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimm'd  and  torn. 
Eadi  dint  upon  his  batter'd  shield 
Was  token  of  a  foughten  field; 
And  thusj  beneath  his  lady's  bower^ 
He  sungj  as  fell  the  twilight  hour :— - 

2. 
**  J07  to  the  &ir  !<!— thy  knight  bdboMj 
Retnm'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold; 
No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need, 
Sare  his  good  arms  and  battle  steed ; 
His  spurs,  to  dash  against  a  fbet 
His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low; 
Such  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil, 
Such«-«nd  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smile ! 

S. 
**  Joy  to  the  ftir !  whose  constant  knight 
Her  hxmxt  firod  to  fiMts  of  might; 
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Unnoted  ihall  the  not  Remain 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  train ; 
Minstrel  shall  sing  and  herald  tell— 
'  Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well, 
'Tis  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 
The  listed  field  at  Ascalon ! 


4. 

*' '  Note  well  her  smile !— -it  edged  the  blade 

Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  made^ 

When,  rain  his  strength  and  Mahoond's  spell, 

Iconium's  turban'd  S<ddan  fell. 

See'st  thou  her  locks,  whose  sunny  glow 

Half  shews^  half  shades  her  neck  of  snow  ? 

Twices  not  of  them  one  golden  thread. 

But  for  its  sake  a  Paynim  bled/ 


5. 
*'  Joy  to  the  fiiir  !-^my  name  unknown* 
Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise  thine  own ; 
Then,  oh !  unbar  this  churlish  gate. 
The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 
Inured  to  Syria's  glowing  breath, 
I  feel  the  north  breeae  chill  as  death ; 
Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame. 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fiune. 


M 


this  peiformanoe,  the  hennit  demeaned 
himself  much  like  a  first-rate  ctitic  of  the  present 
day  at  a  new  opera.  He  re(  lined  hack  upon  his 
seat,  with  his  eyes  half  shut;  now  folding  his 
hands,  and  twisting  his  tfaumhs,  he  seemed  absorb- 
ed in  attention,  and  anon,  balancing  his  expanded 
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palms,  he  gently  flourished  them  in  time  to  the 
music  At  one  or  two  favourite  cadences,  he  threw 
in  a  little  assistance  of  his  own,  where  the  knight's 
voice  seemed  unahle  to  carry  the  air  so  high  as  his 
worshipful  taste  approved.  When  the  song  was 
ended,  the  anchorite  emphatically  declared  it  a 
good  one,  and  well  sung. 

"  And,  yet,*'  said  he,  "  I  think  my  Saxon  coun- 
tryman had  herded  long  enough  with  the  Normans, 
to  &11  into  the  tone  of  their  mdancholy  ditties. 
What  took  the  honest  knight  from  home  ?  or  what 
could  he  expect  hut  to  find  his  mistress  agreeably 
engaged  with  a  rival  on  his  return,  and  his  sere- 
nade, as  they  call  it,  as  little  regarded  as  the  cater- 
wauling of  a  cat  in  the  gutter  ?  Nevertheless,  Sir 
Knight,  I  drink  this  cup  to  thee,  to  the  success  of 
all  true  lovers — I  fear  you  are  none,"  he  added,  on 
observing  that  the  knight  (whose  brain  began  to 
be  heated  with  these  repeated  draughts,)  qualified 
his  flagon  from  the  water  pitcher. 

"  Why,"  said  the  knight,  "  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  this  water  was  from  the  well  of  your  blessed 
patron,  St  Dunstan  ?" 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  the  hermit,  '^  and  many  a 
hundred  of  pagan^  did  he  baptize  there,  but  I  never 
heard  that  he  drank  any  of  iU  Every  thing  should 
be  put  to  its  proper  use  in  this  world.  .St  Dun- 
stan knew,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  prerogatives  of 
a  jovial  friar.** 
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And  so  saying^  he  reached  the  harp»  and  enter- 
tained his  guest  with  the  following  characteristic 
song,  to  a  sort  of  derry-down  chorus,  appropriate 
to  an  old  English  ditty.* 


THE  BAREFOOTED  FRIAR. 

1. 
ril  give  thee^  good  fellowj  a  twelvemonth  or  twain^ 
To  search  Europe  through^  from  Byzantium  to  Spain; 
But  ne'er  shrill  you  find^  should  you  search  till  you  tire. 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

2. 
Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  career. 
And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd  through  with  a 

spear; 
I  confess  him  in  haste— lor  his  lady  desires 
No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

3. 
Your  monarch  ?— Pshaw !  many  a  prince  has  been  known 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  ocfwl  and  our  gown. 
But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 
To  exchange  for  a  gown  the  grey  hood  of  a  Friar ! 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  cfaonis  of  deny 
down"  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient,  not  only  as  the  times  of  the 
Heptarchy,  but  as  those  of  die  Druids,  and  to  have  fmnished  the 
chorus  to  the  hymns  of  those  venerable  persons  when  they  went  to 
the  wood  to  gather  misseltoe. 
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4. 
The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er  he  haa  gone. 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  his  own  ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists^  he  can  stop  when  he  tires^ 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

5. 
He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight  till  he  comes 
May  pro£me  the  great  chair^  or  the  porridge  of  plumhs ; 
For  the  hest  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  hy  the  fire. 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

6. 
He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot. 
They  hroach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot. 
And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good-man  in  the  mire. 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

7. 
Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope. 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope ; 
For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briar. 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

**  By  my  troth/'  said  the  knight, .  **  thou  hast 
sung  well  and  lustily,  and  in  high  praise  of  thine 
order.  And,  talking  of  the  devil,  Holy  Clerk,  are 
you  not  afraid  that  he  may  pay  you  a  nsit  diuing 
some  of  your  uncanonical  pastimes  ?'* 

"  I  uncanonical  !**  answered  the  hermit ;  **  I 
floom  the  charge — I  scorn  it  with  my  heels ! — I 
serve  the  duty  of  my  chapel  duly  and  truly— -Two 


masses  daily,  morning  and  evoiing,  primes,  noons, 
and  Tespers,  aves,  credos^  paters ^ 

'*  Excepting  moon-light  nights,  when  the  veni<« 
son  is  in  season,"  said  his  guest 

**  Exceptis  exdpiendisr  replied  the  hermit,  **  as 
our  old  abbot  taught  me  to  say,  when  impertinent 
laymen  should  ask  me  if  I  kept  every  punctilio  of 
my  order  " 

"  True,  holy  fcther,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but 
ihe  devil  is  apt  to  keep  an  eye  on  such  excep- 
tions ;  he  goes  about,  thou  knowest,  like  a  roar- 
ing lion." 

''  Let  him  roar  here  if  he  dares,"  said  the  friar ; 
**  a  touch  of  my  cord  will  make  him  roar  as  loud 
as  the  tongs  of  St  Dunstan  himself  did.  I  never 
feared  man,  and  I  as  little  fear  the  devil  and  his 
imps.  Saint  Dunstan,  Saint  Dubric,  Saint  Wi- 
nibald.  Saint  Winifred,  Saint  Swibert,  Saint  Wil- 
lick,  not  forgetting  Saint  Thomas  a  Kent,  and  my 
own  poor  merits  to  speed,  I  defy  every  devil  of 
them,  come  cut  and  long  taiL — ^But  to  let  you  in- 
to a  secret,  I  never  speak  upon  such  subjects,  my 
friend,  until  after  morning  vespers." 

He  changed  the  conversation  ;  &st  and  fruious 
grew  the  mirth  of  the  parties,  and  many  a  song 
was  exchanged  betwixt  them,  when  their  revels 
were  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  hermitage. 
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The  occasion  of  this  intexruption  we  can  only 
exphdn  hy  resuming  the  adventures  of  another  set 
of  our  characters ;  for,  like  old  Ariosto,  we  do  not 
pique  oursdves  upon  continuing  uniformly  to  keep 
company  with  any  one  peiisonage  of  our  drama. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Away  f  our  journey  lies  ihroagli  dell  and  diagle. 
Where  the  hUthe  fewn  trips  by  its  timid  mother. 
Where  the  broad  oak,  with  intercepting  boughs. 
Chequers  the  sun-beam  in  the  green«sward  slley— « 
Up  and  away ! — fbft  lovely  paths  are  these 
To  tread,  whan  the  ghid  Sun  is  on  his  throne  ; 
Less  pleasant,  and  less  safe,  when  Cynthia's  lamp 
With  doubtftil  glimmer  lights  the  dreary  forest. 

EHrick  Forest. 


When  Cedric  the  Saxon  saw  hid  son  drop 
senseless  down  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  his  first  im-« 
pulse  was  to  order  him  into  the  custody  and  care 
of  his  own  attendants,  but  the  words  choked  in  his 
throat.  'He  could  not  bring  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  presence  of  such  an  assembly,  the  son 
whom  he  had  renounced  and  disinherited.  He  or- 
dered, however,  Oswald  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him ; 
and  directed  that  officer,  with  two  of  his  serfi,  to 
convey  Ivanhoe  to  Ashby  as  soon  as  the  crowd 
was  dispersed.  Oswald,  however,  was  anticipated 
in  this  good  office.  The  crowd  dispersed,  indeed, 
but  the  knight  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Cedric's  cup-b6arer  looked 
around  for  his  young  master — he  saw  the  hloody 
spot  on  which  he  had  lately  sunk  down,  hut  him- 
self he  saw  no  longer ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  fisiiries 
had  conveyed  him  from  iiie  spot.  Perhaps  Oswald 
(for  the  Saxons  were  very  superstitious)  might  have 
adopted  some  such  hypothesis,  to  account  for  Ivan- 
hoe*s  disappearance,  had  he  not  suddenly  cast  his 
eye  upon  a  person  attired  like  a  squire,  in  whom 
he  recognized  the  features  of  his  fellow-servant 
Gurth.  Anxious  concerning  his  master's  fate,  and 
in  despair  at  his  sudden  disappearance,  the  trans* 
lated  swine-herd  was  searching  for  him  everywhere, 
and  had  neglected  in  doing  so,  the  concealment  on 
which  his  own  safety  depended.  Oswald  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  secure  Gurth,  as  a  fugitive  of  ivhose 
£|te  his  master  was  to  judge. 

Renewing  his  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of 
Ivanhoe,  the  only  information  which  the  cup-hearer 
cotild  collect  from  the  bystanders  was,  that  the 
knight  had  been  raised  with  care  by  certain  weU- 
attired  grooms,  and  placed  in  a  litter  belonging  to 
a  lady  among  the  spectators,  whidi  had  immediate- 
ly  transported  hijn  out  of  the  press.  Oswald,  on 
receiving  this  intelligence^  resolved  to  return  to  his 
master  for  farther  instructions,  carrying  along  with 
him  Gurth,  whom  he  considered  in  some  sort  as  a 
deserter  fram;  the  service  of  Cedrie. 

The  Sax9h  had  been  imder  very  intense  and 
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agonizing  apprehension!^  concerning  his  son ;  for 
Nature  had  asserted  her  rights,  in  spite  of  the 
patriotic  stoicism  which  laboured  to  disown  hen 
But  no  sooner  was  he  informed  that  Ivanhoe  was 
in  careful,  and  probably  in  friendly  hands,  than 
the  paternal  anxiety  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  dubiety  of  his  £ite,  gave  way  anew  to  the  feel* 
ing  of  injured  pride  and  resentment,  at  what  he 
termed  Wilfred's  filial  disobedience.  ^*  Let  him 
wander  his  way,"  said  he — "  let  those  leech  his 
wounds  for  whose  sake  he  encountered  thetn.  He 
is  fitter  to  do  the  ju^ling  tricks  of  the  Norman 
chivalry  than  to  maintain  the  fame  and  honour  of 
his  English  ancestry  with  the  glaive  and  brown-i 
bill,  the  good  old  weapons  of  his  country." 

''  If  to  maintain  the  honour  of  ancestry,"  said 
Kowena,  who  was  present,  **  it  is  sufficient  to  be 
wise  in  council  and  brave  in  execution — ^to  b^ 
boldest  among  the  bold,  and  gentlest  among  the 
gentle,  I  know  no  voice,  save  his  father's *' 

"  Be  silent,  Lady  Rowena ! — on  this  subject 
only  I  hear  you  not.  Prepare  yourself  for  the 
Prince's  festival :  we  have  been  summoned  thi-* 
ther  with  unwolited  circumstance  of  honour  and 
of  courtesy,  such  as  the  haughty  Normans  have 
rarely  used  to  our  race  since  the  fatal  day  of  Has-^ 
tings.  Thither  will  I  go,  were  it  only  to  shew 
these  proud  Normans  how  little  the  fate  of  a  sonf, 
who  could  defeat  their  bravest,  can  effect  a  Saxon." 
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**  Thither,*'  said  Rowena»  '*  do  I  not  go ;  and 
I  pray  you  to  beware^  ledt  ivfaat  you  mean  for 
courage  and  constancy  shidl  be  accounted  hard* 
ness  of  heart." 

**  Remain  at  home,  then,  uiigrateful  lady^''  an- 
swered Cedric ;  ^*  thine  is  the  hard  heart,  which 
£an  sacrifice  the  weal  of  an  oppressed  people  to 
an  idl6  and  unauthorized  attachment.  I  seek  the 
nohle  Athelstane,  and  with  him  attend  the  ban- 
quet of  John  of  Anjou." 

He  went  accordingly  to  the  ban({uet,  of  which 
we  have  already  tnentioned  the  principal  events. 
Immediatdy  upon  retiring  from  the  castle,  the 
Saxon  thanes^  with  their  attendants,  took  horse ; 
and  it  was  during  the  bustle  which  attended  their 
doing  so,  that  Cedric^  for  the  first  Idme,  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  deserter  Gurth^  The  noble  Saxofi 
had  returned  from  the  banquet,  as  we  have  seen^ 
in  no  very  placid  humour,  and  wanted  but  a  pretext 
for  wreaking  his  anger  upon  some  one.  "  The 
gyves !"  he  said,  "  the  gyves ! — Oswald*— Hundi- 
bert ! — Dogs  and  villains ! — ^why  leave  ye  the  knave 
unfettered  ?'* 

Without  daring  to  remonstrate,  the  companions 
of  Gurth  bound  him  with  a  halter,  as  the  readiest 
cord  which  occurred.  He  submitted  to  the  opera* 
tion  without  remonstrance,  except  that,  darting  a 
reproachful  look  at  his  master,  he  said,  *^  This 
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coihes  of  loving  your  flesh  and  blood  better  than 


nine  own.'* 


**  To  horse,  and  forward  !''  said  Cedric 

''  It  is  indeed  full  time,"  said  the  noble  Athel- 
stane;  ''  for,  if  we  ride  not  the  filter,  the  worthy 
Abbot  WaltheofiTs  preparations  for  a  rere-eupper* 
will  be  altogether  spoiled^** 

The  traveUers,  however,  used  such  speed  as  to 
reach  the  convent  of  St  Withold's  before  the  ap- 
j^nehended  evil  took  place.  The  Abbot,  himsdf  of 
ancient  Saxon  descent,  received  the  noble  Saxons 
with  the  profuse  and  exuberant  hospitality  of  th^ 
nation,  wherein  they  indulged  to  a  late,  or  rather 
an  early  hour ;  nor  did  they  take  leave  of  their 
reverend  host  the  next  morning  until  they  had 
shared  with  him  a  sumptuous  refection. 

As  the  cavalcade  left  the  court  of  the  monas^ 
tery^  an  incident  happened  somewhat  alarming  to 
the  Saxons,  who,  of  all  people  of  Europe,  were  most 
addicted  to  a  superstitious  observance  of  omens^ 
and  to  whose  opinions  can  be  traced  most  of  those 
notions  upon  such  subjects,  still  to  be  found  anumg 
our  popular  antiquities.  For  the  Norinans  being 
a  mixed  race,  and  better  informed  acceding  to  the 


♦  A  reire-supper  was  a  nigliUmea]^  and  sometimes  signified 
a  collation^  which  was  given  at  a  late  hour^  after  the  regular 
supper  had  made  its  appearaooe.  L.  T. 
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iflibrmfttion  of  the  times,  had  lost  most  oi  the 
superstitious  prejudices  which  their  ancestors  had 
brought  from  Scandinavia,  and  piqued  themselres 
upon  thinking  freely  upon  such  topics. 

In  the  present  instonoe^  the  apprehension  of  im« 
pending  e^  was  inspired  by  no  less  respectable  a 
prophet  than  a  large  lean  black  dog,  which,  sitting 
upright,  howled  most  piteoutly  as  the  foremost  ri- 
ders left  the  gate,  and  presently  afterwards,  bark-» 
ing  wildly,  and  jumping  to  and  fro,  seemed  bent 
npon  attaching  itself  to  the  party. 

**  I  like  not  that  music^  &ther  Cedric,"  said 
Athelstane ;  for  by  this  title  of  respect  he  was  ac* 
customed  to  a!(idress  him. 

**  Nor  I  dither,  uncle,"  said  Wamba ;  **  I  greatly 
fear  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  piper." 

^  In  my  mind,"  said  Athelstane,  upon  whose 
memory  the  Abbot's  good  ale,  (for  Burton  was  al<» 
ready  iGunous  for  that  genial  liquor,)  had  made  a 
fimmrable  impression,  **  in  my  mind  we  had  better 
turn  back,  and  abide  with  the  Abbot  until  the  af- 
ternoon. It  is  unlucky  to  travel  where  your  path 
is  crossed  by  a  monk,  a  hare,  or  a  howling  d^ 
vntil  you  have  eaten  your  next  meaU' 

^*  Away !"  said  Cedric  impatiently ;  '*  the  day 

is  already  too  short  for  our  journey.    For  the  dog, 

I  know  it  to  be  the  cur  of  the  run-away  slave  Gurth, 

a  useless  fugitive  like  its  master." 

80  saying,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  in  his 
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stimp»  mpfttlmt  9%  tb«  mtOTfuptiion  of  his  jow« 
ney,  lie  kuncbod  hie  ji^v^n  »t  p§c^  Fimg^^&v 
Fangs  it  wa«»  who,  hAfing  traced  his  master  ihm 
far  upoQ  bis  stolon  expedition^  had  here  lost  him§ 
and  iras  now,  in  his  unoouth  w^,  rijoimng  at  his 
ifeappwranee.  The  javelin  inflicted  a  wound  upon 
the  animal's  shoulder,  and  narrowly  missed  pinning 
him  to  the  earth ;  and  Fangs  fled  howling,  firom 
the  presence  of  the  enraged  thane.  Gurth*s  heart 
swelled  within  him  ;  for  he  fdt  this  meditated 
slaughter  of  his  &ithfiil  adherent  in  a  degree  mudh 
deeper  than  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  himself 
received.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  hia 
himd  to  Us  eyes,  he  said  to  Wamha,  who,  seeing 
his  master's  iU  humour,  had  prudently  retreated  to 
the  rear,  ^^  I  pray  tbec^  do  me  the  kindness  to  wipe 
toy  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  thy  mantle  (  the  dusfc 
offends  me,  and  these  bonds  will  not  let  me  he^ 
myself  one  way  or  «not}ier.'' 

Wamba  did  him  tho  service  he  required,  and 
tbey  rode  aide  by  side  &rBome  time,  during  which 
Gvxtb  mainta»ed  a  moody  alienee.  At  length  he 
could  repvess  bis  fed^ngs  no  longer. 

"^  Friend  Wamba,"  said  he, ''  of  all  those  who 
9M  fools  enough  to  aerve  Cedric,  thou  alone  hast 
dmterity  enou^  to  make  tby  folly  aoccptable  to 
him.  Gro  to  him,  theorfore,  and  tell  him  that  nei«- 
tber  for  love  nor  foar  will  Gurth  serve  him  kmger. 
He  imay  stdke  the  bead  from  me — he  may  scourge 
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me — ^he  may  load  me  with  irons'^bttt  henceforth 
he  shall  nevei-  compel  me  either  to  love  or  to  obey 
him.  Go  to  him  then,  and  tell  him  that  Guith 
the  son  of  Beowulph  renounces  his  service.*" 
'  **  Assuredly/'  said  Wamba,  **  fool  as  I  am^  I 
shall  not  do  your  fool's  errand.  Cedric  hath  another 
javelin  stuck  into  his  girdle,  and  thou  knowest  he 
does  not  always  miss  his  mark/' 

"  I  care  not,"  replied  Gurth,  "  how  soon  he 
makes  a  mark  at  me.  Yesterday  he  left  Wilfred^ 
my  young  master,  in  his  blood.  To-day  he  has 
striven  to  kill  before  my  face  the  only  other  living 
creature  that  ever  shewed  me  kindness.  By  St  Ed- 
mund, St  Dunstan,  St  Withold,  St  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  every  other  Saxon  »dnt  in  the  ea« 
lendar,  (for  Cedric  never  swore  by  any  that  waci 
not  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  all  hk  household  had  the 
same  limited  devotion,)  I  will  never  forgive  him.** 

**  To  my  thinking  now,"  said  the  Jester,  who 
was  frequently  wont  to  act  as  peace^maker  in  the 
fiunily,  ^'  our  master  did  not  propose  to  hurt  Fangsi 
but  only  to  affiight  him.  For,  if  you  observed,  he 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  as  thereby  meaning  to  ovtf  ^ 
cast  the  mark ;  and  so  he  would  have  done,  but 
Fangs  happening  to  bound  up  at  the  very  moment^ 
received  a  scratch,  which  I  will  be  bound  to  heal 
with  a  penny's  breadth  of  tar." 

'' If  I  thought  so,"  said  Gurth—'' if  I  could  but 
think  sa-*-but  no^^I  saw  the  javelin  was  well  aim- 
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ed — I  heard  it  whiaz  through  the  air  with  all  the 
wrathful  malevolence  of  him  who  cast  it,  and  it 
quivered  aft^  it  had  pitched  in  the  ground,  as  if 
with  r^ret  for  having  missed  its  mark.  By  the 
hog  dear  to  St  Anthony,  I  renounce  him !" 

And  the  ind^ant  swine-herd  resumed  his  sul- 
len silence, .  which  no  efforts  of  the  Jester  could 
again  induce  him  to  break. 

MeauTidiile  Cedric  and  Athelstane,  the  leaders 
of  the  troop,  conversed  together  on  the  state  of  the 
land,  on  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  fiunily,  on  the 
feuds  and  quarrels  among  the  Norman  nobles,  and 
on  th^  chance  which  there  was  that  the  oppressed 
Savons  might  be  able  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Normans,  or  at  least  to  elevate  them- 
selves into  consequence  and  independence,  during 
the  dvil  convidsions  which  were  likely  to  ensue. 
On  this  subject  Cedric  was  all  animation.  The 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  his  race  was  the 
idol  of  his  heart,  to  which  he  had  willingly  sacri- 
ficed domestic  happiness  and  the  interests  of  his 
own  son*  But,  in  order  to  achieve  this  great  revo- 
lution in  fiivour  of  the  native  English,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  united  among  them- 
selves, and  act  under  an  lu^owledged  head.  The 
necessity  of  choosing  their  chief  from  the  Saxon 
b]ood*royal  was  not  only  evident  in  itself,  but  had 
been  made  a  solemn  condition  by  those  whom 
Cedric  had  entrusted  with  his  secret  plans  and 
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ho{^e&  Athelstane  had  tbiii  quality  at  least ;  and 
though  he  had  few  mental  acoompUshmenta  or  ta« 
lentfi  to  leeotntn^nd  him  as  ft  leader,  he  hA  still  a 
goodly  persoU)  was  no  cdward,  had  been  accnstom^ 
ed  to  martial  exerdses,  and  seemed  wilfing  to  de* 
fer  to  the  advice  of  counsellors  more  wise  than 
himself.  Above  all,  he  was  known  to  be  liberal 
and  hospitable,  and  believed  to  be  good-natured* 
But  whfttev^  pretensions  Athelstane  had  to  be 
eoiisidered  as  head  of  the  Saxon  oonfederacy,  many 
of  thftt  uatidi  were  disposed  to  prefer  to  his  the 
title  of  die  Lady  Rowena,  who  drew  htf  descent 
from  Alfred,  and  whose  father  had  boen  a  chief 
rtoown^d  for  wiadoro,  courage,  and  g^exoAty^ 
whose  memory  was  highly  honoured  by  his  op-' 
pressed  countrymen. 

It  would  hAVe  beeu  uo  difficult  thing  for  Cedric^ 
hhA  he  been  so  dis{tosod,  to  have  placed  himself  at 
the  heftd  of  a  third  party,  asformidaMe  at  kastas 
auy  of  the  others.  To  counterbalanod  their  royal 
descent,  he  had  courage,  activity,  energy,  an<^ 
above  All,  that  devoted  attachment  to  the  caus^ 
which  had  procured  him  the  epithet  of  The  Sax- 
OS,  and  his  birth  was  inferior  to  uono^  excepting 
only  that  of  Athelstane  and  his  ward,  l^h^se  qua^ 
lities,  however,  were  unalloyed  by  the  tdighteM 
shade  of  belflshness  {  e«id^  instead  of  dividing  yet 
fkrther  his  weakened  nation  by  forming  a  faction 
of  hiii  own,  it  was  a  Ita^itag  part  of  Cedric*s  plan 
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to  extmguiflh  that  which  already  existed,  by  pro- 
moting  a  marriage  betwixt  Rowena  and  Athd- 
stane.  An  obstacle  occurred  to  this  his  favourite 
project,  in  the  mutual  attachment  of  his  ward  and 
his  son ;  and  hence  the  original  cause  of  the  ba- 
nishment of  Wilfred  from  the  house  of  his  &ther. 
This  stem  m^sure  Cedric  had  adopted,  in  hopes 
that,  during  Wilfred's  absence,  Rowena  might  re- 
linquish her  preference,  but  m  this  hope  he  was 
disappointed;  a  disappointment  which  might  be 
attributed  in  port  to  the  mode  in  which  his  ward 
had  been  educated.  Cedric,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Alfred  was  as  that  of  a  deity,  had  treated  the  sole 
remaining  sdon  of  that  great  monarch  with  a  de- 
gsee  of  obseirance,  such  as,  perhaps,  was  in  those 
days  scarce  paid  to  an  acknowledged  princess. 
Rowe&a*s  will  bad  been  in  almost  all  cases  a  law 
to  his  household ;  and  Cedric  himsdf,  as  if  deter- 
mined that  her  sovereignty  should  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged, within  diat  little  circle  at  least,  seem- 
ed to  take  a  pride  in  acting  as  the  fiiBt4>f  her  sA- 
jects.  Thus  trained  in  the  exercise,  not  only  of 
free  will,  but  despotic  authority,  Rowena  was,  by 
her  previous  education,  disposed  both  to  resist  and 
to  resent  any  attempt  to  control  her  affections,  or 
dispose  of  her  hand  contrary  to  her  inclinations, 
wad  4o  assert  her  indep^idence  in  a  case  in  which 
even  those  females  who  have  been  trained  up  to 
dbedienoe  and  subjection,  are  not  infrequently  apt 
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to  dispute  the  authority  of  guardians  and  parents* 
The  opinions  which  she  felt  strongly  she  avowed 
boldly;  and  Cedric,  who  could  not  free  himself 
from  his  habitual  deference  to  her  opinions,  felt 
totally  at  a  loss  how  to  enforce  his  authority  of 
guardian. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  dazsle  h^ 
with  the  prospect  of  a  yisionary  throne.  Rowena^ 
who  possessed  strong  sense,  neither  considered  his 
plan  as  possible,  nor  as  desirable,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  could  it  have  been  achieved*  Without 
attempting  to  conceal  her  avowed  preference  of 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  she  declared  that,  were  that 
favoured  knight  out  of  question,  she  would  rather 
take  i^uge  in  a  conyent,  than  share  a  throne  with 
Athelstane,  whom,  having  always  desj^ed,  she 
now  began,  on  account  of  the  trouble  she  noArei 
on  his  account,  thoroughly  to  detest* 

Nevertheless,  Cedric,  whose  opinion  of  women's 
constancy  was  far  from  strong,  persbted  in  using 
etery  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  pto- 
posed  match,  in  which  he  conceived  he  was  render* 
ing  an  important  service  to  the  Saxon  cause.  The 
sudden  and  romantic  appearance  of  his  son  in  the 
lists  at  Ashby,  he  had  justly  r^arded  as  hemg  al* 
most  a  death's  blow  to  his  hopes.  His  paternal  af- 
fection, it  is  true,  had  for  an  instant  gained  the 
victory  both  over  pride  and  patriotism ;  but  both 
had  returned  in  fiill  force,  and  under  their  joint 
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operatimi,  he  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  deter- 
mined effi>rt  for  the  union  of  Athelstane  and  Row- 
ena,  together  with  expediting  those  other  measures 
which  seemed  necessary  to  forward  the  restoration 
of  Saxon  independence. 

On  this  kst  subject,  he  was  now  labouring  with 
Athelstane,  not  without  having  reason,  every  now 
and  then,  to  lament,  like  Hotspur,  that  he  should 
have  moved  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  to  so  ho- 
nourable an  action.  Athelstane,  it  is  true,  was  vain 
enough,  and  loved  to  have  his  ears  tickled  with 
tales  of  his  high  descent,  and  of  his  right  by  in- 
heritance to  homage  and  sovereignty.  But  bis  petty 
vanity  was  sufficiently  gratified  by  receiving  this 
homage  at  the  hands  of  his  immediate  attendants, 
and  of  the  Saxons  who  approached  him.  If  he  had 
the  courage  to  encounter  danger,  he  at  least  hated 
the  trouble  of  going  to  seek  it ;  and  while  he  agreed 
in  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  Cedric,  con- 
cerning the  daim  of  the  Saxons  to  independence, 
and  was  still  more  easily  convinced  of  his  own  title 
to  reign  over  them  when  that  independence  should 
be  attained,  yet  when  the  means  of  asserting  these 
rights  came  to  be  discussed,  he  was  still ''  Athel- 
stane the  Unready,"  slow,  irresolute,  procrastina- 
ting, and  unenterprizing.  The  warm  and  impassion- 
ed exhortations  of  Cedric  had  as  little  effect  upon 
his  impassive  temper,  as  red-hot  balls  alighting  in 
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the  water,  which  produce  a  little  sound  aad  smoke, 
and  are  instantly  extinguished. 

If,  leaving  this  task,  which  might  be  compared 
to  spurring  a  tired  jade,  or  to  hanunering  upon  cold 
iron,  Cedric  fell  hack  to  his  ward  Rowena,  he  re^ 
ceiyed  little  more  satis&ction  from  conferring  with 
her.  For,  as  his  presence  interrupted  the  discourse 
between  the  lady  and  her  favourite  attendant  upon 
the  gallantry  and  fate  of  Wilfred,  Elgitha  failed 
not  to  revenge  both  her  mistress  and  herself,  by 
recurring  to  the  overthrow  of  Athelstane  in  the 
lists,  the  most  disagreeable  subject  which  could 
greet  the  ears  of  Cedric.  To  this  sturdy  Saxon, 
therefore,  the  day's  journey  was  fraught  with  all 
numner  of  displeasure  and  discomfort ;  so  that  he 
more  than  once  cursed  internally  the  tournament, 
and  him  who  had  proclaimed  it,  together  with  his 
own  foUy  in  evar  going  thither. 

At  noon,  upon  the  motion  of  Athdstane,  the 
trav^ers  paused  in  a  woodland  shade  by  a  foun- 
tain, to  repose  their  horses  and  partake  of  some 
provinons,  yrith  which  the  hos^table  Abbot  had 
loaded  a  swnpter  mule.  Their  repast  was  a  pzetty 
long  one ;  aad  these  several  interruptions  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to  reach  RodMr- 
wood  without  travelling  all  night,  a  convictioQ 
which  induced  them  to  proceed  on  their  way  at  a 
more  hasty  pace  than  they  had  hitherto  used. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  train  of  armed  men,  some  noble  dame 
Eaeortiiig,  (ao  their  soatter'd  words  dtooover'd, 
Aa  unpexteived  I  hung  upon  their  rear,) 
Are  dose  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pass  the  night 
Within  the  castle. 

Orra,  a  JVagedy. 

Thk  travellers  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the 
wooded  country,  and  were  about  to  plunge  into  its 
recesses,  held  dangerous  at  that  time  fix)m  the  num- 
ber of  outlaws  whom  oppression  and  poverty  had 
driven  to  despair,  and  who  occupied  the  fcvests  in 
meh  large  bands  as  could  easily  bid  defiance  to  the 
feeUe  police  of  the  period.  From  these  rovers^ 
however,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Cedrio  and  Athehtane  accounted  themselves  se- 
core,  as  they  had  in  attendance  ten  servants,  be- 
sides Wamba  and  Gurth,  whoae  aid  could  not  be 
counted  upon,  the  one  being  a  jester  and  the  other 
a  captive.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  travelling 
thus  late  through  the  forest,  Cedric  and  Athd- 
stane  relied  on  their  descent  and  duuracter,  as  wdl 
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as  their  courage.  The  outlaws,  whom  the  severity 
of  the  forest  laws  had  reduced  to  this  roving  and 
desperate  mode  of  life,  were  diiefly  peasants  and 
yeomen  of  Saxon  descent,  and  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  respect  the  persons  and  property  of  their 
countrymen. 

As  the  travellers  journeyed  on  their  way,  they 
were  alarmed  by  repeated  cries  for  assistance ;  and 
when  they  rode  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  home-litter 
placed  upon  the  ground,  beside  which  sat  a  young 
woman,  richly  dressed  in  the  Jewish  fashion,  while 
an  old  man,  whose  yellow  cap'  proclaimed  him  to 
belong  to  the  same  nation,  vndked  up  and  down 
with  gestures  expressive  of  the  deepest  despair, 
and  wrung  hia  hands,  as  if  affected  by  some  strange 
disaster. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Athelstane  and  Cedric,  the 
old  Jew  could  for  some  time  only  answer  by  invo- 
king  the  protection  of  aU  the  patriardis  of  the  Old 
Testament  successively  against  the  sons  of  IshmaeU 
who  were  coming  to  smite  them,  hip  and  tiugh, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  When  he  began  to 
come  to  himsdf  out  of  this  agony  of  tenor,  Isaac 
of  York  (for  it  ww  our  old  friend)  became  at  length 
able  to  explain,  that  he  had  hked  a  body-gnazd  of 
six  men  at  Ashby,  together  with  mules  finr  cany- 
ing  the  litter  of  a  sick  friend.  This  party  had  un-- 
dertaken  to  escort  him  as  fisir  as  Doncaster.    They 
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now  came  thus  far  in  safety ;  but  having  received  in- 
formation fh>m  a  wood-cutter  that  there  was  a  strong 
band  of  outlaws  lying  in  wait  in  the  woods  before 
them,  Isaac's  mercenaries  had  not  only  taken  flighty 
but  had  carried  off  with  them  the  horses  which  bore 
the  litter,  and  left  the  Jew  and  his  daughter  with^ 
out  th^  means  either  of  d^ence  or  of  retreat,  to  be 
plundered,  and  probably  murdered,  by  the  banditti^ 
who  they  expected  every  moment  would  bring  down 
upon  them.  ^*  Would  it  but  please  your  valouiA," 
added  Isaac,  in  a  tone  of  deep  humiliation,  *^  to 
permit  the  poor  Jews  to  travel  under,  your  safe- 
guard, I  swear  by  the  tables  of  our  law,  that  never 
has  favour  been  conferred  upon  a  child  of  Israel 
since  the  daya  of  our  captivity,  which  shall  be  more 
gratefully  acknowle^ed^'' 
'  **  D<^  of  a  Jew !"  said  Athelst&ne^  whose  me? 
mory  was  of  that  petty  kind  which  stores  up  trifles 
of  aU  kinds,  but  particularly  trifling  ofiences,  *^  dost 
not  remember  how  thou  didst  beard  us  in  the  gal^ 
lery  at  the  tilt»yard  ?  Fight  or  flee^  or  compound 
with  the  outlfBtws  as  thou  dost  list,  ask  neither  aid 
nor  company  £rom  us ;  and  if  they  rob  only  such  as 
thee,  who  rob  all  the  world,  I,  for  mine  own  share^ 
shall  hold  them  right  honest  folks/' 

Cedric  did  not  assent  to  the  severe  proposal  of 
his  companion.  **  We  will  do  better,"  s^d  he,  '^  to 
leave  them  two  of  our  attendants  and  two  horses  to 
convey  them  back  to  the  next  village.    It  will  di- 
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mimish  our  sbength  Imt  little;  and  with  yow good 
9word«  noble  Athelttane^  and  the  aid  of  thoie  lAo 
remain,  it  wiU  be  Vi^bt  work  for  us  to  fiwe  twenty 
of  those  runagates." 

Rowena,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  mention  of 
outlaws  in  fbree,  and  so  near  them,  strongly  second* 
ed  the  proposal  of  her  guardian.  Bat  Reheoca, 
suddenly  quitting  her  dejected  posture,  and  making 
her  way  through  the  attendants  to  the  palfiey  aS 
the  Saxon  lady,  knelt  down,  and,  after  the  Ori^ 
mital  fiuhion  in  addressing  saperiora,  kissed  the 
hem  of  Rowena*s  garment*  Then  rising,  and  throw* 
ing  back  her  veil,  she  implored  her  in  the  great 
name  of  the  God  whom  they  both  worshipped,  and 
by  that  revdation  of  the  Law  in  which  they  both 
believed,  that  she  would  have  compassion  i^on 
them,  and  suflfer  tiiem  to  go  forwaid  under  their 
safeguard.  '*  It  is  not  for  myself  dut  I  {way  this 
fiivour,"  said  Rd>eoca ;  ^^  nor  is  it  even  for  that  poor 
old  man.  I  know,  that  to  wrong  and  to  spoil  ovr 
nation  is  a  light  &ult,  if  not  a  merit,  with  the 
Christians ;  and  what  is  it  to  us  wfaetjber  it  be  done 
in  the  city,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  field?  But  it  is 
in  the  name  of  one  dear  to  many,  and  dear  wm  to 
you,  that  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  sick  person  he 
transported  with  care  and  tenderness  under  your 
jHrotoction.  For,  if  evil  chance  him,  the  last  mo* 
ment  of  your  life  would  be  embittered  with  regret 
for  denying  that  wfaidi  I  ask  of  yon.^' 
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The  noble  and  solemn  air  with  which  RebeoM 
made  this  appeal^  gave  it  double  weight  with  the 
fair  Saxon. 

<'  The  man  is  old  and  feeble,"  she  said  to  her 
guardian, ''  the  maiden  young  and  beautiful,  their 
friend  sick  and  in  peril  of  his  life— Jews  though 
they  be,  we  cannot  as  Christians  leave  tibem  in  this 
extremity.  Let  them  unload  two  of  the  sumpter* 
mules,  and  put  the  baggage  behind  two  of  the  serfs. 
The  mules  may  transport  the  litter,  and  we  have 
led  horses  for  the  old  man  and  his  daughter." 

Cedric  readily  assented  to,  what  she  proposed, 
and  Athelstane  only  added  the  condition,  ^'  that 
they  should  travel  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  party, 
where  Wamba,"  he  said,  ''might  attend  them 
with  his  shield  of  boar's  brawn." 

**  I  have  left  my  lAield  in  the  tilt-yard,"  answer* 
ed  the  Jester,  *^  as  has  been  the  fiite  of  many  a  bet« 
ter  knight  than  myselfl" 

Atfaektane  coloured  deeply,  tar  such  had  been 
his  own  &te  on  the  last  day  of  the  toomament ; 
while  RoweM,  who  was  jdeased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  brutal  jest  of 
her  unfeeling  suitor,  requested  Rebecca  to  ride  by 
her  side. 

'*  It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,"  answered  Re« 
beeea,  with  prood  humility,  '^  where  my  society 
might  be  hdd  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress."  . 

By  this  time  the  change  of  baggi^  was  hastily 
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adiieved ;  for  the  single  woxd  **  oatlawfi^*  Tendered 
every  one  sufficiently  alert,  and  the  appMaeh  of 
twilight  made  the  sonnd  yet  more  impreasiTei 
Amid  the  bustle,  Gurth  was  taken  from  horseback, 
in  the  coiunse  of  which  removal  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Jester  to  alack  the  cord  with  i^hach  tdaonns 
were  bound.  It  was  so  n^ligently  refiurtenec^  per* 
haps  intentionally  oa  the  part  of  Wamba,  that 
Gurth  found  no  difficulty  in  freeing  his  arms  alto- 
gether from  bondage^  and  theo,  gliding  into  the 
thicket^  he  made  his  escape  from  the  party^ 

The  bustle  had  been  considerable^  and  it  was 
seme  time  before  Gurth  was  missed ;  for,  as  he  ivas 
io  be  placed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  behind  a 
servant,  every,  one  supposed  that  some  other  of  his 
companions  had  him  wider  his  custody,  and  when 
it.b^;an  to  be  whispered  among  them  that  Gurth 
had  actually  disappeared^  they  were  under  sudi  im^ 
mediate  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  outlaws^ 
that  it  was  not  held  convenient  to  pay  much  atten- 
,tion  to  the  circumstance. 
.  The  path  upon  whidi  the  party;travel]ed  was 
now  so  nanoWj  as  not  to  admit,  with  any  sort  of 
ocinvenience^  above  two  riders  abreast^  and  began 
to  descend  into  a.  dingle,  traversed  by  a  brook  whose 
banks  were  broken,  swampy,  and  overgrown  with 
dwarf  wiUows,  Cedric  and  Athektane,  who  wert 
At  the  head  of  their  retinue^  saw  the  risk  of  being 

attacked  at  this  pass ;  but  neither  of  them  having 
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lisfl  mneh  practice  in  war,  no  better  mode  of  frit^ 
venting  tbe  danger  occurred  to  them  ihan  that  Acfy 
should  hasten  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Advandng, 
th^r^ore,  without  much  order,  they  had  just  cross- 
ed the  brook  with  a  part  of  their  followers,  wheft 
Aey  were  assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear  at  once, 
with  an  impetuosity  to  which,  in  their  confused  and 
ill-prepared  condition,  it  was  impossible  to  offer 
effectual  resistance.  The  shout  of  *'  A  white  i&a- 
gon  !-p4i  white  dragon  !--^aint  G^rge  for  merry 
England !"  war-cries  adopted  by  the  assailants^  as 
belonging  to  their  assumed  diaracter  of  Saxon  out- 
laws,  was  heard  on  every  ride,  and  on  every  side 
enemies  appeared  with  a  rapidity  of  advance  and 
attack  which  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers. 

Both  the  Saxon  chiefs  w^e  made  prisoners  at 
the  same  moment,  and  each  under  drcumstancea 
cxpresrive  of  his  character*  Cedric,  the  instant  tiiat 
an  enemy  appeared,  launched  at  him  his  remaining 
javelin,  which,  taking  better  /rffect,  than  that  whicfa 
he  had  hurled  at  Fangs,  nailed  the  man  against  an 
eak^tne  that  happened  to  be  dose  behind  him. 
Thus  &r  successful,  Cedric  spurred  his  iKMe  against 
a  second^  drawing  his  sword  at  the  same  time,  and 
striking  with  such  inconsiderate  fury,  that  his  wea^ 
pon  encouatered  a  thick  farandi  which  hung  ^er 
him,  and  he  was  disafraed  by  the  violence  of  hi« 
own  Mow.  He  was  instantly  made  prisoner,  and 
pulled  from  his  h<me  by  two  or  three  of  die  ban- 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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^ttiwho  crowded  around  hitn.  Athelstaiie  shaited 
his  captivity,  his  bridle  baving  been  seized,  and  he 
himself  forcibly  dismounted^  long  befove  he  could 
draw  his  weapon,  or  assume  any  posture  of  effectual 
defence. 

.  The  attaidantSy  embarrassed  with  baggage,  sur* 
prised  and  terrified  at  the  fate  of  their  masters,  fi^l 
an  easy  prey  to  the .  assailants ;  while  the  Lady 
Rowena,  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade,  and  the 
Jew  and  his  daughter  in  the  rear,  experienced  the 
qame  misfortune. 

.  Of  aQ  the  train  none  escaped  except  Wamba, 
who  shewed  upon  the  occasion  much  more  courage 
than  those  who  pretended  to  greater  sense.  He 
possessed  himself  of  a  sword  belonging  to  one  of 
the  domestics,  who  was  just  drawing  it  with  a  tardy 
and  irresolute  hand,  laid  about  him  like  a  lion, 
drove  back  several  who  approached  hlm»  and  made 
a  brave  though  iikeffectUal  attempt  to  succour  his 
master.  Finding  himself  overpowered,  the  Jester 
9t  length  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  plunged 
into  the  thicket,  and»  favoured  by  the  general  con- 
fusion, escaped  ftom  the  scene  of  action, 
f  Yet  the  valiant  Jester^  as  s6on  as  he  found  him- 
self safe,  hesitated  more  than  once  whether  he 
should  not  turn  back,  and  share  the  captivity  of  a 
master  to  whom  he  was  dbacerely  attached. 

*>*  I  have  heard  men  talk  of  the  blessings  of  free* 
dom,"  he  said  to  bimselfj  **  but  I  vHsh  any  wise  man 
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would  teach  me  what  use  to  make  of  it  now  that  J 
have  it" 

Aa  he  pronomioed  these  words  aloud^  a:  voica 
very  near  him  called  out  in  a  low  and  cautious 
tone,  '*  Wamba !"  and,  at  the  same,  a  dog,  which 
he  recognized  to  be  Fangs,  jumped  up  and  &wned 
upon  him.  **  Gurth !"  answered  Wamba,  with  the 
same  caution,  and  the  8wine4ierd  immediately  gtood 
before  him* 

*' What  is  the  matto:  ?"  said  he  eagerly ;  ''what 
mean  these  cries^  and  that  clashing  of  swords  ?" 

*'  Only  a  trick  of  the  times,"  siud  Wamba ;  ''they 
are  all  prisoners /' . 

"  Who  are  prisoners  ?"  exclaimed  Gurth,  inq^ 
tiently. 

"  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  AthdatanOi  and 
Hundibert,  and  Oswald." 

"  In  the  name  of  God !"  said  Gusth,  "  how  came 
they  prisoners  ? — ^And  to  whom  ?" 

"  Our  master  was  too  ready  to  .%ht,"  said  the 
Jester ;  "  and  Athelstane  was  not  ready  .enough, 
and  no  other  person  was  ready  at  alL  And  they 
are  prisoners  to  green  cassocks,  «id  black  vizors. 
And  they  lie  all  tumbled  about  on  the  green,  like 
the  crab^apples  that  y<m  shake  down  to  your  swine. 
And  I  would  laugh  at  it,"  said  the  honest  Jester, 
"  if  I  could  for  weeping."  And  he  shed  tears  of 
unfeigned  sorrow. 
.    Gurth's  countenance  kindled — **  Wamba,".  he 
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said,  ^  thou  hast  a  weapon,  and  tliy  heart  wlis  ever 
stronger  than  thy  brsun, — we  are  only  two — but  a 
sudden  attack  from  men  of  resduticn  will  do  much 
—-follow  me  r 

^  Whith^ ?-««*«id for  what  purpoae?''  said  the 
Jester. 

^  To  resone  Cedric*** 
.  ''  But  you  haif^  renounced  bis  serriee  but  now/' 
said  Wamba. 

« That,"  satd  Gurth,  *'  was  but  while  he  was 
fortunate-hollow  me !" 

As  the  Jester  was  about  to  obey,  a  third  person 
suddenly  made  hifi  appearance,  and  commanded 
Aem  both  to  halt.  From  his  dress  and  arms, 
Wamba  Would  have  conjectured  him  to  be  one  of 
those  outlaws  who  had  just  assailed  his  mastar ;  but, 
besides  that  he  wore  no  mask,  the  glittering  baldric 
across  his  tdumlder,  with  the  rich  bugle-horn  which 
it  supported,  as  well  as  the  oalm  and  commanding 
estpressbn  of  his  voice  and  manner,  made  him,  not- 
withstanding the  twilight,  recognize  Lockdey  the 
yeoman,  who  had  been  victoriotts,  under  such  dia* 
advantageous  dreumBtances,  in  the  contest  for  the 
priae  of  archery. 

'' What  is  the  meanmg  of  all  this,**  said  h^ '' or 
who  ia  it  that  rifle,  and  ransom,  and  make  prison- 
ers, in  these  forests  ?*' 

**  You  may  look  at  their  cassocks  close  by,"  said 
Wamba,  '*  and  see  whether  they  be  thy  children's 
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ooito.oc  no-^or  they  ore  m  Uke  tliiii6  owb^  mom 
green  pea^ood  is  to  another.** 

^  I  will  learn  that  presentiiy  »**  answered  Lodot 
ley ;  **  and  I  ebarge  ye^  on  peiilof  yoitr  liyei%  not 
taatir  from  the  place  where  ye  ataiid»  until  I  hare 
returned.  Ohey  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  better  fiar 
yon  and  your  naatenu-p^-Yet  stay»  I  wist  render, 
myself  as  like  these  men  aa  possible," 

So  saying»  he  unbuckled  his  baldric  wtth  the 
bugile»  took  a  feather  from  his  cap,  and  gave  them 
to  Wamba ;  then  drew  a  vizard  from  his  pouchy 
and,  repeating  his  diarges  to  them  to  stand  fiist, 
went  to  execute  his  purposes  of  reoonnoitrkig. 

''  Shall  we  stand  fiist,  Gurth?"  said  Wamba; 
"  or  shall  we  e'^n  give  him  l^^bail  ?  In  my  fool* 
ish  mind,  he  had  all  the  equipa^s  of  a  tJbief  too 
mueh  in  readiness,  to  be  himself  a  true  man." 

^'Let  him  be  the  devil,"  sa&d  Gurtb,  ''  an  he 
wilL  We  can  be  np  worse  of  waiting  his  return^ 
If  he  belong  to  that  party,  he  must  already  h«ve 
givten  them  the  alarm,  nd  it  will  :avail  nothing 
either  to  %ht  or  fly.  Beddei^  I  have  late  .eq^ 
riaaee,  that  arzant  thieves  are  not  .the  worst  mmm 
the  world  to  have  to  deal  with." 

The  yeoman  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  -lii^ 
nmtes. 

''  Friend  Gurfch,"  he  said,  '*  I  have  xmi^ 
among  yon  men,  and  have  learnt  to  wbsM  ithey  be* 
long,  and  whither  they  are  bound.  Thereis,  I  thiidi^ 
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no  chance  that  they  will  proceed  to  any  actual 
violence  against  their  prisoners.  For  three  men  to 
attempt  them  at  this  moment,  were  little  else  than 
madness ;  for  they  are  good  men  of  war,  and  haye, 
as  such,  placed  sentinels  to  giye  the  alarm  when 
any  one  approaches.  But  I  trust  soon  to  gather 
such  a  force,  as  may  act  in  defiance  of  all  their  pre- 
cautions ;  you  are  both  servants,  and,  as  I  think, 
foithful  servants,  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  the  friend 
of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  He  shall  not  want 
English  hands  to  help  him  in  this  extremity.  Come 
then  with  me,  until  I  gather  more  aid." 

So  saying,  he  walked  through  the  wood  at  a 
great  pace,  followed  by  the  jester  and  the  swine- 
herd. It  was  not  consistent  with  Wamba's  humour 
to  travel  long  in  silence. 

'*  I  think,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  baldric  and 
bugle  which  he  still  carried,  **  that  I  saw  the  arrow 
shot  which  won  this  gay  prize,  and  that  not  so  long 
since  as  Christmas;" 

'^  And  I,"  said  Gurth,  *' could  take  it  on  my 
halidome,  that  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  good 
yeoman  who  won  it,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  that  the  moon  is  not  three  days  older  since  I 
did  so." 

'^  Mine  honest  friends,"  replied  the  yeoman, 
*^  who,  or  what  I  am,  is  little  to  the  present  pur- 
pose ;  should  I  free  your  master,  you  will  have  rea- 
son to  think  me  the  best  friend  you  have  ever  had 
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in  your  lives.  And  whether  I  am  known  by  one 
name  or  another-*-or  whether  1  can  draw  a  bow  as 
well  or  better  than  a  cow-keeper,  or  whether  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  walk  in  sunshine  or  by  moonlight, 
are  matters,  which,  as  they  do  not  concern  you,  so 
neither  need  ye  busy  yoursekes  respecting  them." 

**  Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  mouth,''  said 
Wamba,  in  a  whisper  to  Gurth,  **  get  them  out 
how  we  can*" 

''  Hush— be  silent,"  said  Gurth,  ''  offend  him 
not  by  thy  folly,  and  I  trust  sincerely  that  all  will 
do  well." 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

When  aatiunii  ni^ta  were  long  and  dratr, 
Aad  fBKtt  waBts  were  dark  and  dim^ 

How  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 
Was  wont  to  steal  the  hermit's  hymn. 

Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone, 

And  Mnsic  took  Devotion's  wing ; 
And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun. 

They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing. 

ne  Hermit  tfSt  Oement's  WeU. 


It  was  after  three  hours  good  walking  that  the 
servants  of  C^dric^  with  thdr  mysterious  guide,  ar? 
rived  at  a  small  opening  in  the  forest,  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  which  grew  an  oak-tree  of  enormous  magni, 
tude,  throwing  its  twisted  branches  in  eyery  direc- 
tion. Beneath  this  tree  four  or  five  yeomen  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground^  while^another,  as  sentinel, 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight  shade. 

Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  feet  approaching 
the  watch  instantly  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  sleep- 
ers as  suddenly  started  up  and  bent  their  bows. 
Six  arrows  placed  on  the  string  were  pointed  to- 
wards the  quarter  from  which  the  travellers  ap- 
proached, when  thdr  guide*  being  reo^^nized^  wa^ 
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wdoomed  witii  every  token  €f  nsspect  and  attack* 
ncn^  and  all  ngm  and  teaxs  of  a  n0u^  raoeptkii 
at  onoe  aabnded. 

<<  Where  is  the  Miller  ?"  was  his  first  questioB. 

^  On  the  road  towards  Rotherham, 

^  With  how  many  ?"  demanded  the  leader.  Son 
84ch  he  aeemed  to  be. 

<<  Widi  spL  men,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it 
please  St  Nicholas,'' 

**  Devoutly  spoken,**  s^d  Locksley ;  ^  and 
where  is  AUan-a-Dale  ?" 

^  Walked  op  towards  the  WatUng-^treet,  to 
watch  for  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx." 

4^  That  is  well  thought  on  also,"  replied  the 
Captain ;— ^  and  where  is  the  Friar  ?" 

'"InhiscelL" 

''  Thither  will  I  go,"  said  Locksley.  ""  Dis- 
perse  and  seek  yonr  oompanians.  Collect  what 
fiirce  yofi  can,  for  there's  game  afoot  that  must  be 
hunted  hard,  and  will  turn  to  bay.  Meet  me  here 
by  daybreak. — ^And  stay,"  he  added,  ^  I  have  for- 
gotten what  is  most  necessary  of  the  whole— *Two 
of  you  take  the  road  quickly  towards  Torquilstone, 
the  Castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf*  A  set  ^gallants, 
who  have  been  masquerading  in  such  guise  as  our 
own,  are  carrying  a  band  of  prisoners  thither-^ 
Watch  them  closely,  for  even  if  they  reach  the 
castle  before  we  collect  our  force,  our  honour  is 
ponoerned  to  punish  them,  and  we  will  find  means 
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to  do  80.  Kc^  a  dose  nmtch  on  them  therefore ; 
and  dispatch  one  of  yonr  comrades,  the  liirhtert 
of  fooTto  briog  the  news  of  the  yeomen  Lre^ 
shcfaV 

They  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  depart- 
ed with  akerity  on  their  different  errands.  In  the 
meanwhile,  their  leader  and.  his  two  companions, 
who  now  looked  upon  him  with  g^eat  reqiect,  as 
well  as  some  fear»  pursued  their  way  to  the  Chapel 
of  Copmanhurst 

When  they  had  reached  the  little  moonp%ht 
glade,  having  in  front  the  reverend^  though  ruin- 
ous chapel,  and  the  rude  hermitage,  so  well  suited 
to  ascetic  devotion,  Wamba  whiq^red  to  Gurth, 
"  If  this  he  the  habitotion  of  a  thief,  it  makes 
good  the  old  proverb.  The  nearer  the  church  the 
fiirther  from  God. — ^And  by  my  cockscomb,"  he 
added,  *^  I  think  it  be  even  so— •Hearken  but  to 
the  Mack  sanctus  which  they  are  singing  in  the 
hermitage !" 

In  &ct  the  anchorite  and  his  guest  were  p»- 
fcmnuig,  at  the  full  extent  of  their  very  powoful 
lungs,  an  old  drinking  song,  of  which  this  was  the 
burthen : — 

'*  G)me^  txowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me. 

Bully  boy,  bully  boy. 
Come,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  mc  : 

Ho  I  jolly  Jenkin,  I  spy  a  knave  in  drinking. 
Come,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  mc." 
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^  Now,  that  is  not  ill  snug/'  said  Wamba,  who 
had  thrown  in  a  few  of  his  own  flourishes  to  hdp 
out  the  chorus.  **  But  who,  in  the  saint's  name, 
ever  expected  to  have  heard  such  a  jolly  chaunt 
come  from  out  a  harmit's  cell  at  midnight  !** 

*'  Marry,  that  should  I,"  said  Gurth,  ''  for  the 
jolly  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  is  a  knovm  man,  and 
kills  half  the  deer  that  arc  stolen  in  this  walk. 
Men  say  that  the  keeper  has  complained  to  his 
official,  and  that  he  will  be  stri{^d  of  his  cowl 
and  cope  altogether,  if  he  keep  not  better  ord^r." 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  Locksley's  loud 
and  repeated  knocks  had  at  length  disturbed  the 
anchorite  and  his  guest  **  By  my  beads,"  said  the 
hermit,  stopping  short  in  a  grand  flourish,  *'  here 
come  more  benighted  guests.  I  would  not  for  taiy 
cowl  that  they  found  us  in  this  goodly  exercise. 
All  men  have  their  enemies,  good  Sir  Sluggard ; 
and  there  be  those  malignant  enough  to  construe 
the  hospitable  refreshment  which'  I  have  been  of- 
fering to  you,  a  weary  traveller,  for  the  matter  of 
three  short  hours,  into  she^  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery, vices  alike  alien  to  my  profession  and  my 
disposition," 

*^  Base  calumniators  !"  replied  the  knight ;  *^  I 
would  I  had  the  chastising  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
Holy  Clerk,  it  is  true  that  all  have  their  enemies ; 
and  there  be  those  in  this  very  land  whom  I  would 
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rather  (apeak  to  tfarougii  the  bars  of  my  hehnet  than 
barnefiiGed.'' 

^  Get  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  head  then,  friend 
Sk^gard,  as  qniddy  as  thy  mture  will  permit,^' 
said  the  hcormity  ^  while  I  remore  these  pewter 
flagons^  whose  late  contents  run  strangely  in  mine 
own  pate ;  and  to  drown  the  datter — ^for^  in  fiath, 
I  feel  somewhat  unsteady— strike  into  the  laine 
whidi  thou  hearest  me  sing ;  it  is  no  matter  for 
the  words — I  scaxoe  know  them  myself." 

So  sayings  he  strode  np  a  thundering  JDe  pro* 
Jundis  clanuwi,  under  coyer  of  ndbidi  he  removed 
the  apparatus  of  their  banquet ;  while  the  knight» 
laughing  heartily^  and  arming  himself  all  thewhile^ 
assisted  his  host  with  his  voice  from  time  to  time 
41  his  mirth  permitted. 

^  What  devil*s  matins  are  you  after  at  thb 
hour  ?**  said  a  voice  from  without. 

**  Heayen  fo^ve  you.  Sir  Traveller !"  said  the 
hennity  whose  own  noise,  and  perhiq)s  his  nocturnal 
potations,  prevented  him  from  reeogmaing  accents 
whidli  were  tolerably  fruniUar  to  him — ^  Wend  on 
your  way,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan, 
and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of  me  and  my  holy 
broth^/^ 

^  Mad  priest,"  answered  the  voice  from  without, 
**  ojpen  to  Locksley." 

"^  All's  safe—all's  right,"  said  the  hermit  to  hia 
companion. 
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**  But  who  is  he?**  said  the  Black  Knight ;  ^  it 
imports  me  much  to  know." 

''  Who  is  he?"  answered  the  hermit;  <'  I  tell 
thee  he  is  a  friend." 

^*  But  what  friend?"  answered  the  Knight; 
^  for  he  may  be  friend  to  thee  and  none  of  mine?*' 

''  What  friend?"  replied  the  hermit;  «  that, 
now,  is  one  of  the  questions  that  is  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  What  friend? — ^why,  he 
is,  now  that  I  bethink  me  a  little,  the  very  same 
honest  keeper  I  told  thee  of  a  while  since." 

*^  Ay,  as  honest  a  keeper  as  thou  art  a  pious 
hermit,"  replied  the  knight,  ^  I  doubt  it  not. 
But  undo  the  Amt  to  him  befiire  he  beat  it  from 
its  hinges." 

The  dogs,  in  the  meantime,  whidi  had  made  a 
dreadful  baying  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis* 
turbdmce,  seemed  now  to  recognize  the  voice  of  him 
who  stood  without;  for,  totally  changing  their 
manner,  they  scratched  and  whinned  at  the  door, 
as  if  interceding  for  hb  admission.  The  hermit 
speedily  unbolted  his  portal,  and  admitted  Locks- 
ley,  with  his  two  companions. 

"  Why,  hermit,"  was  the  yeoman's  first  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  knight, ''  what  boon 
companion  hast  thou  here  ?" 

'*  A  brother  of  our  order,"  replied  the  friar,  sha- 
king his  head ;  '*  we  have  been  at  our  orisons  all 
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"  He  is  a  monk  of  tlie  ehnrdi  militant,  I  think/' 
answiered  Lockdey ;  *^  and  there  be  mcnre  of  them 
abroad.  I  tell  thee,  friar,  thou  mi»t  lay  down  the 
rosary  and  take  up  the  quarter-staff;  we  shall  need 
every  one  <^f  oiur  merry  men,  whether  clerk  or  lay- 
man.—^But,"  he  added,  taking  him  a  step  aside, 
'*  art  thou  mad  ?  to  give  admittance  to  a  knight 
thou  dost  not  know  ?  Hast  thou  forgot  our  ar- 
ticles ?" 

"  Not  know  him  !•'  replied  the  friar  boldly,  "  I 
know  him  as  well  as  the  beggar  knows  his  dish.'' 

**  And  what  is  his  name,  then  ?"  demanded 
Locksley. 

'^  His  name,"  said  the  hermit — *^  his  name  is 
Sir  Anthony  of  Scrabelstone— as  if  I  would  drink 
with  a  man,  and  did  not  know  his  liame !" 
.  **  Thou  hast  been  drinking  more  than  enough, 
friar,"  said  the  woodsman,  "  and,  I  fear,  prating 
more  than  enough  too." 

,  *'  Grood  yeoman,"  said  the  knight,  coming  for- 
ward, **  be  not  wroth  with  my  merry  host.  He 
did  but  affi)rd  me  the  hoiq^taUty  which  I  would 
have  compelled  from  him  if  he  had  re&sed  it." 
.  ''  Thou  compel !"  said  the  friar;  ''  wait  but  till 
1  have  changed  this  grey  gown  for  a  gre^  cassoek, 
and  if  I  make  not  a  quarter-staff  ring  twelve  upon 
thy  pate,  I  am  neither  true  derk  nor  good  woods- 


man." 


While  he  spoke  thus,  he  stript  off  his  gown. 


and  ajqieared  in  a  dose  blaek  buckrain  doublet  and 
drawers,  over  wbich  he  speedily  did  on  a  eassod^ 
of  green,  and  hose  of  the  same  colour.  '^  I  pray 
thee  truss  my  points,"  said  he  to  Wamba,  **  and 
thou  shalt  have  a  cup  of  sabk  for  thy  labour." 

**  Gramercy  for  thy  sack,"  said  Wamba ;  **  but 
think'st  thou  it  is  lawful,  for  me  to  aid  you  to 
txansmew  thyself  ficom  a  holy  hermit  into  a  sinful 
forester?" 

*^  Never  fear,"  said  the  hermit ;  '*  I  will  but 
confess  the  rins  of  my  green  cloak  to  my  giey- 
friar's  frock,  and  all  shall  be  well  again." 

**  Amen  !"  answered  the  Jester ;  '*  a  broadcloth 
penitent  should  have  a  sackcloth  confessor,  and 
your  frock  may  absolve  my  motley  doublet  into 
the  bargain." 

So  saying,  he  accommodated  the  friar  with  his 
assistance  in  tying  the  endless  numbet  of  points, 
as  the  laces  which  attached  the  hose  to  the  doublet 
were  then  termed. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  Loeksley  led 
the  knight  a  little  apart,  and  addressed  him  thus. 
''  Deny  it  not.  Sir  Knight--you  are  he  who  de- 
cided the  victory  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
against  the  strangers  on  the  second  day  of  the 
tournament  at  A^by." 

''  And  what  follows  if  you  guess  truly,  good 
yeoman  ?"  replied  the  knight. 
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'*  I  should  in  that  case  hold  you/'  TepHed  the 
yeoroau,  **  a  friend  to  the  weaker  party.** 

^  Such  IB  the  duty  of  a  true  knight  at  least,*^ 
reined  the  Black  Champion  ;  ^  and  I  would  not 
willingly  that  there  were  reason  to  think  other*- 
wise  of  me/* 

**  Btit  far  my  purpose,"  said  the  yeoman,  •*  thoa 
shouldst  he  as  well  a  good  Englishman  as  a  good 
knight ;  for  that,  which  I  have  to  speak  of,  con- 
cerns, indeed,  the  duty  of  every  honest  man,  hut 
is  more  especially  that  of  a  tme^bom  native  of 
England.'* 

•*  You  can  speak  to  no  one,*'  replied  the  knight, 
^  to  whom  England,  and  the  life  of  every  English*- 
man,  can  be  dearer  than  to  me.^ 

'*  I  would  willingly  believe  so,"  said  the  woods- 
man, '*  for  never  had  this  country  such  need  to  be 
rapported  by  those  who  love  her.  Hear  me,  and  I 
will  tell  thee  of  an  enterprize,  in  which,  if  thou  be'H 
really  that  which  thou  seemest,  thou  mayst  take 
an  honouraUe  part.  A  band  of  villains,  in  tiic  dis- 
guise of  better  men  than  themselves,  have  made 
themselves  master  of  the  person  of  a  noble  English- 
man, called  Cedric  the  Saxon,  together  with  his 
daughter,  and  his  friend  Athelstane  ci  Conings- 
burgh,  and  have  transported  them  to  a  castle  in 
this  forest,  called  Torquiktone.  I  ask  of  thee,  as 
a  good  knight  and  a  good  Englishman,  wilt  tbou 
aid  in  their  rescue  ?" 

13 
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*'  I  am  bound  by  my  vow  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
knight ;  "  but  I  would  willingly  know  who  you  are, 
who  request  my  assistance  in  their  behalf?' 

'*  I  am/'  said  the  forester,  **  a  nameless  man ; 
but  I  am  the  friend  of  my  coimtry,  and  of  my 
country's  friends — With  this  account  o£  me  you 
must  for  the  present  remain  satisfied,  the  more 
especially  since  you  yourself  desire  to  continue 
unknown — Believe,  however,  that  my  word,  when 
pledged,  is  as  inviolate  as  if  I  wore  golden  spurs." 

"  I  willingly  believe  it,*'  said  the  knight ;  "  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  study  men's  countenances, 
and  I  can  read  in  thine  honesty  and  resolution.  I 
will,  therefore,  ask  thee  no  further  questions,  but 
aid  thee  in  setting  at  freedom  these  oppressed  cap-* 
tives ;  which  done,  I  trust  we  shall  part  better  ao« 
quainted,  and  well  satisfied  with  each. other." 

"  So,"  said  Wamba  to  Gurth, — ^for  the  friar 
being  now  fully  equipped,  the  Jester,  having  ap- 
proached to  the  other  side  of  the  hut,  had  heard 
the  conclusion  of  the  conversation, — **  So  we  have 
got  a  new  ally  ? — I  trust  the  valour  of  the  knight 
will  be  truer  metal  than  the  reUgion  of  the  hennit, 
or  the  honesty  of  the  yeoman ;  for  this  Locksley 
looks  like  a  bom  deer-stealer,  and  the  priest  like  a 
lusty  hypocrite." 

•'  Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba,"  said  Gurth ;  "  it 
may  all  be  as  thou  dost  guess ;  but  were  the  homed 
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denl  to  rise  and  proflbr  me  his  assistance  to  set  at 
liberty  Cedric  and  the  Lady  Rowena^  I  fear  I 
should  hardly  have  religion  enough  to  refiise  the 
Ibul  fiend's  o£fer»  and  bid  him  get  behind  rae.** 

The  friar  was  now  completely  accoutered  as  a 
yeoman,  with  sword  and  buckler,  bow  and  quiver, 
and  a  strong  partisan  over  his  shoulder.  He  left 
his  cell  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and,  having  care*- 
fully  locked  the  door,  deposited  the  key  under  the 
threshold. 

^  Art  thou  in  condition  to  do  good  service,  friar," 
said  Lodcsley,  '^  or  does  the  brown  bowl  still  run 
in  thy  head  r 

^  Not  more  than  a  draught  of  St  Dunstan's 
fountain  will  allay,*'  answered  the  priest ;  '*  some- 
thing there  is  of  a  whizzing  in  my  brain,  and  of 
instability  in  my  1^,  but  you  shall  presently  see 
both  pass  away." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  stone  basin^  in 
which  the  waters  of  the  fountain  as  they  fell  formed 
bubbles  which  danced  in  the  white  moonlight,  and 
took  as  long  a  drau^t  as  if  he  had  meant  to  ex- 
haust the  spring. 

^*  When  didst  thou  tbrink  as  deep  a  draught  of 
water  before.  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  ?"  said 
the  Black  Knight. 

**  Never  since  my  wine-butt  leaked,  and  let  out 
its  liquor  by  an  illegal  vent,"  replied  the  friar,  '*  and 
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m  left  me  notbing  to  drmk  but  my  patrra'a  bount  j 
here." 

Tben  plunging  bis  bajids  and  bend  into  tbe 
fountain,  be  wished  fiom  tbem  all  mark^  of  tbe 
midnigbt  revel. 

Tbus  refresbed  and  sobered*  tbe  jolly  priefit 
twirled  bi9  beavy  partisan  round  bia  bead  witb 
tbree  fingers,  as  if  be  bad  been  balaiidng  a  roedf 
exdaiming  at  tbe  same  time»  ''  Wbere  be  tbose 
false  ravisbers,  wbo  carry  off  wencbea  agaiujit  th^ 
will  ?  May  tbe  foul  fiend  fly  off  with  me,  if  I  am 
not  man  enougb  for  a  dozen  of  tbem." 

''  Swearest  thou.  Holy  Clerk  ?*'  said  tbe  Bhck 
Knight 

**  Clerk  me  no  derks,**  replied  the  transformed 
priest ;  ^^  by  Saint  George  and  tbe  Dragon,  I  am 
no  longer  a  shaveling  than  while  my  frock  is  on 
my  back — ^When  I  am  cased  in  my  green  cassock, 
I  win  drink,  swear,  and  woo  a  lass,  with  any  blithe 
forester  in  tbe  West  Riding." 

*'  Come  on.  Jack  Priest,"  said  Locksl^,  *'  and 
be  silent ;  thou  art  as  noisy  as  a  whole  convent  on 
a  holy  eve,  when  the  Father  Abbot  has  gone  to 
bed. — Come  on  you,  too,  my  masters,  tarry  not  to 
talk  of  it — ^I  say,  come  on,  we  must  collect  all  our 
forces,  and  few  enough  we  shall  have,  if  we  are  to 
storm  the  Castle  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf." 

''  What !  is  it  Front-de-Boeu^"  said  the  Black 
Knight,  '^  who  has  stopt  on  the  king's  highway  the 
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lung^B  liege  subjects  ? — ^Is  be  turned  thief  and  op- 
pressor ?" 

Oppressor  he  ever  was,"  said  Loeksley. 

And  for  thief,"  said  the  priest,  **  I  doubt  if 
ever  he  were  even  half  so  honest  a  man  as  many  a 
thief  of  my  acquaintance." 

^^  Move  on,  priest,  and  be  silent,"  said  the  yeo- 
man ;  *'  it  were  better  you  led  the  way  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous^  than  say  what  should  be  left  unsaid» 
both  in  decency  and  prudence." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


Ahm,  bow  many  boon  and  yean  bare  patt. 
Since  bunym  fonns  bave  round  tbis  table  sate^ 
Or  Ump,  or  taper,  on  ita  snrftce  gleam'd ! 
Methinks  I  bear  the  Bound  of  time  long  pass'd 
Still  murmuring  o'er  us,  in  tbe  lofty  void 
Of  tbete  dark  arcKes^  like  the  lingering  voioea 
Of  thoae  who  long  within  their  gravea  have  slept. 

Orra,  a  Tragedy. 


While  these  measures  were  taking  in  behalf 
of  Cedric  and  his  companions,  the  armed  men  by 
whom  the  latter  had  been  seized,  hurried  their  cap- 
tives along  towards  the  place  of  security,  where 
they  intended  to  imprison  them.  But  darkness 
came  on  fast,  and  the  paths  of  the  wood  seemed 
but  imperfectly  known  to  the  marauders.  They 
were  compiled  4;o  make  several  long  halts,  and 
once  or  twice  to  return  on  their  road  to  resume  the 
direction  which  they  wished  to  pursue.  The;  sum- 
mer mom  had  dawned  upon  them  ere  they  could  ' 
travel  in  full  assurance  that  they  held  the  right 
path.  But  confidence  returned  with  lighty  and  the 
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cavalcade  now  moved  rapidly  forward.  Meanwhile, 
the  following  dialc^e  took  place  between  the  two 
leaders  of  the  banditti. 

*'  It  is  time  thou  shouldst  leave  U8»  Sir  Maurice,"* 
said  the  Templar  to  Bracy,  **  in  order  to  prepare 
the  second  part  of  thy  mystery.  Thou  art  next, 
ihou  knowest,  to  act  the  Knight  Deliverer." 

^^  I  have  thought  better  of  it,**  said  Bracy;  ^  I 
will  not  leave  thee  till  the  prize  is  fairly  deposited 
in  Front-de-BceuTs  castle.  There  will  I  appear 
before  the  Lady  Bowena  in  mine  own  shape,  and 
trust  that  she  will  set  down  to  the  vehemence  of 
my  passion  the  violence  ^  which  I  have  been 
guilty.** 

**  And  what  has  made  thee  change  thy  plan,  De 
Bracy  ?**  replied  the  Knight  Templar. 

^That  concerns  thee  nothing,**  answered  his 
companion. 

^*  I  would  hope,  however.  Sir  Knight,**  said  the 
Templar,  '*  that  this  alteration  of  measures  arises 
from  no  suspicion  of  my  honourable  meaning,  such 
as  Fitzurse  endeavoured  to  instil  into  thee  ?** 

**  My  thoughts  are  my  own,*^  answered  De  Bracy ; 
*'  the  fiend  laughs,  they  say,  when  one  thief  robs 
another ;  and  we  know,  that  were  he  to  spit  fire 
imd  brimstone  instead,  it  would  never  prevent  a 
Templar  from  following  his  bent.** 

*'  Or  the  leader  of  a  Free  Company,*^  answeied 
the  Templar,  "  from  dreading  at  the  bands  of  a 
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comrade  and  friend,  the  ixyustice  he  does  to  aH 
mankind." 

''This  is  unprofitable  and  perilous  recrimina- 
tion,"  answered  De  Bracy ;  ''  suffice  it  tp  say^  I 
know  the  morals  <^  the  Temple-Order^  and  I  will 
not  give  thee  the  power  of  cheating  me  out  of  the 
fiur  prey  for  which  I  have  run  sudi  risks." 

''  Psha^"  replied  the  Templar, ''  what  hast  thou 
to  fear  ? — Thou  knowest  the  vows  of  my  order." 

"  Right  weU,"  said  De  iBracy,  ''  and  also  how 
they  are  kept  Come,  Sir  Templar,  the  laws  ^  of 
gallantry  have  a  liberal  interpretation  in  Palestine, 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  will  trust  nothing  to 
your  conscience." 

''  Hear  the  truth,  then,r  said  the  Temphir ; ''  I 
care  not  for  your  blue-eyed  beauty.  There  is  in 
that  train,  one  who  will  make  me  a  better  mate." 

''  What !  wouldst  thou  stoop  to  the  waiting 
damsel  ?"  said  De  Bracy. 

''  No,  Sir  KiEU^^t,"  said  the  Templar,  haughtily. 
^'  To  the  waiting-woman  will  I  not  stoop.  I  have 
a  priae  among  the  captives  as  lovely  as  thine  own." 

''  By  ihe  mass,  thou  meanest  the  &ir  Jewess," 
said  De  Bracy. 

''And  if  I  do,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "who  shall 
gainsay  me !"' 

"  No  one  that  I  know,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  unless 
it  be  your  vow  of  odibacy^  or  a  check  of  conscience 
for.  an  intrigue  with  a  Jewess." 
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''  For  my  vow/'  said  the  Templar,"  our  Graad 
Master  hath  granted  me  a  dispensation.  And  for 
my  conscienee»  a  man  that  has  sbiin  three  hundred 
Saracens,  need  not  reckon  up  every  Uttle  faittng, 
like  a  village  girl  at  her  first  confession  upon  Crood 
Friday  eve."    . 

*'  Thou  knowest  best  thine  own  ^vileges,"  said 
De  Bracy.  ''  Yet,  I  would  have  sworn  thy  thought 
had  been  more  on  the  old  usurei^s  money  bi^,  than 
on  the  black  eyes  of  the  daughter." 

^'  I  can  admiie  both^^  answered  the  Templar ; 
.**  besides,  the  old  Jew  is  but  half-prirc.  J  must 
share  his  spoils  with  Froat-de-Boeuf,  who  will  not 
lend  us  the  use  of  his  castle  for  nothing.  I  must 
have  something  that  I  can  term  exclusively  my 
own  by  this  foray  of  ours^  and  I  have  fixed  on  the 
lovely  Jewess  as  my  peculiar  prize.  But»  now  thou 
knowest  my  drift,  thou  wilt  resume  thine  own  ori- 
ginal plan,  wilt  thou  not  ? — Thou  hast  nothing, 
thou  see'st,  to  fear  from  my  inteifeience." 

**  No/'  relied  De  ilfoaey,  *'  I  will  ranain  beside 
my  prize.  What  thou  sayst  is  passing  true,  but 
I  like  not  the  privileges  acquired  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master,  and  the  went  acquired 
by  the  slaughter  of  three  hundred  Saracens. .  You 
have  too  good  a  right  to  a  free  pardon,  to  render 
you  very  scrupulous  about  peccadilloes."    < 

While  this  dialogue  was  proceedings  Cedxk  was 
endeavouring  to  wring  out  of  those  who  guarded 
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faim  an  avowal  of  their  character  and  purpoae. 
^  You  should  be  Englishmen,"  said  he ;  **  and  yet, 
sacred  heaven !  you  prey  upon  your  countrymen  as 
if  you  were  very  Normans.  You  should  be  my 
neighbours,  and,  if  so,  my  friends ;  for  which  of  my 
English  neighbours  have  reason  to  be  otherwise  ? 
I  tell  ye,  yeomen^  that  even  those  am<»ig  ye  who 
have  been  branded  with  outlawry  have  had  from 
me  pniteetion ;  for  I  have  pitied  their  miseries*,  and 
enrst  the  oppression  of  their  tyrannic  nobles.  W  hat, 
then,  would  you  have  of  me  ?  or  in  what  can  this 
violence  serve  ye  ? — ^Ye  are  worse  than  brute  beasts 
in  your  actions,  and  will  ye  imitate  them  in  their 
very  dumbness  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cedric  expostulated  with  his 
guards,  who  had  too  many  good  reasons  for  their 
olence  to  be  induced  to  break  it  either  by  his  wrath 
or  his  expostulations.  They  continued  to  hurry  him 
along,  travelling  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  until,  at  the 
end  of  an  avenue  of  huge  trees,  arose  Torquilstone, 
now  the  hoary  and  ancient  castle  of  Reginald 
Front^de-Bceul  It  was  a  fortress  of  no  great  size, 
consisting  of  a  donjon,  or  krge  and  high  square 
tower,  surromided  by  buildings  of  inferior  height, 
which  were  endrded  by  an  innercourt-yard.  Around 
the'  exterior  wall  was  a  deep  moat,  supplied  .with 
vwater  from .  a  neighbouring  rivulet  Front-de* 
BceuJ^  whose  character  placed  him  often  at. feud 
with  his  enemies,  had  made  considerable  additions 
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to  the  strength  of  his  csstl^  by  buildiag  towers 
lipcm  the  outward  wall,  so  as  to  flank  it  at  every 
angle.  The  aoeess,  as  usual  in  oastles  of  the  pe^ 
riod,  lay  through  an  arehed  barbican,  or  outwork, 
which  was  terminated  and  defiended  by  a  small  tur- 
ret at  each  comer. 

Cedric  no  sooner  saw  the  turrets  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf  s  Castle  raise  their  grey  and  moss-grown  bat- 
tlements, glimmering  in  the  morning  sun  above  the 
wood  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  than  he  in- 
stantly augured  more  truly  concerning  the  cause  of 
his  misferttme. 

**  I  did  injustice,'*  he  sidd,  ^  to  the  thieves  and 
outlaws  of  these  woods,  when  I  supposed  such  ban- 
ditti to  belong  to  their  bands ;  I  might  as  justly 
have  confeunded  the  foxes  of  these  brakes  with  the 
ravening  wolves  of  France.  Tell  me,  dogs — is  it 
my  life  or  my  wealth  that  your  master  aims  at  ?  Is 
it  too  muoh  that  two  Saxons,  myself  and  the  noUe 
Athektane,  should  hold  land  in  the  country  which 
was  once  the  patrimony  of  our  race  ? — ^Put  us  tiien 
to  death,  and  complete  your  tyranny  by  taking  our 
lives,  as  you  b^;an  with  our  liberties.  If  the  Saxon 
Cedric  cannot  rescue  England,  he  is  wiUiag  to  die 
for  her.  Tell  your  tyrannical  master,  I  do  only 
beseedi  him  to  dismiss  the  Lady  Rowena  in  ho- 
nour and  safety.  She  is  a  woman,  and  he  need  not 
dread  her;  and  with  as  will  die  all  who  dare  flght 
in  her  cause.** 
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The  attendants  remained  as  mute  to  this  address 
as  to  the  former,  and  they  now  stood  before  the 
gtite  of  the  castle.  Bracy  winded  his  horn  three 
times,  and  the  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  had 
m^anned  the  wall  upon  seeing  their  approach,  has- 
tened to  lower  the  drawbridge  and  admit  them. 
The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  alight  by  their 
guards,  and  conducted  to  an  apartment,  where  a 
hasty  repast  was  offered  them,  of  which  none  but 
Athelstane  felt  any  inclination  to  partake.  Neither 
had  the  descendant  of  the  Confessor  much  time  to 
do  justice  to  the  good  cheer  placed  before  them,  for 
their  guards  gave  him  and  Cedric  to  understand 
that  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  chamber  apart 
from  Ilowena.  Resistance  was  vain ;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  follow  to  a  large  room,  which, 
rising  on  clumsy  Saxon  pillars,  resembled  those  re- 
fectories and  chapter-houses  which  may  be  still  seen 
in  the  most  ancient  parts  of  our  most  ancient  mo- 
nastics. 

The  Lady  Rowena  was  next  separated  from  her 
train,  and  conducted,  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but 
still  without  consulting  her  inclination,  to  a  distant 
apartment.  The  same  alarming  distinction  was 
conferred  on  Rebecca,  in  spite  of  her  father^  en- 
treaties, who  offered  even  money,  in  this  extremity 
of  distress,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  abide 
ivitii  him.  *'  Base  unbeliev^,"  answered  one  of  his 
guards^  ^^  whra  thou  hast  seen  thy  lair,  thou  wilt 
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not  wish  thy  daughter  to  partake  it."  And,  without 
further  discnsfiion,  the  old  Jew  was  fordUy  drag- 
ged off  in  a  different  direction  from  the  other  pri- 
soners. The  domestics,  after  heing  carefully  cearoh- 
ed  and  disarmed,  were  confined  in  another,  part  of 
the  castle ;  and  Rowena  was  refused  even  the  com- 
fort she  might  have  dmved  from  the  attendance  of 
her  hand-maiden  Elgitha. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  Saxon,  chiefis  were 
confined,  for  to  them  we  turn  our  first  attention, 
although  at  present  used  as  a  sort  of  guard-rpom, 
had  formerly  heen  the  great  hall  <^  the  castle^  It 
was  now  abandoned  to  meaner  purposes,  because 
the  present  lord,  among  other  additions  to  the  con- 
venience, secmity ,  and  beauty  of  his  baronial  ^- 
dence,  had  erected  a  new  and  noble  hall,  whose 
vaulted  roof  was  supported  by  lighter  and  more 
ek^pint  pillars,  and  fi^tted  up  with  that  highap  de> 
gree  of  ornament,  which  the  Normans  had  already 
introduced  into  architecture. 

Cedric  paced  the  apartment,  filled  with.indig- 
nant  reflections  upon  the  past  and  of  the  present, 
while  the  apathy  of  his  companion  served^  instead 
of  patience  and  philosophy,  to  defend  him  against 
every  thing  save  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
moment ;  and  so  little  did  he  feel  even  these  lasi^ 
that  he  was  only  from  time  to  time  roused  to.a  re- 
ply by  Cedric's  animated  and  impassioned  appeal 
to  him. 
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**  YeSy"  said  Cedrie,  half  speaking  to  himself, 
and  half  addressing  himself  to  Athelstane,  *^  it 
was  in  this  very  hall  that  my  father  feasted  with 
Torquil  Wol%anger,  when  he  entertained  the  va- 
liant and  nnfoftnnate  Harald,  then  advancing 
against  the  Norwegians,  who  had  united  themselves^ 
to  the  rebel  Tosti.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Harold 
returned  the  magnanimous  answer  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  rebel  brother.  Oft  have  I  heard  my 
&ther  kindle  as  he  UM  the  tale.  The  envoy  of  Tosti 
was  admitted,  when  this  ample  room  could  scarce 
contain  the  crowd  of  noble  Saxon  leaders,  who 
were  quaffing  the  blood-»red  wine  around  their  mo- 
narch." 

**  I  hope,"  said  Athelstane,  somewhat  moved  by 
this  part  of  his  friend's  discourse,  *'  they  will  not 
forget  to  send  us  some  wine  and  refections  at  noon 
— ^we  had  scarce  a  breathing-space  allowed  to  break 
our  &8t,  and  I  never  have  the  benefit  of  my  food 
when  I  eat  immediately  after  dismounting  from 
horseback,  though  the  leaches  recommend  that 
practice." 

Cedric  went  on  with  his  story  without  noticing 
this  inteijectional  observation  of  his  friend. 

"  The  envoy  of  Tosti,"  he  said,  "  moved  up  the 
hall,  undismayed  by  the  frowning  countenances  of 
all  around  him,  until  he  made  his  obeisance  before 
the  throne  of  King  Harold. 
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<  What  terms,'  he  said, '  Lord  King,  hath  thy 
hrother  Tosti  to  hope,  if  he  should  lay  down  his 
amis,  and  craye  peace  at  thy  hands  T 

*  A  hrother's  love,*  cried  the  generous  Harold, 
^  and  the  &]r  earldom  of  Northumberland.' 

'  But  should  Tosti  aocept  these  terms,'  continued 
the  envoy, '  what  lands  shall  he  assigned  to  his  £uth- 
ftd  ally,  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway  ?' 

*  Seven  feet  of  English  ground,'  answered  Ha*- 
rold,  fiercely,  *  or,  as  Hardrada  is  said  to  he  a  giant, 
perhaps  we  may  allow  him  twelve  inches  morcL' 

^  The  hall  rung  with  acclamations,  and  cup  and 
horn  was  filled  to  the  Norw^^n,  who  should  he 
speedily  in  possession  of  his  English  territory/' 

*'  I  could  have  pledged  him  with  all  my  soul," 
said  Athelstane, ''  for  my  tongue  cleaves  to  my  pa^ 
kte." 

''  The  baffled  envoy,"  continued  Cedric,  pursuing 
with  animation  his  tal^  though  it  interested  not 
the  listener,  ^^  retreated,  to  carry  to  Tosti  and  his 
ally  the  ominous  answer  of  his  injured  brother.  It 
was  then  that  the  walls  of  Stamford,  and  the  fiital 
Welland,  renowned  in  prophecy,*  beheld  that  dire- 


*  Close  by  Stamford  was  foughtj  in  1066^  the  bloody  battle 
In  which  Harold  defeated  his  rebel  brother  Toeti^  and  the  Nor-< 
wegians,  only  a  few  days  before  his  fall  at  Hastings.  The 
bridge  over  the  Welland  was  furiously  contested^  One  Nor* 
wegian  long  defended  it  by  his  smgle  arm,  and  was  at  length 
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fill  conflict,  in  which,  after  displaying  the  most  un« 
daunted  valour,  the  King  of  Norway,  and  Tosti, 
both  fell  with  ten  thousand  of  their  bravest  follow- 
ers. Who  would  have  thought  that  upon  the  proud 
day  when  this  battle  was  won,  the  very  gale  which 
waved  the  Saxon  banners  in  triumph,  was  filling 
the  Norman  sails,  and  impelling  them  to  the  fatal 
shores  of  Sussex  ?-^Who  would  have  thought  that 
Harold,  within  a  few  brief  days,  would  himself  pos- 
sess no  more  of  his  kingdom,  than  the  share  which 
he  allotted  in  his  wrath  to  the  Norwegian  invader  ? 
— ^Who  would  have  thought  that  you,  noble  Athel- 
stane — that  you,  descended  of  Harold's  blood,  and 
that  I,  whose  &ther  was  not  the  worst  defender  of 
the  Saxon  crown,  should  be  prisoners  to  a  vile  Nor- 
man, in  the  very  hall  in  which  our  ancestors  held 
such  high  festival !" 

*'  It  is  sad  enough,"  replied  Aihelstane ;  **  but 
I  trust  they  will  hold  us  to  a  moderate  ransom — 
At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  their  purpose  to  starve  us 
outright ;  and  yet,  although  it  is  high  noon,  I  see 
no  preparations  for  serving^dinner.  Look  up  at  the 


pierced  with  a  spear  thrust  through  the  planks  firom  a  boat  be- 
neath. Spenser  and  Drayton  both  allude  to  the  prophecies 
current  concerning  the  fatal  Welland  i--^ 

*'  Which  to  that  ominous  flood  much  fear  and  reverence  wan." 

Pofy'Olbion, 

L.  T. 
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window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge  by  the  sun-beams 
if  it  is  not  on  the  verge  of  noon." 

*^  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Cedric ;  ''  but  I  can- 
not look  on  that  stained  lattice  without  its  awaken- 
ing other  reflections  than  those  which  concern  the 
passing  moment,  or  its  privations.  When  that  win- 
dow was  wrought,  my  noble  friend,  our  hardy  fa- 
thers knew  not  the  art  of  making  glass^  or  of  stain- 
ing it — ^The  pride  of  Wolfganger's  &ther  brought 
an  artist  from  Normandy  to  adorn  his  hall  with  this 
new  species  of  emblazonment,  that  breaks  the  golden 
light  of  G^'s  blessed  day  into  so  many  fantastic 
hues.  The  foreigner  came  here,  poor,  b^garly,* 
cringing,  and  subservient,  ready  to  doff  his  cap  to 
the  meanest  native  of  the  household.  He  returned 
pampered  and  proud,  to  tell  his  rapacious  country- 
men of  the  wealth  and  the  simplidty  of  the  Saxon 
nobles — a  foUy,  oh  Athelstane,  foreboded  of  old,  as 
well  as  foreseen,  by  those  descendants  of  Hengist 
and  his  hardy  tribes,  who  retained  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners.  We  made  these  strangers  our 
bosom  friends,  our  confidential  servants ;  we  bor- 
rowed their  artists  and  their  arts,  and  despised  the 
honest  simplicity  and  hardihood  with  which  our 
brave  ancestors  supported  themselves,  and  we  be- 
came enervated  byJNorman  arts  long  ere  we  fell 
under  Norman  arms.  Far  better  was  our  homdy 
diet,  eaten  in  peace  and  liberty,  than  the  luxurious 
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dainties,  the  love  of  which  hath  delivered  us  as 
bondsmen  to  the  foreigner  conqueror  T 

**  I  should,'*  replied  Athektane,  *'  hold  very  hum* 
ble  diet  a  luxury  at  present ;  and  it  astonishes  me, 
noble  Cedrie,  that  you  can  bear  so  truly  in  mind 
the  memory  of  past  deeds,  when  it  appeareth  you 
forget  the  very  hour  of  dinner,** 

**  It  is  time  lost,"  muttered  Cedric  apart  and  im- 
patiently, ''  to  speak  to  him  of  aught  else  but  that 
which  concerns  his  appetite.  The  soul  of  Hardica* 
nute  hath  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  hath  no 
pleasure  save  to  fill,  to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more. 
-^-Alas !"  said  he,  looking  at  Athelstane  with  com- 
passion, **  that  so  dull  a  spirit  should  be  lodged  in 
so  goodly  a  form  !  Alas !  that  such  an  enterprize 
as  the  regeneration  of  England  should  turn  on  a 
hinge  so  imperfect !  Wedded  to  Rowena,  indeed, 
her  nobler  and  more  generous  soul  may  yet  awake 
the  better  nature  which  is  torpid  within  him.  Yet 
how  should  this  be,  while  Rowena,  Athelstane,  and 
I  myself,  remain  the  prisoners  of  this  brutal  ma* 
rauder,  and  have  been  made  so  perhaps  from  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  which  our  liberty  might  bring  to  the 
usurped  power  of  his  nation  ?" 

While  the  Saxon  was  plunged  in  these  painful 
reflections,  the  door  of  their  prison  opened,  and  gave 
entrance  to  a  sewer,  holding  his  white  rod  of  office. 
This  important  person  advanced  into  the  chamber 

VOL.  I.  S  A 
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with  a  graye  pace,  followed  by  four  atteadjintsy 
bearing  in  a  table  oorered  with  dishes,  the  sight 
and  smell  of  which  seemed  to  be  an  instant  com- 
pensation to  Athelstane  for  all  the  inconTenienee 
he  had  undeigone.  The  persons  who  attended  on 
the  feast  were  masked  and  cloaked. 

**  What  mummery  is  this  ?"  said  Cedric ;  **  think 
you  that  we  are  ignorant  whose  prisoners  we  are, 
when  we  are  in  the  castle  of  yoor  master  ?  Tell 
him,"  he  continued,  willing  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  open  a  negoeiation  for  his  freedom,— «*'  Tell  your 
master,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  that  we  kimw 
no  reason  he  can  have  fixr  withholding  our  liberty, 
^cepting  his  unlawful  desire  to  enrich  himself  at 
our  expence.  Tell  him^that  we  yield  to  his  rapa- 
dty,  as  in  similar  circumstances  we  should  do  to 
that  of  a  literal  robber.  Let  him  name  the  ransom 
at  which  he  rates  our  liberty,  and  it  shall  be  paid» 
proTiding  the  exaction  is  suited  to  our  means." 

The  sewer  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head. 

''  And  tell  Sir  Reginald  FroHt-de-Boeuf,''  said 
Athelstane,  "  that  I  send  him  my  mortal  defiance, 
and  challenge  him  to  combat  with  me,  on  fixyt  or 
horseback,  at  any  sectire  place,  within  eight  days 
after  our  liberation,  which,  if  he  be  a  true  knight, 
be  will  not,  under  these  circnmstances^  venture  to 
refuse  or  to  delay." 

/'I  shall  deliver  to  the  knight  your  defiance," 
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aaswemd  tlie  tewter;  ^  ttM&while  I  lekvt  yo«  to 

Tlie  chaUeage  of  Athelstane  was  iie£T^f«d  with 
iM>  good  grace;  for  a  lafge  SNmtlifid,  wbicb  fe» 
qjubed  the  exerdse  of  both  jawa  ai  oikce^  added  to 
a  natwral  heaitatiofi,  conrideraMy  damped  the  eC* 
feet  of  the»  hold  defiance  H  ccmtaiiied  Still,  ho^iF* 
e^er,  hk  speeeh  waa  hailed  hy  Cedrie  as  an  incM- 
teatiMe  token  of  renving  q^nrit  in  hia  eompanimiy 
whose  {nreriooa  in^fference  had  hegnn,  BOtwith- 
ataadhig  hia  veapeet  for  Athelatane'a  deieetit,  to 
wear  out  h^  patience.  But  he  now  cordially  shook 
hands  with  him  in  token  of  his  approbation,  and 
was  somewhat  grieved  when  Athelstane  observed, 
'^  that  he  would  %ht  a  dozen  such  men  as  Front- 
de-Boeuf,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  hasten  his  de- 
parture from  a  dungeon  where  they  put  so  much 
garlic  into  their  pottage."  Notwithstanding  this 
intimation  of  a  relapse  into  the  apathy  of  sensuality, 
Cedrie  placed  himself  opposite  to  Athelstane,  and 
soon  shewed,  that  if  the  distresses  of  hip  country 
could  banish  the  recollection  of  food  while  the  table 
was  uncovered,  yet  no  sooner  were  the  victuals  put 
there,  than  he  proved  that  the  appetite  of  his  Sax- 
on ancestors  had  descended  to  him  along  with  their 
other  qualities. 

The  captives  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  refresh* 
ment,  however,  ere  their  attention  was  disturbed 
even  from  this  most  serious  occupation  by  the  blast 
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of  a  horn  winded  before  the  gate.  It  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  it  had  been 
blown  before  an  enchanted  castle  by  the  destined 
knight»  at  whose  summons  halls  and  towers,  barbi-i 
can  and  battlement,  were  to  roll  off  like  a  morning 
Tapour.  The  Saxons  started  from  the  table,  and 
hasted  to  the  window.  But  their  curiosity  was  dis- 
appointed ;  for  these  outlets  only  looked  upon  the 
court  of  the  castle,  and  the  sound  came  from  be- 
yond its  precincts.  The  summons,  however,  seem- 
ed of  importance,  for  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle 
seemed  instantly  to  take  place  in  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

My  daughter— O  my  ducats — O  my  daughter ! 

— — —  O  my  Chrifltian  ducats ! 

Justice— the  Law— my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 

Merchant  of  Venice* 

Leaving  the  Saxon  chiefi  to  return  to  their  ban- 
quet as  soon  as  their  ungratified  curiosity  should 
permit  them  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  their  half- 
satiated  appetite,  we  have  to  look  in  upon  the  yet 
more  severe'  imprisonment  of  Isaac  of  York.  The 
poor  Jew  had  been  hastily  thrust  into  a  dungeon- 
vault  of  the  castle,  the  floor  of  which  was  deep  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  ground,  and  very  damp,  being 
lower  than  even  the  moat  itself.  The  only  light 
was  received  through  one  or  two  loop-holes  far 
above  the  reach  of  the  captive's  hand.  These  aper- 
tures admitted,  even  at  mid-day,  but  a  dim  and 
uncertain  light,  which  was  changed  for  utter  dark- 
ness long  before  the  rest  of  the  castle  had  lost  the 
blessing  of  day.  Chains  and  shacklejs,  which  had 
been  the  portion  of  former  captives,  from  whom 
active  exertions  at  escape  had  been  appiehended. 
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hung  rusted  and  empty  on  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  in  the  rings  of  one  of  those  sets  of  fetters  there 
remained  two  mouldering  bones,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  once  those  of  the  human  leg,  as  if  some 
prisoner  had  been  left  not  only  to  perish  there,  but 
to  be  consumed  to  a  skeleton. 

At  one  end  of  this  ghastly  apartment  was  a  large 
fire-grate,  over  the  top  of  which  were  stretched 
some  transverse  iro9  bars^  half  devoured  with  rust. 

The  whole  appearaaee  of  die  dungeon  might 
have  appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  that  of  Isaac, 
who,  nevertheless,  was  more  composed  under  the 
imminent  pressure  of  dangei;,  than  be  had  seemed 
to  be  while  affiscted  by  terroiB,  of  which  the  cause 
was  as  yet  r^note^tnd  eontingenft.  The  lovers  of  the 
chase  say  that  die  hare  feels  more  agouy  during  the 
pursuit  of  thegreyhouid^  thsa  whea  she  is  strug* 
4i;]iBg  in  their  fimgs.*  Aftd  thiis  it  ia  proiiaU^  that 
the  Jew%  by  the  very  fre^enoy -of  their  fear  en  all 
QccasioDi^  had  their  minds  in  some  die^ee  prcfiared 
lor  every  effivrt  of  tynnny  which  could  be  practised 
ixpon  then;  so  that  no  4tggcessioa,  when  it  had 
taken  {daoe,  oouid  biiog  with  it  that  aupnse  which 
is  the  most  diaabling  •quality  of  terror.  Neith^waa 
it  the  tot  time  that  Lsaae  had  been  placed  incir^ 


*  Nota  Bene, — We  by  no  means  warrant  the  accuracy  of  this 
Tilece  of  nirtura] liistory,  tibidh  we  give  on  the  authority  of  the 
Wfliihnr  M&  L.  T. 
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mintttoMes  ao  dMigeroiu.  He  had  therefore  expe- 
li^ee  to  guide  him,  as  wdl  as  hope,  that  he  might 
again,  as  fcMinerly,  be  ddivafed  as  a  prey  from  the 
fowler.  Above  all,  he  had  upon  his  side  the  un- 
yielding obstinaejT  of  his  nation,  and  that  unbend- 
ing resointioo,  with  which  they  "have  beat  fie- 
•quently  known  to  submit  to  the  uttermost  evils 
whidi  power  and  violence  can  inflict  upon  Ihem, 
rather  then  gratify  their  oppressors  by  granting 
their  demands. 

In  this  humour  of  passive  reinstance,  and  widi 
his  garment  collected  beneath  him  to  keep  his  limbs 
from  the  wet  pavement,  Isaac  sat  in  a  comer  of  his 
dungeon,  where  his  folded  hands,  his  dishevelled 
hair  and  beard,  his  furred  doak  and  Ugh  cap,  seen 
by  the  wiry  and  iM'oken  light,  would  have  afforded 
«  study  for  Rembrandt,  had  that  celebrated  painter 
exirted  at  the  p^od.  The  Jew  remained,  without 
dtering  his  posilaon,  for  nearly  three  hours,  at  the 
expiry  of  which  steps  were  heard  on  the  dungeon 
stair.  The  bolts  screamed  as  they  were  withdrawn 
•**-tlie  hinges  creaked  as  Ihe  wicket  opened,  and 
Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  followed  by  the  two  Sa- 
facen  slaves  of  the  Templar,  entered  the  prison. 

Front-de-Boeuf,  a  tall  and  strong  man,  whose  life 
had  been  spent  am  pHhIie  war  or  in  private  feuds 
and  broils,  and  who  had  hesitated  at  no  means  of 
extending  his  feudal  power,  had  features  cozre- 
epondiBg  to  iiis  cbaraeter,  and  which  strongly  ex. 
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pressed  the  fiercer  and  more  inai^nant  paBsions  of 
the  mind.  The  sears  with  which  his  visage  was 
seamed,  weald,  on  features  of  a  different  cast»  have 
exdted  the  sympathy  and  veneration  due  to  the 
marks  of  honourable  valour ;  but,  in  the  peculiar 
case  of  Front-de*Boeuf,  they  only  added  to  the  fe- 
rocity of  his  countenance,  and  to  the  dread  whidi 
his  presence  insjnred.  This  formidable  baron  was 
dad  in  a  leathern  doublet,  fitted  dose  to  his  body, 
which  was  frayed  and  soiled  with  the  stains  of  his 
armour.  He  had  no  weapon,  excepting  a  poniard 
at  his  belt,  which  served  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  bundi  of  rusty  keys  that  hung  at  his 
right  side. 

The  blade  slaves  who  attended  Front-de»Boeuf 
were  stripped  of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  and  attired 
in  jerkins  and  trowsers  of  coarse  linen,  their  sleeves 
being  tucked  up  above  the  dhow,  lik^  those  of 
butchers  when  about  to  exercise  their  function  in 
the  slaughter-house.  Each  had  in  his  hand  a  small 
pannier;  and,  when  they  entered  the  dungeon, 
they  stopt  at  the  door  until  Front-de*B<Buf  him- 
self carefully  lodced  and  double-locked  it.  Having 
taken  this  precaution,  he  advanced  slowly  up  the 
apartment  towards  the  Jew,  upon  whom  he  kept 
his  eye  fixed,  as  if  he  wished  to  paralyze  him  with 
his  glance,  as  some  animals  are  said  to  fascinate 
their  prey.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  sullen  and 
malignant  eye  of  Front-de-Boeuf  possessed  some 
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portion  of  that  supposed  power  over  his  imfor* 
tunate  prisoner.  The  Jew  sate  a-gape,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  savage  haron  with  such  earnestness  of 
terror,  that  his  frame  seemed  literally  to  shrink  to* 
gether,  and  to  diminish  in  size  under  his  fixed  and 
baleful  gaze.  The  unha]^y  Isaac  was  deprived  not 
only  of  the  power  of  rising  to  make  the  obeisance 
which  his  terror  dictated,  but  he  could  not  even 
doff  his  cap,  or  utter  any  word  of  supplication ;  so 
strongly  was  he  agitated  by  the  conviction  that 
tortures  and  death  were  impending  over  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stately  form  of  the  Nor- 
man appeared  to  dilate  in  magnitude,  like  that  of 
the  eagle,  which  ruffles  up  its  plumage  when  about 
to  pounoe  on  its  defenceless  prey:  He  paused  with- 
in three  steps  of  the  comer  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Jew  had  now,  as  it  w^e,  coiled  himself  up  in« 
to  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  made  a  sign  for 
one  of  the  slaves  to  approach.  The  black  satellite 
came  fi)rward  accordingly,  and,  produring  from  his 
basket  a  large  pair  of  scales  and  several  weights,  he 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  Front-de-^Bceuf,  and  again 
retired  to  the  respectful  distance,  at  which  his  com- 
panion  had  already  taken  his  station. 

The  motions  of  these  men  were  slow  and  solemn, 
as  if  there  impended  over  their  souls  some  precon- 
ception of  horror  and  of  cruelty.  Front^e-Boeuf 
himself  opened  the  scene  by  thus  addressing  his 
ilt&ted  captive. 
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^  Mo^  acenrsed  dog  of  an  aectumd  vaoe^'*  he 
said,  awaking  with  his  deep  and  sullen  ymoe  the 
sullen  echoes  of  his  dungeon  rault,  ''  aeest  thoa 
these  scales  ?'* 

The  unhappy  Jew  returned  a  feeUe  affinnatiTe. 

^  In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  we%fa  me  out," 
said  the  rdentlessBaron^^a  thousand  silver  pounds, 
after  the  just  measure  and  w^ht  of  the  Tower  of 
London.'* 

*'  Holy  Abraham !"  returned  the  Jew,  finding 
voice  through  the  very  extremity  of  his  danger, 
'*  heard  man  ever  such  a  demand? — ^Who  ever 
heard,  even  in  a  minstrel's  tale,  of  such  a  sum  as 
a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ?-^WhAt  human  sight 
was  ever  Uessed  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of 
treasure  ? — Not  within  the  walls  of  YmI:,  ransadc 
my  house  aad  that  of  all  my  tribe,  wilt  thou  find 
the  httge  sum  of  silver  that  thou  speakest  ofl'' 

*'  I  am  reasonable,"  answered  Front^e-B«af» 
^*  and  if  silver  be  scant,  I  lefiise  not  gold.  At  the 
rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for  each  six  pounds  of  silver, 
thou  shalt  free  thy  unbelieving  carcase  from  suck 
puadshment  as  thy  heart  has  never  even  eonorived." 

'*  Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight^  said  Isaac; 
^  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  helpless.  It  were  un- 
worthy to  triumfh  over  me-**It  u  a  poor  deed  to 
cmsh  a  worm.** 

Old  fliou  snayit  be,"  refilied  the  knight ; 

more  shame  to  their  folly  who  have  aafered  thee 
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to  :grow  grtf  in  usury  and  knarery-^FeeUe  thou 
mayst  fae»  for  when  had  a  Jew  either  heart  or  baud 
•«^ut  rkh  it  is  well  known  thou  art'* 

^  I  fiwear  to  yott»  nohle  knight,"  eaid  the  Jew»''  by 
all  which  I  helieve^  as^d  by  all  which  we  beliere  in 
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**  Perjure  not  thyiself,"  said  the  Norman,  inter- 
raptifig  him,  **  and  let  Mt  thine  obstinacy  seal  thy 
doov,  until  thou  hast  seen  and  weU  considered  the 
£ite  that  awaits  thee.  Think  not  I  speak  to  thee 
only  to  excite  thy  t^ror,  and  practise  on  the  base 
cowardice  thou  hast  derived  firom  thy  tribe.  I  swear 
to  thee  by  that  which  thou  dost  vox  Mkeve,  by 
the  gospel  which  <Mn:  churdi  teaehes^  and  by  the 
keys  which  are  given  her  to  bind  and  to  loose,  that 
my  purpose  is  deep  and  peremptory.  This  dun^ 
ge^i  is  no  plaoe  lor  trifling.  Prjeoners  t^i  thou- 
sBod  times  more  distinguished  than  thou  have  died 
within  these  walls»  and  their  fate  hath  never  been 
known.  But  for  thee  is  reserved  a  long  and  lin- 
gering death,  to  whidi  thetis  were  luxury." 

He  again  made  a  signal  for  the  slaves  to  ap- 
psoaeh,  aad  ^oke  to  them  apart»  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; &r  be  ahio  bad  been  in  Palestine^  where, 
p^hapi^  he  had  kamt  hie  lesson  of  cntdty.  The 
Saracens  producol  &om  their  baskets  a  quantity  of 
diaseoal^Bpairof  bellewis,a&daflaflkofoiL  While 
the  one  strvck  •  light  with  «  ttnt  and  ated,  tbe 
fitber  djqpeaed  the  charoofel  in  the  large  maty  grate 
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which  we  have  abready  menttoned,  and  exercised 
the  bellows  until  the  fuel  came  to  a  red  glow. 

"  Seest  thou,  Isaac,''  said  Frontde-Boeuf,  •*  the 
range  of  iron  bars  above  that  glowing  charcoal  ?— 
on  that  warm  couch  thou  shalt  lie,  stripped  of  thy 
clothes  as  if  thou  wert  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  down. 
One  of  these  slaves  shiaU  maintain  the  fire  beneath 
thee,  while  the  other  shall  anoint  thy  wretched 
limbs  with  oil,  lest  the  roast  should  bum. — ^Now, 
choose  betwixt  such  a  scorching  bed  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  for,  by  the 
head  of  my  father,  thou  hast  no  other  option." 
It  is  impossible,"  said  the  unfortunate  Jew, 

it  is  impossible  that  your  purpose  can  be  real ! 
The  good  Grod  of  nature  never  made  a  heart  capa* 
ble  of  exercising  such  crudty." 

*^  Trust  not  to  that,  Isaac,"  said  Front-de-Bceu^ 
*^  it  were  a  fatal  error.  Dost  thou  think  that  I, 
who  have  seen  a  town  sacked^  in  which  thousands 
t)f  my  Christian  countrymen  perished  by  swoid,  by 
flood,  and  by  fire,  will  blench  from  my  purpose  for 
the  outcries  or  screams  of  one  single  wretched 
Jew  ? — or  thinkest  thou  that  these  swarthy  slaves^ 
who  have  neither  law,  country,  nor  conscience,  but 
their  master's  will—- who  use  the  poison,  or  the 
stake,  or  the  poniard,  or  the  cord»  at  his  slightest 
wink — thinkest  thou  that  they  will  have  mercy» 
who  do  not  even  understand  the  language  in  which 
it  is  asked  ? — Be  wise,  old  mim ;  discharge  thyself 
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of  a  portion  of  thy  supeifliious  wealth ;  repay  to  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  a  part  of  what  thou  hast  ac- 
quired by  the  usury  thou  hast  practised  on  those 
of  his  religion.  Thy  cunning  may  soon  swell  out 
once  more  thy  shrivelled  purse,  but  neither  leach 
nor  medicine  can  restore  thy  scorched  hide  and 
flesh  wert  thou  once  stretched  on  these  bars.  Tell 
down  thy  ransom,  I  say,  and  rejoice  that  at  such 
rate  thou  canst  redeem  thee  from  a  dungeon,  the 
secrets  of  which  few  have  returned  to  telL  I  waste 
no  more  words  with  thee— choose  between  thy  dross 
imd  thy  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  thou  choosest,  so 
shall  it  be.'* 

"  So  may  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  all  the  fathers 
of  our  people  asdst  me,"  said  Isaac,  ^  I  cannot 
make  the  choice,  because  I  have  not  the  means  of 
satisfying  your  exorbitant  demand.'^ 

*'  Seize  him  and  strip  him,  slaTes,**  said  the 
knight,  ^  and  let  the  fathers  of  his  race  assist  him 
if  they  can.** 

The  assistants,  taking  their  directions  more  from 
the  Baron's  eye  and  his  hand  than  his  tongue,  once 
more  stepped  forward,  laid  hands  on  the  unfortu* 
nate  Isaac,  plucked  him  up  from  the  ground,  and, 
holding  him  between  them,  waited  the  hard-heart- 
ed Baron's  &riher  fiignal.  The  unhappy  Jew  eyed 
their  countenances  and  that  of  Front-de-Bceuf,  in 
hope  of  discovering  some  symptoms  of  relenting;  but 
that  of  the  Baron  exhibited  the  same  cold,  half-suU 
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len,  haMUwcartio  smUe  ^vUch  bad  been  the  pitiude 
to  his  cruelty ;  and  the  ia?ag«  tje  of  the  Saraccmv 
rolling  gloomy  under  theiar  dark  brow%  aeqiming' 
a  yet  nii»re  sniiirter  exptemcfa  by  the  whitenesa  of 
the  ctrde  \f  bieh  Mrroandi  the  pupil,  evinced  rather 
the  secsret  pleasure  which  they  eatpected  from  the 
approaefaing  seene^  than  any  lelwrtance  to  be  ita 
diteetofft  or  agiaita*  The  Jew  then  looked  at  the 
glowii^  furnace^  orer  winch  he  was  presently  to  be 
stretehedjr  and,  seetag  no  chance  cf  hia  termeater'a 
relenting,  his  resolution  gave  way* 

*'  I  wiU  pay/'  he  said,  <'  the  thensaaid  powids  of 
silver— That  is,''  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
^  I  will  pay  it  with  the  help  of  my  brethren;  for 
I  muat  beg  as  a  mendicant  at  the  do(»  of  onr  syna^ 
gogue  ere  I  make  up  so  unheard^f  a  snm.^^Wfaen 
and  where  must  it  be  delivered  ?" 

**  Here,"  replied  Ft ont-de-Bcnif,  ^  here  it  must 
be  delivered-^^weighed  it  must  be-^weigfaed  and 
told  down  on  this  very  dungeon  floor.-«^Tbinkesl 
thou  I  will  part  with  thee  until  thy  ransom  is  se- 
cure ?" 

''  And  what  is  to  be  my.  surety,'*  said  the  Jcw^ 
**  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty  after  this  ransom  is 
paid?" 

''  The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawn«*bit>* 
king  slave,"  answered  Front-de-Bmif ;  **  the  &itfa 
of  a  Norman  nobleman,  more  pure  than  the  gold 
and  silver  of  thee  and  all  thy 
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''  I  crave  pard<M),  noble  lofA,*'  uid  I»ac  timid* 
ly,  "  but  wherefore  should  I  rely  wholly  on  the 
word  of  one  who  will  trust  nothing  to  mine  T* 

**  Because  thou  canst  not  help  it,  Jew/'  said  the 
knight»  stamly.  "  Wert  thou  now  in  thy  treasure- 
chamber  at  York,  and  were  I  craring  a  loan  of  thy 
shekels,  it  would  be  thine  to  dictate  the  time  of 
payment,  and  the  pledge  of  security.  This  k  mp 
treasure-chamber.  Here  I  have  thee  at  advantage^ 
nor  will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  the  terms  on  which 
I  grant  thee  liberty.'* 

The  Jew  groaned  deeply. — ^^  Grant  me,'"  hesaid^ 
^*  at  least  with  my  own  liberty,  that  of  the  compa^ 
nions  with  whom  I  travel  They  scorned  me  aa  a 
Jew,  yet  they  pitied  my  desolation,  and  because 
they  tarried  to  aid  me  by  the  way,  a  share  of  my 
evil  hath  come  upon  them ;  moreover,  they  may 
contribute  in  some  some  sort  to  my  ransom.'^ 

**  If  thou  meanest  yonder  Saxon  diuils,''  sttd 
Front^e-BcBuf, '-  their  ransom  will  depend  upon 
other  terms  than  thine.  Mind  thine  own  concerns, 
Jew,  I  warn  thee,  and  meddle  not  with  those  of 
others." 

''  I  am  then,"  said  Isaac,  **  only  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty, t<^ther  with  mine  wounded  friend  ?** 

^  Shan  I  twice  recommend  it,"  said  Front-de- 
Bceuf,  '*  to  a  son  of  Israel,  to  meddle  with  his  own 
concerns,  and  leave  those  of  others  alone  ?— Since 
thou  hast  made  thy  choice,  it  remains  but  that 
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thou  payest  down  thy  ransom,  and  that  at  a  short 

day."      . 

"  Yet  hear  me,"  said  the  Jew — *^  for  the  sake 
of  that  very  wealth  which  thou  wouldst  ohtain  at 

the  expence  of  thy" Here  he  stopt  short,  afraid 

of  irritating  the  savage  Norman.  But  Front-de- 
Bceuf  only  laughed,  and  himself  filled  up  the  hlank 
at  which  the  Jew  had  hesitated.  ^  At  the  ex* 
pence  of  my  conscience,  thou  wouldst  say,  Isaac, 
speak  it  out — I  tell  thee,  I  am  reasonable.  I  can 
bear  the  reproaches  of  a  loser,  even  when  that  loser 
is  a  Jew.  Thou  wert  not  so  patient,  Isaac,  when 
thou  didst  invoke  justice  against  Jacques  Fitz- 
dotterel,  for  calling  thee  a  usurious  blood-sucker, 
when  thy  exactions  had  devoured  his  patrimony  " 

"  I  swear  by  the  Talmud,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that 
your  valour  has  been  misled  in  that  matter.  Fitz* 
dotterel  drew  his  poniard  upon  me  in  mine  dwu 
chamber,  because  I  craved  him  for  mine  own  silver. 
The  term  of  payment  was  due  at  the  Passover." 

^*  I  care  not  what  he  did,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf ; 
''  the  question  is,  when  shall  I  have  mine  own  ? — 
when  shall  I  have  the  shekels,  Isaac  ?" 

"  Let  my  daughter  Rebecca  go  forth  to  York," 
answered  Isaac,  "  with  your  safe  conduct,  noble 
knight,  and  so  soon  as  man  and  horse  can  return, 
the  treasure" Here  he  groaned  deeply,  but  add- 
ed, after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds, — "  The  trea* 

sure  shall  be  told  down  on  this  very  floor." 
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"  Thy  daughter  r  said  Fxont-de-Boeuf,  as  if 
surprised, — **  By  heavens,  Isaac,  I  would  I  had 
known  of  this.  I  deemed  that  yonder  hlack-hrow- 
ed  girl  had  heen  thy  concuhine,  and  I  gave  her  to 
be  a  himdmaiden  to  Sit  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
iQBter  the  £sishion  of  patriarchs  and  heroes  of  the 
days  of  old,  who  set  us  in  these  matters  a  whole- 
some example.** 

The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this  unfeeling 
communication  made  the  very  vault  to  ring,^  and 
astounded  the  two  Saracens  so  much  that  they  let 
go  their  hold  of  the  Jew.  He  availed  himself  of 
his  enlargement  to  throw  himself  on  the  pavement, 
and  clasp  the  knees  of  Front-de-Bceuf. 

**  Take  all  that  you  have  asked,"  said  he,  "  Sir 
Knight— take  ten  times  more— reduce  me  to  ruin 
and  to  beggary,  if  thou  wilt, — nay,  pierce  me  with 
thy  poniard,  broil  me  on  that  furnace,  but  spare 
my  daughter,  deliver  her  in  safety  and  honour  ! — 
As  thou  art  bom  of  woman,  spare  the  honour  of  a 
helpless  maiden^ — She  is  the  image  of  my  deceased 
Bachael,  she  is  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her  love 
— Will  you  deprive  a  widowed  husband  of  his  sole 
remaining  comfort  ? — Will  you  reduce  a  father  to 
wish  that  his  only  living  child  was  laid  beside  her 
dead  mother,  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathers  ?" 

*'  I  would,"  said  the  Norman,  somewhat  relent- 
ing, ^*  that  I  had  known  of  this  before.  I  thought 
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your  race  had  lored  nothing  aave  their  money- 
bags.'' 

<'  Think  not  bo  humUy  of  us/'  said  Isaac,  eager 
to  improve  the  moment  of  apparent  sympathy; 
**  the  hunted  {ox,  the  tortured  vdld-cat,  loves  its 
young — ^the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Abra- 
ham love  their  dbiMren." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  FrontJe-BoBuf ;  «  I  will  be- 
Heve  it  in  future^  Isaac,  for  thy  very  sake— ^but  it 
aids  us  not  now,  I  cannot  help  what  has  happen- 
ed, or  what  is  to  follow  ;  my  word  is  passed  to  my 
comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I  break  it  for  ten  Jews 
and  Jewesses  to  boot.  Besides,  why  shouldst  thou 
think  evil  is  to  come  to  the  girl,  even  if  she  became 
Bois-Guilbert's  booty  ?" 

^^  There  will,  there  must,"  exclaimed  Isaac^ 
wringing  his  hands  in  agony ;  *'  when  did  Tem*^ 
plars  breathe  aught  but  cruelty  to  men,  and  dis^ 
honour  to  women  ?" 

**  Dog  of  an  infidel,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  with 
^aikling  eyes,  and  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  seize  a 
pretext  for  working  himself  into  a  passion,  "  bias- 
pheme  not  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion, 
but  take  thought  instead  to  pay  me  the  ransom  thou 
hast  promised,  or  woe  betide  thy  Jewish  throat !" 

"  Robber  and  villain  !"  said  the  Jew,  retorting 
the  insults  of  his  oppressor  with  passion,  which, 
however  impotent,  he  now  found  it  impossible  to 
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faridle^  *'  I  will  pay  thee  nDtbing-^iiot  one  mbrdt 
-peany  will  I  pay  thee,  unless  my  daughter  is  de^ 
livered  to  me." 

**  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite  ?"  said  the 
Norman,  sternly — '*  Has  thy  flesh  and  blood  a 
charm  against  heated  iron  and  scalding  oil  ?- ' 

<*  I  eare  not !'"  said  the  Jew,  rendered  desperate 
by  paternal  affection ;  **  do  thy  worst.  My  daugh^ 
ter  is  my  flesh  and  blood,  dearer  to  me  a  thousand 
times  than  those  limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens. 
No  silver  will  I  give  thee,  unless  I  were  to  pour  it 
molten  down  thy  avaricious  throat — ^no,  not  a  sil- 
ver penny  will  I  give  thee,  Nazarene,  were  it  to 
save  thee  from  the  deep  damnation  thy  whole  life 
has  merited !  Take  my  life  if  thou  wilt,  and  say, 
the  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew  how  to  disap- 
point the  Christian." 

«  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Front^e-Boeuf ;  «  for 
by  the  blessed  rood,  which  is  the  abomination  of 
thy  accursed  tribe,  thou  shalt  feel  the  extremities 
of  fire  and  steel. — Strip  him,  slaves,  and  chain  him 
down  upon  the  bars." 

In  spite  of  the  feeble  struggles  of  the  old  man, 
the  Saracens  had  already  torn  from  him  his  upper 
garment,  and  were  proceeding  totally  to  disrobe 
him,  when  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  'twice  winded 
without  the  castle,  penetrated  even  to  the  recesses 
of  the  dungeon,  and  immediately  after,  voices  were 
heard  calling  for  Sir  Reginald  Front -de-Bceuf. 
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Unwilling  to  be  found  engaged  in  his  hellish  oc*- 
cupation,  the  axvage  Banm  gave  the  slaves  a  sig- 
nal to  restore  Isaac's  garment,  and»  quitting  the 
dungeon  with  his  attendants,  he  le£t  the  Jew  to 
thank  God  for  his  own  deUverance,  or  to  lament 
over  his  daughter's  captivity,  and  prohaUe  fat^ 
as  his  personal  or  parental  feelings  might  prove 
strongest 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Nay^  if  the  gentle  ipirit  of  moving  words. 
Can  no  vay  more  70a  to  a  milder  form, 
111  woo  you,  like  a  soldier,  at  arm's  end. 
And  love  jou  'gainst  the  nature  of  love. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

The  apartment  to  which  the  Lady  Rowena  had 
been  introduced  was  fitted  up  with  some  rude  at- 
tempts at  ornament  and  magnificence,  and  her  be- 
ing placed  there  might  he  considered  as  a  peculiar 
mark  of  respect  not  offered  to  the  other  prisoners. 
But  the  wife  of  Front-de-Bceuf,  for  whom  it  had 
been  originally  furnished,  was  long  dead,  and  de- 
cay  and  neglect  had  impaired  the  few  ornaments 
with  which  her  taste  had  adorned  it.  The  tapestry 
hung  down  from  the  walls  in  many  places,  and  in 
others  was  tarnished  and  faded  under  the  effects  of 
the  sun,  or  tattered  and  decayed  by  age.  Desolate, 
however,  as  it  was,  this  was  the  apartment  of  the 
castle  which  had  been  judged  most  fitting  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Saxon  heiress ;  and  here  she 
was  left  to  meditate  upon  her  fate,  until  the  actors 
in  this  nefiuious  drama  had  arranged  the  several 
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parts  which  each  of  them  was  to  perform.  This  had 
been  settled  in  a  ooundl  held  by  Front-de-Bceuf, 
Bracy,  and  the  Templar,  in  which,  after  a  long 
and  warm  debate  concerning  the  several  advantages 
which  each  insisted  npon  deriving  from  his  pecu- 
liar share  in  this  audacious  enterprise,  they  had  at 
length  determined  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  pri- 
soners. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  nocm,  therefore,  when 
De  Bracy,  for  whose  advantage  the  expedition  had 
been  first  planned,  appeared  to  prosecute  his  views 
upon  the  hand  and  possessions  of  the  Lady  Rowena. 

The  interval  had  not  entirely  been  bestowed  in 
holding  council  with  his  confederittes,  for  De  Bracy 
had  found  leisure  to  decorate  his  person  with  all 
the  foppery  of  the  times.  His  green  cassock  and 
vizard  were  now  flung  aside.  His  long  luxuriant 
hair  was  trained  to  flow  in  quaint  tresses  down  his 
richly  furred  cloak.  His  beard  was  closely  shaved, 
his  doublet  reached  to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  and 
the  girdle  which  secured  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
supported  his  ponderous  sword,  was  embroidered 
and  embossed  with  gold  work.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  shoes  at  this 
period,  and  the  points  of  Maurice  de  Bracy's  m%ht 
have  challenged  the  prize  of  extravagance  with  the 
gayest,  being  turned  up  and  twisted  like  the  horns 
of  a  ram.  Such  was  the  dress  of  a  gallant  of  the 
period ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  that  efiect  was 
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aided  by  the  handsome  persoii  and  good  demean- 
our of  the  wearer,  whose  manners  partook  alike  of 
the  grace  of  a  courtier,  and  the  frankness  of  a  sol- 
dier. 

He  saluted  Rowena  by  doffing  his  velvet  bon- 
net, garnished  with  a  golden  brooch,  representing 
St  Michael  trampling  down  the  Prince  of  Evil. 
With  this,  he  gently  motioned  the  lady  to  a  seat ; 
and,  as  she  still  retained  her  standing  posture,  the 
knight  ungloved  his  right  hand,  and  proffered  to 
conduct  her  thither.  But  Rowena  declined,  by 
her  gesture,  the  proffered  compliment,  and  replied, 
''  If  I  be  in  the  presence  of  my  jailor.  Sir  Knight 
— nor  will  circumstances  allow  me  to  think  other- 
wise—it best  becomes  his  prisoner  to  remain  stand- 
ing till  she  learns  h^  doom." 

^'  Alas!  fair  Howena,"  returned  De  Bracy, 
**  you  are  in  presence  of  your  captive,  not  your 
jailor ;  and  it  is  from  your  fair  eyes  that  De  Bracy 
must  receive  that  doom  which  you  fondly  expect 
from  hita." 

**  I  know  you  not,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  drawing 
herself  up  with  all  the  pride  of  offended  rank  and 
beauty ;  ^*  I  know  you  not — and  the  insolent  fa- 
miliarity with  which  you  apply  to  me  the  jargon 
of  a  troubadour,  forms  no  apology  for  the  violence 
of  a  robber." 

^  To  thysdf,  &ir  maid,"  answered  De  Bracy, 
in  his  former  tone — **  to  thine  own  charms  be  as- 
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cribed  whate'er  I  have  done  whkh  passed  the  re- 
spect due  to  her,  whom  I  have  diosen  queen  of 
my  heart,  and  loadstar  of  my.  eyes." 

*^  I  repeat  to  you.  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  you 
not,  «and  that  npjoian  weai^ing  chain  and  spurs 
ought  thus  to  intrude  hims^  upon  the  presence 
pf  an  unprotected  lady." 

That  I  am  unknown  to  you,"  said  De  Bracy, 

is  indeed  my  misfortune. ;  yet  let  me  hope. that 
De  Bracy's  name  has  npt  been  always  unspoken, 
when  minstrds  or  heralds  have  praised  deeds  of 
chivalry,  whether  in  the  l^itfi  or  in  the  battle- 
field." 

**  To  heralds  and  to .  minstrels,  then,  leave  thy 
praise.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Rowena,  *'  more  suit- 
ing for  their  mouths  than  for  thine  own ;  and  tell 
me  which  of  them  shall  record  in  song,  or  in  book 
of  toumay,  the  memorable  conquest  of  this  night, 
a  conquest  obtained  over  an  old  man,'  followed  by 
a  few  timid  hinds ;  and  its  booty,  an  unfortunate 
maiden,  transported  against  her  will  to  the  castle 
of  a  robber?" 

*^  You  are  unjust.  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the 
knight,  biting  his  lips  in  some  confusion,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  more  natural  to  him  than  that 
of  affected  gallantry,  which  he  had  at  first  adopt- 
ed ;  *^  yourself  free  from  passion,  you  can  allow  no 
excuse  for  the  phrenzy  of  another,  although  eaused 
by  your  own  beauty." 
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'*  I  pmy  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Kowena,  **  to 
cease  a  langu^e  so  commonly  used  by  strolling 
minstrels,  that  it  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  knights 
or  nobles.  Certes,  you  constrain  me  to  sit  down, 
rince  you  enter  upon  such  common-place  terms, 
of  which  each  vile  crowder  hath  a  stock  that  might 
last  6om  hence  to  Christmas." 

*'  Ftoud  damsel,"  said  De  Bracy^  incensed  at 
finding  his  gallant  style  procured  him  nothing  but 
contempt-^'*  proud  damsel,  thou  shalt  be  as  proud- 
ly encountered.  Know  then,  that  I  have  support- 
ed my  pretensions  to  your  hand  in  the  way  that 
best  suited  thy  character.  It  is  meeter  for  thy  hu- 
mour to  be  wooed  with  bow  and  bill,  than  in  set 
terms,  and  in  courtly  language." 

"  Courtesy  of  tongue,"  said  Rowena,  **  when  it 
is  used  to  veil  churlishness  of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's 
girdle  around  the  breast  of  a  base  clown.  I  won- 
der not  that  the  restraint  appears  to  gall  you— « 
more  it  were  for  your  honour  to  have  retained  the 
dress  and  language  of  an  outlaw,  than  to  veil  the 
deeds  of  one  under  an  affectation  of  gentle  language 
and  demeanour." 

**  You  counsel  weU,  lady,"  said  De  Bracy ;  **  and 
in  the  bold  language  which  best  justifies  bold  ac- 
tion, I  tdl  thee,  thou  shalt  never  leave  this  castle, 
or  thou  shalt  leave  it  as  Maurice  de  Bracy's  wife. 
J  am  not  wont  to  be  baflled  in  my  enterprizes,  nor 
peeds  a  Norman  noble  scrupulously  vindicate  his 
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conduct  to  the  Saxon  muden  whom  he  distin- 
guishes hy  the  o£Per  of  his  hand.  Thou  art  proud, 
Rowena,  and  thou  art  the  fitter  to  be  my  mfe.  By 
what  other  means  couldst  thou  be  raised  to  high 
honour  and  to  princely  place,  saving  by  my  alli- 
ance ?  How  else  woiildst  thou  escape  from  the  mean 
precincts  of  a  country  grange,  where  Saxons  herd 
with  the  swine, which  form  their  wealth,  to  take 
thy  seat,  honoured  as  thou  shouldst  be,  amid  all  in 
England  that  is  distinguished  by  beauty,  or  dig- 
nified by  power  ?" 

'^  Sir  Knight,^  replied  Rowena,  ^^  the  grange 
which  you  contemn  hath  been  my  shelter  from  in- 
fancy ;  and,  trust  me,  when  I  leave  it — should  that 
day  ever  arrive — it  shall  be  with  one  who  has  not 
learnt  to  despise  the  dwelling  and  manners  in  which 
I  have  been  brought  up.** 

'*  I  guess  your  meaning,  lady,"  said  De  Bracy, 
''  though  you  may  think  it  lies  too  obscure  for  my 
apprehension.  But  dream  not,  that  Richard  Cosur 
de  Lion  will  ever  resume  his  throne,  far  less  that 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  his  minion,  will  ever  lead  thee 
to  his  foptstool,  to  be  there  welcomed  as  the  bride 
of  a  favourite.  Another  suitor  might  feel  jealousy 
while  he  touched  this  string ;  but  my  firm  purpose 
cannot  be  changed-  by  a  passion  so  childish  and  so 
hopeless.  Know,  lady,  that  this  rival  is  in  my 
power,  and  that  it  rests  but  with  me  to  betray  the 
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*  _ 

lecret  of  his  being  within  the  casUe  to  Fxont-d^ 
Bttttf,  whose  jealousy  will  be  more  fatal  than  mine.'' 

'*  Wilfred,  here  ?"  said  Rowena,  in  disdain ; 
'^  that  is  as  true  as  that  Front-de*Boeuf  is  his 
rival." 

De  Bracy  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant ;  . 
'*  Wert  thou  really  ignorant  of  this  ?"  said  he ; 
"  didst  thou  not  know  that  he  travelled  in  the 
litter  of  the  Jew  ? — a  meet  conveyance  for  the 
crusader,  whose  doughty  arm  was  to  reconquer  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  !"  And  he  laughed  scomAilly. 

*'  And  if  he  is  here,"  said  Rowena,  compelling 
herself  to  a  tone  of  indifference,  though  trembling 
with  an  agony  of  apprehension  which  she  could 
not  suppress,  '^  in  what  is  he  the  rival  of  Front- 
de-Bceuf  ?  or  what  has  he  to  fear  beyond  a  short 
imprisonment,  and  an  honourable  ransom,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  chivalry  ?" 

*'  Rowena,". said  De  Bracy,  *^  art  thou,  too,  de- 
ceived by  the  common  error  of  thy  sex,  who  think 
there  can  be  no  rivalry  but  that  respecting  their 
own  charms?  Knowest  thou  not  there  is  a  jealousy 
of  ambition  and  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  love ;  and 
that  this  our  host,  Front-de^Boeuf,  will  push  from 
his  road  him  who  opposes  his  claim  to  the  fair  ba- 
rony of  Ivanhoe,  as  readily,  eagerly,  and  unscrupu- 
lously, as  if  he  were  preferred  to  him  by  some  blue- 
eyed  damsel  ?  But  smUe  on  my  suit,  lady,  and  the 
wounded  champion  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
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Front-de-Boeuf,  whom  else  thou  mayst  moam  for, 
as  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  nerer  shewn  com- 
passion." 

'*  Save  him,  for  the  love  of  Heaven !"  said  Row-^ 
ena,  her  firmness  giving  way  under  terror  for  her 
lover's  impending  fate. 

'^  I  can — ^I  will — it  is  my  purpose/*  said  De 
Bracy ;  **  for,  when  Rowena  consents  to  be  the 
bride  of  De  Bracy,  who  is  it  shall  dare  to  put  forth 
a  violent  hand  upon  her  kinsman — ^the  son  of  her 
guardian — the  companion  of  her  youth  ?  But  it  is 
thy  love  must  buy  his  protection.  I  am  not  ro- 
mantic fool  enough  to  further  the  fortune,  or  avert 
the  fate,  of  one  who  is  likely  to  be  a  successful  ob- 
stacle between  me  and  my  wishes.  Use  thine  in- 
fluence with  me  in  liis  behaLT,  and  he  is  safe, — ^re- 
fuse to  employ  it,  Wilfred  dies,  and  thou  thyself 
art  not  the  nearer  to  freedom." 

**  Thy  language,"  answered  Rowena,  *'  hath  in 
its  indifferent  blmitness  something  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  horrors  it  seems  to  express. 
I  believe  not  that  thy  purpose  is  so  wicked^  or  thy 
power  so  great." 

*•  Fktter  thyself,  then,  with  that  belief,"  said 
De  Bracy,  "  until  time  shall  prove  it  false.  Thy 
lover  lies  wounded  in.  this  castie — ^thy  preferred 
lover.  He  is  a  bar  betwixt  Front-de-Bceuf  and 
that  which  Front-de-Bceuf  loves  better  than  either 
ambition  or  beauty.  What  will  it  post  beyond  the 
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blow  of  a  poniard,  or  the  thrust  of  a  javelin,  to  si- 
lence his  opposition  for  ever  ?  Nay,  were  Front-de- 
Bceuf  amtid  to  justify  a  deed  so  open,  let  the  leach 
but  give  his  patient  a  wrong  draught — let  the 
diamberhun,  or  the  nurse  who  tends  him,  but  pluck 
the  pillow  from  his  head^  and  Wilfred,  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  is  sped  without  the  efi^on  of  blood. 
Cedric  also—"  ^ 

''  And  Cedric  also,**  said  Rowena,  repeating  his 
words ;  ^  my  noble — ^my  generous  guardian  I  I  de- 
served the  evil  I  have  encountered^  for  forgetting 
his  fate  even  in  that  of  his  son." 

**  Cedric^s  fate  also  depends  upon  thy  determi- 
nation," said  De  Bracy ;  '*  and  I  leave  thee  to 
form  it." 

Hitherto,  Rowena  had  sustained  her  part  in 
this  trying  scene  with  undismayed  courage,  but  it 
was  because  she  had  not  considered  the  danger  as 
serious  and  imminent.  Her  disposition  was  natu- 
rally that  which  physiognomists  consider  as  proper 
to  fair  complexions,  mild,  timid,  and  gentle ;  but 
it  had  been  tempered,  and,  as  it  were,  hardened, 
by  the  circumstances  of  her  education.  Accustom- 
ed to  see  the  will  of  all,  even  of  Cedric  himself, 
(sufficiently  arbitrary  with  others)  give  way  before 
her  wishes,  she  had  acquired  that  sort  of  courage 
and  self-confidence  which  arises  from  the  habitual 
and  constant  deference  of  the  circle  in. which  we 
move.   She  could  scarce  conceive  the  possibility  of 
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her  ikrill  being  opposed,  far  less  that  of  its  bcnng 
treated  with  total  disregard. 

Her  haughtiness  and  habit  of  domination  was, 
therefore,  a  fictitious  character,  induced  over  thai 
which  was  natural  to  her,  and  it  deserted  her  when 
her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  extent  of  her  own  dan* 
iger,  as  wdl  as  that  of  her  lover  and  her  ffuardian ; 
and  when  she  found  her  will,  the  slightest  expres- 
non  of  which  was  wont  to  command  respect  and 
attention,  now  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  a 
man  of  a  strong,  tt&ce,  and  determined  mind,  who 
possessed  the  advantage  over  her,  and  was  resolved 
to  use  it 

After  casting  her  eyes  around,  as  if  to  look  for 
the  aid  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  after 
a  few  broken  interjections,  she  raised  her  hands  to 
heaven,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  uncontrolled 
vexation  and  sorrow^  It  was  impossible  to  see  so 
beautiful  a  creature  in  such  extremity  without  feel- 
ing for  her,  and  De  Bracy  was  not  unmoved^  though 
he  was  yet  more  embarrassed  than  touched.  He 
had,  in  truth,  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and  yet,  in 
Rowena's  present  condition,  she  could  not  be  acted 
on  either  by  argument  or  threats.  He  paced  the 
apartment  to  and  fro,  now  vainly  exhorting  the 
terrified  maiden  to  compose  herself,  now  hesitating 
concerning  his  own  line  of  conduct. 

I^  thought  he,  I  should  be  moved  by  the  tears 
and  sorrow  of  this  disconsolate  damsel,  what  should 
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I  reap  biit  the  loss  of  those  fiiir  ho^  for  which  i 
hare  encountered  so  much  risk»  and  the  ridicille  of 
Fiinoe  John  and  his  jovial  comrades  ?  **  And  yet," 
he  said  to  himself,  '^  I  feel  mysdf  ill  framed  for 
the  part  which  I  am  playing,  I  cannot  look  on  so 
fiur  a  fifuse  while  it  is  disturhed  with  agOny,  or  oil 
those  eyes  when  they  are  drowned  in  tears.  I  would 
she  had  retained  her  original  haughtiness  of  ^po^ 
rition^  or  that  I  had  a  larger  share  df  Ffont-de^ 
Bceufs  thrice-tetapered  hardness  of  heart." 

Agitated  by  these  thoughts,  he  could  only  bid 
the  unfortunate  Rowena  be  comforted,  and  assure 
her,  that  as  yet  she  had  no  reason  for  the  excess  of 
despair  to  which  she  was  now  giving  way.  But  in 
this  task  of  consolation  De  Bracy  was  interrupted 
by  the  horn,  '^  hoarse-winded  blowing  far  and  keed," 
which  had  at  the  same  time  alamted  the  other  in^ 
mates  of  the  castle,  and  interrupted  their  several 
plans  of  avarice  and  of  license.  Of  them  all,  .per# 
haps,  De  Bracy  least  r^etted  the  interruption ; 
for  his  conference  with  the  Lady  Rowena  had  ar-^ 
rived  at  a  point,  where  he  found  it  equally  difficult 
to  prosecute  or  to  resign  his  enterprize^ 

And  here  we  cannot  but  think  it  necessary  to 
offisr  some  better  proof  than  the  incidents  of  an  idle 
tale,  to  vindicate  the  melancholy  representation  of 
manners  which  has  been  just  laid  before  the  reader. 
It  ia  grievous  to  think  tiiat  those  valiant  barons. 
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to  whose  stand  against  the  cfown  the  libertieB  of 
England  were  indebted  for  their  exUtenee,  shoold 
themselres  have  been  such  dreadful  oppressors,  and 
capable  of  excesses  contrary  not  only  to  the  laws  of 
England,  but  to  those  of  nature  and  humanity. 
But,  alas!  we  have  only  to  extract  from  theindiu- 
trious  Henry  one  of  those  numerous  passages  whidi 
he  has  collected  from  contemporary  historians,  to 
prove  that  fiction  itself  can  hardly  reach  the  dark 
reality  of  the  horrors  of  the  period. 

The  description  given  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  reign  of 
King  St^hen  by  the  great  barons  and  lords  of 
castles,  who  were  all  Normans,  affords  a  strong 
proof  of  the  excesses  of  which  they  were  capable 
when  their  passions  were  inflamed.  '^  They  grie- 
vously oppressed  the  poor  people  by  building  cas- 
tles ;  and  when  they  were  built,  they  iSlled  them 
with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized  both 
men  and  women  who  they  imagined  had  any  mo- 
ney, threw  them  into  prison,  and  put  them  to  more 
cruel  tortures  than  the  martyrs  ever  endured.  They 
8u£Pocated  some  in  mud,  and  suspended  others  by 
the  feet,  or  the  head,  or  the  thumbs,  kindling  fires 
below  them.  They  i^queezed  the  heads  of  some  with 
knotted  cords  till  they  pierced  their  brains,  while 
they  threw  others  into  dimgeons  swarming  with 
serpents,  snakes,  and  toads."  But  it  would  be  cruel 
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to  put  the  reader  to  die  pain  of  perasmg  the  le- 
mainder  of  ifaia  deacriptioii.* 
.  As  another  instaaoe  of  these  bitter  fruits  of  con- 
questy  and  perhaps  the  strongest  that  can  be  quo« 
tedy  we  may  mention,  that  the  Empress  Matilda 
though  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scothmd^  and 
afterwards  both  Queen  of  England  and  Empress 
of  Gennany,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  mo« 
ther  of  monarchs,  was  obliged,  during  her  early  re- 
sidence for  education  in  England,  to  assume  the 
veil  of  a  nun,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
licentious  pursuit  of  the  Norman  nobles.  This  ex- 
euse  she  stated  before  a  great  council  of  the  clergy 
of  England,  as  the  sole  reason  for  her  having  taken 
the  religious  habit.  The  assembled  clergy  admit- 
ted the  validity  of  the  plea,  and  the  notoriety  of 
the  circumstances  upon  which  it  was  founded; 
giving  thus  an  indubitable  and  most  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  that  disgraceful  li- 
cense by  which  that  age  was  stained.  It  was  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  they  said,  that  after 
the  conquest  of  King  William,  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, elated  by  so  great  a  victory,  acknowledged 
no  law  but  their  own  wicked  pleasure,  and  not  only 
despoiled  the  conquered  Saxons  of  their  lands  and 
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their  goods^  but  invaded  the  honoui:  of  their  ifivetf 
and  of  their  daughters  with  the  moat  unbridled  li- 
cense ;  and  hence  it  was  then  common  for  matrons 
and  maidens  of  noble  fiimilies  to  assume  the  vei], 
and  take  shelter  in  convents,  not  as  called  thither 
by  the  vocation  of  God,  but  solely  to  preserve  their 
honour  from  the  unbridled  wickedness  of  man. 

Such  and  so  licentious  were  the  times,  as  ai^ 
nounced  by  the  public  declaration  of  tibie  assembled 
clergy,  recorded  by  Eadmer ;  and  we  need  add  no* 
thing  more  to  vindicate  the  probability  of  the  scenes 
which  we  have  detailed,  and  are  about  to  detul, 
upon  the  more  apocryphal  authority  of  the  War* 
dour  MS. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


in  woo  ber  as  the  licm  wooes  his  bride. 


While  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  pass- 
ing  in  otber  parts  of  the  castle,  the  Jewess  Rebec- 
ca awaited  her  &te  in  a  distant  and  sequestered 
turret  Hither  she  had  been  led  by  two  of  her 
disguised  ravishers,  and  on  being  thrust  into  the 
little  cell,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  an 
old  sybil,  who  kept  murmuring  to  herself  a  Saxon 
rhyme,  as  if  to  bear  time  to  the  revolving  dance 
which  her  spindle  was  performing  upon  the  floor. 
The  hag  raised  her  head  as  Rebecca  entered,  and 
scowled  at  the  fair  Jewess  with  the  malignant 
envy  with  which  old  age  and  ugiiness,  when  uni<« 
ted  with  evil  conditions,  are  apt  to  look  npoii 
youth  and  beauty. 

*'  Thou  must  up  and  away,  old  house-cricket,'' 
said  one  of  the  men ;  ^  our  noble  master  com- 
mands it— Thou  must  leave  this  chamber  to  a 
fidrer  guest." 
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^*  Ay,"  grumbled  the  hag»  **  even  thus  is  ser- 
vice requited.  I  have  known  when  my  bare  word 
would  have  cast  the  best  man-at-arms  among  ye 
out  of  saddle  and  out  of  service ;  and  now  must  I 
up  and  away  at  the  command  of  every  groom  such 
as  thou." 

'^  Good  Dame  Urfried,"  said  the  other  man, 
'*  stand  not  to  reason  on  it,  but  up  and  away. 
Liords*  bests  must  be  listened  to  with  a  quick  ear. 
Thou  hast  had  thy  day,  old  dame,  but  thy  sun  has 
long  been  set.  Thou  art  now  the  very  emblem  of 
an  old  war-horse  turned  out  on  the  barren  heath-r 
thou  hast  had  thy  paces  in  thy  time,  but  now  a 
broken  amble  is  the  best  of  them— Come,  amble 
oflP  with  thee," 

**  111  omens  dog  ye  both !"  said  the  old  woman ; 
4md  a  kennel  be  your  burying-place !  May  the  evil 
demon  Zemebock  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  if  I 
leave  my  own  cell  ere  I  have  spun  out  the  hemp 
on  my  distaff." 

•  **  Answer  it  to  our  lord,  then,  old  housefiend," 
said  the  man,  and  retired;  leaving  Rebecca  in 
company  with  the  old  woman,  upon  whose  pre* 
sence  she  had  been  thus  unwillingly  forced. 

"  What  devil's  deed  have  they  now  in  the 
wind?"  said  the  old  hag,  murmuring  to  herself, 
yet  from  time  to  time  casting  a  sidelong  and  ma* 
lignant  glance  at  Rebecca ;  **  but  it  is  easy  to 
guess— Bright  eyes,  black  locks,  and  a  skin  like 
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paper,  ere  the  priest  stains  it  with  his  black  un- 
guent— ^Ay,  it  is  easy  to  guess  why  they  send  her 
to  this  lone  turret,  whence  a  shriek  could  no  more 
be  heard  than  at  the  depth  of  five  hundred  £i- 
tboms  beneath  the  earth.  Thou  wilt  have  owls 
for  thy  neighbours,  fair  one;  and  their  screams 
will  be  heard  as  &r,  and  as  much  r^arded  as 
thine  own.  Outlandish,  too^"  she  said,  marking 
the  dress  and  turban  of  Rebecca — **  What  coun- 
try art  thou  of? — a  Saracen  ?  or  an  Egyptian  ?-— 
Why  dost  not  answer? — ^thou  canst  weep,  canst 
thou  not  speak  ?" 

"  Be  not  angry,  good  mother,"  said  Rebecca. 

**  Thou  needst  say  no  more,"  replied  Urfried ; 
'^  men  know  a  fox  by  the  train,  and  a  Jewess  by 
her  tongue  ?" 

''  For  the  sake  of  mercy,"  said  Rebecca,  ^*  tell 
me  what  I  am  to  expect  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
violence  which  hath  dragged  me  hither !  Is  it  my 
life  tliey  seek,  to  atone  for  my  religion  ?  I  will  lay 
it  down  cheerfully." 

**  Thy  life,  minion  ?"  answered  the  sybil;  "  what 
would  taking  thy  life  pleasure  them  ? — ^Trust  me 
thy  life  is  in  no  peril.  Such  usage  shalt  thou 
have  as  was  once  thought  good  enough  for  a  noble 
Saxon  maiden.  And  shall  a  Jewess,  like  the^ 
repine  because  she  hath  no  better  ?  Look  at  me — 
I  was  as  young  and  jtwice  as  fair  as  thou  when 
Front-de-Bceuf,  father  of  this  Reginald,  and  his 
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Nonnaiis,  stonned  this  castle.  My  father  and  his 
seven  sons  defended  their  inheritance  from  story 
to  story,  from  chamber  to  chamber>^:^There  was 
not  a  room,  not  a  step  of  the  stair,  that  was  not 
slippery  with  their  blood.  .  They  died — ^they  died 
every  man;  and  ere  their  bodies  were  cold,  and 
ere  then:  blood  was  dried,  I  had  become  the  prey 
and  the  scorn  of  the  conqueror  P' 

''  Is  there  no  help  ? — ^Are  there  no  means  of 
escape  ?"  said  Rebecca — ^*  Richly,  richly  would  I 
requite  thine  aid.*' 

"  Think  not  of  it,*'  said  the  hag';  **  from  hence 
there  is  no  escape  but  through  the  gates  of  death ; 
and  it  is  late,  late,"  she  added,  shaking  her  grey 
head,  ^  ere  these  open  to  us^— *Yet  it  is  comfort  to 
think  that  we  leave  behind  us  on  earth  those  who 
shall  be  wretched  as  ourselves.  Fare  thee  well, 
Jewess !-— Jew  or  Gentile,  thy  fate  would  be  the 
same ;  for  thou  hast  to  do  with  them  that  have 
neither  scruple  nor  pity.  Fare  thee  well,  I  say. 
My  thread  is  spun  out — thy  task  is  yet  to  b^n." 

^'  Stay !  stay !  for  Heaven's  sake !"  said  Rebec- 
ca;  '^  sthy,  though  it  be  to  curse  and  to  revile  me 
—thy  presence  is  yet  some  protection." 

^  The  presence  of  the  mother  of  God  were  no 
protection,"  answered  the  old  woman.  '^  There 
she  stands,"  pointing  to  a  rude  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  ''see  if  she  can  avert  the  &te  that 
awaits  thee." 
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She  left'the  roMd  as  she  spoke^  her  featuxes 
writhed  into  a  sort  of  sneering  hiugh,  which  made 
them  seem  even  more  hideous  than  their  habitual 
frown.  She  locked  the  door  behind  her,  and  Re* 
becca  might  hear  her  corse  every  step  for  its  steep- 
ness, as  slowly  and  with  difficulty  she  descended 
the  turret-stair. 

Rebecca  was  now  to  expect  a  fate  even  more 
dreadful  than  that  of  Rowena ;  for  what  probabi- 
lity was  there  that  either  softness  or  ceremony 
would  be  used  towards  one  of  her  oppressed  race, 
whatever  shadow  of  these  might  be  preserved  to« 
wards  a  Saxon  heiress  ?  Yet  had  the  Jewess  this 
advantage,  that  she  was  better  prepared  by  habits 
of  thought,  and  by  natural  strength  of  mind,  to 
encounter  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed* 
Of  a  strong  and  observing  character,  even  from  her 
earliest  years,  the  pomp  and  wealth  which  her  &> 
ther  displayed  within  his  walk,  or  which  she  wit- 
nessed in  the  houses  of  other  wealthy  Hebrews, 
had  not  been  able  to  blind  her  to  the  precarious 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  enjoyed. 
Like  Damocles  at  his  celebrated  banquet,  Rebecca 
perpetually  beheld,  amid  that  gorgeous  display, 
the  sword  which  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
her  people  by  a  single  hair.  These  reflections  had 
tamed  and  brought  down  to  a  pitch  of  sounder 
judgment  a  temper,  which,  under  other  circum- 
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stances,  might  have  waxed  haughty,  supercilious, 
and  obstinate. 

From  her  father's  example  and  injunctions,  Re- 
becca had  leaml;  to  bear  herself  courteously  to- 
wards all  who  approached  her.  She  could  not  in- 
deed imitate  his  excess  of  subservience^  because 
she  was  a  stranger  to  the  meanness  of  mind^  and 
to  the  constant  state  of  timid  apprehension^  by 
which  it  was  dictated ;  but  she  bore  herself  with  a 
proud  humility,  as  if  submitting  to  the  evil  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed  as  the  daughter 
of  a  despised  race,  while  die  felt  in  her  mind  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  entitled  to  hold  a  high- 
er rank  from  her  merit,  than  the  arbitrary  despo- 
tism of  religious  prejudice  permitted  her  to  aspire 
to. 

Thus  prepared  to  expect  adverse  circumstances^ 
she  had  acquired  the  firmness  necessary  for  acting 
under  them.  Her  present  situation  required  all 
her  presence  of  mind«  and  she  summoned  it  up 
accordingly. 

Her  first  care  was  to  inspect  the  apartment ; 
but  it  afforded  few  hopes  cdther  of  escape  or  pro- 
tection. It  contained  neither  secret  passage  nor 
trap-door,  and  unless  where  the  door  by  which  she 
had  entered  joined  the  main  building,  seemed  to 
be  circumscribed  by  the  round  exterior  wall  of  the 
tiuret.  The  door  had  no  inside  bolt  or  bar.  The 
single  window  opened  upon  an  embattled,  space 
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gonnoanting  the  turret,  whidi  gave  Rebecca,  at 
first  sight,  some  hopes  of  escaping ;  but  she  soon 
found  it  had  no  communication  with  any  other 
part  of  the  battlements,  being  an  isolated  bartisan 
or  balcony,  secured,  as  usual,  by  a  parapet,  with 
embrasures,  at  which  a  few  archers  might  be  sta^- 
tioned,  for  defending  the  turret,  and  flanking  with 
their  shot  the  wall  of  the  castle  on  that  side. 

There  was  therefore  no  hope  but  in  passive  for- 
titude, and  in  that  strong  reliance  on  heaven  na*- 
tural  to  great  and  generous  characters.  Rebecca, 
however  erroneously  taught  to  interpret  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture  to  the  chosen  people  of  heaven, 
did  not  err  in  supposing  the  present  to  be  their 
hour  of  trial,  or  in  trusting  that  the  children  of 
Zion  would  be  one  day  called  in  with  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  around  her 
shewed  that  their  present  state  was  that  of  punish- 
ment and  probation,  and  that  it  was  their  especial 
duty  to  suffer  without  sinning.  Thus  prepared  to 
consider  herself  as  the  victim  of  misfortune,  Re- 
becca had  early  reflected  upon  her  own  state,  and 
schooVd  her  mind  to  meet  the  dangers  which  she 
had  probably  to  encounter. 

The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and  changed 
colour,  when  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and  the 
door  of  the  turret  chamber  slowly  opened,  and  a 
tall  man,  dressed  as  one  of  those  banditti  to  whom 
they  owed  their  misfortune,  slowly  entered,  and 
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shut  the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap,  puUed  down 
upon  his  fatows,  concealed  the  upper  part  of  his 
fsuse^  and  he  held  his  mantle  in  sudi  a  mannar  as 
to  muffle  the  rest.  In  this  guise,  as  if  prepared 
tot  the  execution  of  some  deed,  at  the  thought  of 
which  he  was  himself  ashamed,  he  stood  before  the 
afiHghted  prisoner ;  yet,  ruffian  as  his  dress  bespoke 
him,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  express  what  purpose 
had  brought  him  thither,  so  that  Rebecca,  making 
an  effort  upon  herseli^  had  time  to  anticipate  his 
explanation.  She  had  already  unclasped  two  cost* 
ly  bracelets  and  a  collar,  which  she  hastened  to 
proffer  to  the  supposed  outlaw,  concluding  natu- 
rally that  to  gratify  his  avarice  was  to  bespeak  his 
&your. 

^^  Take  these,"  she  said,  **  good  friend,  and  for 
God's  sake  be  merciful  to  me  and  my  aged  fiither ! 
These  ornaments  are  of  value,  yet  are  they  trifling 
to  what  he  would  bestow  to  obt^n  our  dismissal 
from  this  castle,  free  and  uninjured." 

*'  Fair  flower  of  Palestine,"  replied  the  outlaw, 
**  these  pearls  are  orient,  but  they  yield  in  white- 
ness to  your  teeth ;  the  diamonds  are  brilliant,  but 
they  cannot  match  your  eyes ;  and  ever  since  I  have 
taken  up  this  wild  trade,  I  have  made  a  vow  to 
pre&r  beauty  to  wealth." 

"  Do  not  do  yourself  such  wrong,"  said  Rebecca ; 
*^  take  ransom  and  have  mercy ! — Gold  will  pur- 
chase you  plea8ure,--^to  misuse  us,  could  only  bring 
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diee  remorse.  My  father  will  wiUingly  satiate  thy 
ntmost  wishes ;  and  if  thou  wilt  act  wisely,  thou 
mayst  purchase  with  our  spoils  thy  restoration  to 
dvil  society — ^mayst  obtain  pardon  for  past  errors, 
and  be  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of  committing 
more.** 

^^  It  is  well  spoken,"  replied  the  outlaw  in  French, 
finding  it  difficult  probably  to  sustain,  in  Saxon,  a 
conversation  which  Rebecca  had  opened  in  that 
language;  but  know,  bright  lily  of  the  vale  of 
Bacca !  that  thy  fitther  is  ahready  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  alchemist,  who  knows  how  to  convert 
into  gold  and  silver  even  the  rusty  bars  of  a  dun* 
geon  grate.  The  venerable  Isaac  is  subjected  to  an 
alemlnc,  which  wiU  distil  from  him  all  he  holds 
dear,  without  any  assistance  from  my  requests  or 
thy  entreaty.  Thy  ransom  must  be  paid  by  love 
and  beauty,  and  in  no  other  coin  will  I  accept  if 

**  Thou  art  no  outlaw,"  said  Rebecca,  in  the 
same  language  in  which  he  addressed  her ;  '^  no 
outlaw  had  refiised  such  offers.  No  outlaw  in  this 
land  uses  the  dialect  in  which  thou  hast  spoken. 
Thou  art  no  outlaw,  but  a  Norman — a  Norman^ 
noble  perhaps  in  birth — O,  be  so  in  thy  actions, 
and  cast  off  this  fear&l  mask  of  outrage  and  vio-' 
lence !" 

^  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly,"  said 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  dropping  the  mantle  from 
his  face,  *'  art  no  true  daughter  of  Israel,  but  in 
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all,  save  youth  and  beauty,  a  very  witch  of  Endor. 
I  am  not  an  outlaw,  then,  &ir  rose  of  Sharon.  And 
I  am  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang  thy 
neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  so 
well  become  them,  than  to  deprive  thee  of  those  or* 
naments." 

<<  What  wouldst  thou  have  of  me,"  said  Re- 
becca, "  if  not  my  wealth  ? — ^We  can  have  nought 
in  common  between  us — you  are  a  Christian — I 
am  a  Jewess. — Our  union  were  contrary  to  the 
laws,  alike  of  the  church  and  the  synagogue." 

*'  It  were  so  indeed,"  replied  the  Templar,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  wed  with  a  Jewess  ?  De^pardieua  ! — Not 
if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  And  know,  be- 
sides, sweet  daughter  of  Zion,  that  were  the  most 
Christian  king  to  offer  me  his  most  Christian 
daughter,  with  Languedoc  for  a  dowry,  I  could  not 
wed  her.  It  is  against  my  vow  to  love  any  maiden^ 
otherwise  than  par  amours,  as  I  will  love  thee. 
I  am  a  Templar.  Behold  the  cross  of  my  holy 
Order." 

*'  Darest  thou  appeal  to  it,"  said  Rebecca,  ^  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present  ?" 

*'  And  if  I  do  so,"  said  the  Templar,  "  it  con- 
cerns not  thee,  who  art  no  believer  in  the  blessed 
sign  of  our  salvation." 

''  I  believe  as  my  &thers  taught,"  said  Rebecca ; 
^*  and  may  God  forgive  my  belief  if  erroneous !  But 
you.  Sir  Knight,  what  is  yaurSy  when  you  appeal 
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without  scrapie  to  that  which  you  deem  most  holy, 
even  while  you  are  ahout  to  transgress  the  most 
solemn  of  your  vows  as  a  knight,  and  as  a  man  of 
reli^^on  ?*' 

^^  It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  O  daughter 
of  Sirach !"  answered  the  Templar ;  ^^  hut,  gentle 
Ecdesiastica,  thy  narrow  Jewidi  prejudices  make 
thee  hlind  to  our  high  privilege.  Marriage  were 
an  enduring  crime  on  the  part  of  a  Templar ;  hut 
what  lesser  folly  I  may  practise,  I  shall  speedily  be 
absolved  from  at  the  next  Freceptory  of  our  Order. 
Not  the  wisest  of  monarchs,  not  his  father^  whose 
examples  you  must  needs  allow  are  weighty,  chdm- 
ed  wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of  the 
Temple  of  Zion  have  won  by  our  zeal  in  its  defence. 
The  protectors  of  Solomon's  Temple  may  daim  li« 
eense  by  the  example  of  Solomon.''    ^ 

*'  If  thou  readest  the  Scripture,"  said  the  Jewess, 
'^  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  only*  to  justify  thine 
own  license  and  profligacy,  thy  crime  is  like  that  of 
him  who  extracts  poison  from  the  most  healthfrd 
and  necessary  herbs." 

The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at  this  re- 
proof— '^  Hearken,"  he  said,  *^  Rebecca ;  I  have 
hitherto  spoken  mildly  to  thee,  but  now  my  lan- 
guage shall  be  that  of  a  conqueror.  Thou  art  the 
captive  of  my  bow  and  spear — subject  to  my  will 
by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  nor  will  I  abate  an  inch 
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of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  vioknee 
what  thou  refiuest  to  entreaty  or  necessity." 

'<  Stand  badc»''  said  l^heoear-^'*  stand  back,  and 
hear  me  ere  thou  offerest  to  commit  a  sin  so  dead* 
ly!  My  strength  thou  mayst  indeed  ovexpower,  for 
God  made  women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence 
to  man's  generosity.  But  I  will  proclaim  thy  vil- 
lainy, Templar,  £rom  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other.  I  will  owe  to  the  superstition  of  thy  bre- 
thren what  their  compassion  might  refuse  me. 
Each  Preceptory — each  Chapter  of  thy  Order,  dball 
learn,  that,  like  a  heretic,  thou  hast  sinned  with  a 
Jewess.  .Those  who  tr^nble  not  at  thy  crime,  will 
hold  thee  accursed  for  having  so  far  dishonoured 
the  cross  thou  wearest,  as  to  follow  a  dav^hter  of 
my  people.** 

^  Tliou  art  keoi-witted,  Jewess,**  replied  the 
Templar,  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  she  spoke, 
and  that  the  rulte  of  his  Order  condemned  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  and  under  high  penalties^ 
such  intrigues  as  he  now  prosecuted,  and  that, 
in  some  instances,  even  degradation  had  followed 
upon  it— **^  thou  art  sharp-witted,**  he  said,  '^  but 
loud  must  be  thy  voice  of  complaint,  if  it  is  heard 
beyond  the  iron  walls  of  this  castle ;  within  thes^ 
murmurs,  laments,  appeals  to  justice,  and  screams 
for  help,  die  alike  sflent  away.  One  thing  only  can 
save  thee,  Rebecca.  Submit  to  thy  fate— -embrace 
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our  rdigion,  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  roeh  state, 
that  many  a  Norman  hidy  shall  yidd  as  well  in 
pomp  as  in  heauty  to  the  favourite  of  the  best  lanoe 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Temple." 

^*  Submit  to  my  fate !"  said  Rebecca-^^^  and^ 
sacred  Heaven !  to  what  &te  ?— embrace  thy  re- 
ligion !  and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  harbours 
such  a  villain  ? — thou  the  best  lance  of  the  Tem« 
plars !— -craven  Knight ! — ^forsworn  Priest !  I  spit 
at  thee,  and  I  defy  thee. — ^The  God  of  Abraham's 
promise  hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter-^ 
even  £rom  this  abyss  of  infiuny." 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  win** 
dow  which  led  to  the  bartisan,  and  in  an  instant 
afier,  stood  on  the  very  veige  of  the  parapet,  with 
not  the  slightest  screen  between  her  and  the  tre* 
mendous  depth  below.  Unprepared  for  such  a  des- 
perate effort,  for  she  had  hitherto  stood  perfectly 
motionless,  Bois-Guilbert  had  neither  time  to  in^ 
fercept  nor  to  stop  her.  As  he  offered  to  advance, 
she  exdidmed,  ^  Remain  where  thou  art,  proud 
Templar,  or  at  thy  choice  advance !-— one  foot  near- 
er, and  I  plunge  myself  from  the  precipice ;  my 
body  shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  hu^ 
manity  upon  the  stones  of  that  court-yard,  ere  it 
becomes  the  victim  of  thy  brutality." 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  ex- 
tended them  towards  Heaven,  as  if  imploring  mer- 
cy on  her  soul  before  she  made  the  final  plui^« 
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The  Teiii}daT  hesitated^  and  a  resolution  whidi  had 
never  yielded  to  pity  or  distress,  gave  way  to  his 
admiration  of  her  fortitude.  ^  Come  down,"  he 
said,  **  rash  girl ! — ^I  swear  hy  earth,  and  sea,  and 
sky,  I  will  oflfer  thee  np  offisnce." 

'^  I  will  not  trust  thee.  Templar,"  said  Rehecca ; 
^'  thou  hast  taught  me  better  how  to  estimate  the 
virtues  of  thine  Order.  The  next  Preceptory  would 
grant  thee  absolution  for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of 
which  concerned  nought  but  the  honour  or  tiie  dis* 
honour  of  a  miserable  Jewish  maiden." 

**  You  do  me  injustice,"  said  the  Templar ;  **  I 
swear  to  you  by  the  name  which  I  bear — ^by  the 

cross  on  my  bosom-- >by  the  sword  on  my  side by 

the  ancient  crest  of  my  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will 
do  thee  no  injury  whatsoever.  If  not  for  thyseli^ 
yet  for  thy  &ther's  sake  forbear.  I  will  be  his 
friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a  powerful 


one." 


"  Alas !"  said  Rebqpca,  "  I  know  it  but  too  well 
—dare  I  trust  thee?" 

"  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my  name  dis- 
honoured,"  said^rian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  ''  if  thou 
shalt  have  reason  to  complain  of  me !  Many  a  law, 
many  a  commandment  have  I  broken,  but  my  word 
never." 

I  will  then  trust  thee,"  said  Rebecca,  •*  thus 
fiu*,"  and  she  descended  from  the  verge  of  the  bat- 
tiement,  but  remained  standing  close  by  one  of  the 
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embrasiues,  or  vmehicoBes,  as  tbey  were  then  «a]l« 
ed. — *^  Here,**  she  said^ ''  I  take  mj  stand.  Re- 
main  where  thou  art,  and  if  thou  shalt  attempt  to 
diminish  by  one  step  the  distance  now  between  us^ 
thou  shalt  see  that  the  Jewish  maiden  will  rather 
trust  her  soul  with  God,  than  her  honour  to  th# 
Templar." 

While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high  and  firm 
resolve,  which  conesponded  so  well  with  the  expres.' 
sive  beauty  of  her  countenance,  gave  to  her  looks, 
air,  and  manner,  a  dignity  that  seemed  mote  than 
mortaL  Her.glance  quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanch- 
ed not,  for  the  fear  of  a  £ite  so  instant  and  so  hor- 
rible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thoi:^ht  that  she  had 
her  &te  at  her  command^  and  could  escape  at  will 
£rom  in£uny  to  death,  gave  a  yet  deeper  colour  of 
carnation  to  her  complexion,  and  a  yet  more  bril- 
liant fire  to  her  eye.  Bds-Gnilbert,  proud  him- 
self and  high-spirited,  thought  he  had  vever  beheld 
beauty  so  animated  and  so  commanding. 

*'  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  Rebecca,''  he 
said. 

**  Peaces  if  thou  wilt,**  answ&ed  Rebecca-^ 
f  Peace— but  with  this  space  between." 

**  Thou  needst  no  longer  fear  m^"  said  Bois- 
Guilbert. 

*^  I  fear  thee  not,"  repUad  ahe ;  ^^  thanks  to  him 
that  reared  this  dizzy  tower  so  high^  that  nought 
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could  &11  from  ijt  and  live — ^thanks  to  him,  and  to 
the  God  of  Israel  !•— I  fear  thee  not." 

''  Thou  dost  me  injustice,"  said  the  Templar ; 
'*  by  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  thou  dost  me  injustice.  I 
am  not  naturally  that  whidi  you  have  seen  me,  hard, 
selfish,  and  relentless.  It  was  woman  that  taught 
me  cnielty,and  on  woman  therefore  I  have  escerdsed 
it;  but  not  upon  such  as  thou.  Hear  me,  Rebecca — 
Never  did  knighttake  lance  in  his  hand  with  a  heart 
more  devoted  to  the  lady  of  his  love  than  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert  She  the  daughter  of  a  petty 
baron,  who  boasted  for  all  his  domai^is  but  a  ruin- 
ous tower  and  an  unproductive  vineyard,  and  some 
few  leagues  of  the  barren  lands  of  Bourdeaux,  her 
name  was  known  wherever  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
known  wider  than  that  of  many  a  lady's  that  had 
a  county  for  a  .dowery. — ^Yes,"  he  continued,  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  little  platform  with  an  Aii* 
mation  in  which  he  seemed  to  lose  all.  conscious- 
ness of  Rebecca's  presence — f*  Yes,  my  deeds,  my 
danger»  my  blood,  made  the  name  of  Adelaide  De 
Montemare  known  from  the  court  of  Castile  to  that 
of  Byzantium.  And  how  was  I  requited  ? — ^When 
I  returned  with  my  dear-bought  honours,  purdiased 
by  toil  and  blood,  I  found  her  wedded  to  a  Gascon 
squire,  whose  name  was  never  heard*  beyond  the  li« 
piits  of  his  own  paltry  domain !  Truly  did  I  love 
Hier,  and  bitterly  did  I  revenge  me  of  her  broken 
f;iith.    But  my  vengeance  has  recoiled  on  myself. 
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Since  tkat  day  I  have  separated  myself  firom  life 
and  its  ties— My  manhood  must  know  no  domes- 
tic home — must  he  soothed  hy  no  affectionate  wife 
— ^My  age  must  know  no  kindly  hearth — ^My  gmve 
must  he  eolitary,  and  no  offipring  must  outlive  me, 
to  hear  the  ancient  name  of  Bois-Cruilhert.  At  the 
feet  of  my  Superior  I  have  laid  down  the  right  of 
self^ction-^the  privily  of  independence.  The 
Templar,  a  serf  in  all  hut  the  name,  can  possess 
neither  lands  nor  goods,  and  lives,  moves,  and 
hreathes  hut  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another." 

**  Alas !"  said  Rehecca,  *^  what  advantages  could 
compensate  for  such  an  ahsolute  sacrifice  ?" 

'^  The  power  of  vengeance,  Rebecca,"  rqilied  the 
Templar,  *^  and  the  prospects  of  ambition.'^ 

**  An  evil  recompence,"  said  Rebecca,  ^'  for  the 
surrender  ^  the  rights  which  are  dearest  to  huma- 
nity." 

**  Say  not  so,  maiden,"  answered  the  Templar ; 
*'  revenge  is  a  feast  for  the  gods !  And  if  they  have 
reserved  it,  as  priests  tell  us,  to  themselves,  it  is  be- 
cause they  hold  it  an  enjoyment  too  precious  for  the 
possession  of  mere  mortals. — ^And  as^ition  ?  it  is 
a  temptation  which  could  disturb  even  the  bliss  of 
heaven  itself." — He  paused  a  moment,  and  then* 
added,  *'  Rebecca !  she  who  could  prefer  death  to 
dishonour,  must  have  a  provd  and  a  powerful  soul. 
Mine  thou  must  be  ! — Nay,  start  not,"  he  added, 
**  M^  must  be  with  thine  own  consent,  and  on  thine 
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own  tenns.  Thou  ittust  oonsent  to  share  with  me 
hopes  more  extended  than  pan  he  viewed  from  the 
throne  of  a  monarch — Hear  me  »e  you  answer,  and 
judge  ere  you  refuse. — ^^Fhe  Templar  loses,  as  thou 
hast  said,  his  social  rights,  his  power  of  free  agency, 
hut  he  becomes  a  member  and  a  limh  of  a  mighty 
body,  before  which  thrones  already  tremble ;  even 
as  the  single  drop  of  rain  which  mixes  with  the  sea 
becomes  an  individual  part  of  that  resistless  ocean, 
which  undermines  rocks  and  ingulphs  royal  arma- 
das. 8uch  a  swelling  flood  is  that  powerful  league. 
Of  this  mighty  Order  I  am  no  mean  member,  but 
already  one  of  the  Chief  Commanders,  and  may 
well  aspire  one  day  to  iiold  the  batoon  of  Grand 
Master.  The  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  will  not 
alone  place  their  foot  upon  the  necks  of  kings — a 
hemp-9andall'd  monk  can  do  that.  Our  mailed  step 
shall  ascend  their  throne— ^ur  gauntlet  shall  wrench 
the  sceptre  from  their  gripe.  Not  the  reign  of  your 
vainly-expected  Messias  offers  such  power  to  your 
dispersed  tribes  as  my  ambition  may  aim  at  I 
have  sought  but  a  kindred  spirit  to  share  it,  and  I 
have  found  such  in  thee.** 

*^  Sayest  thou  this  to  one  of  my  people  ?**  an- 
swered Rebecca.    *•  Bethink  thee—** 

"  Answer  me  not,"  said  the  Templar,  "  by  ur- 
ging the  difference  of  our  creeds ;  wijthin  our  secret 
conclaves  we  hold  these  nursery  tales  in  derision. 
Think  not  we  long  remained  blind  to  the  idiotical 
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folly  of  our  founders,  who  forswore  every  delight  of 
life  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  martyrs  by  hunger, 
by  thirst,  and  by  pestilence,  and  by  the  swords  ai 
savages,  while  they  vainly  strove  to  defend  a  bar- 
ren desert,  valuable  only  in  the  eyes  of  superstition. 
Our  Order  soon  adopted  bolder  and  wider  views, 
and  found  put  a  better  indemnification  for  our  sa- 
crifices. Our  immense  possessions  in  every  king^^ 
dom  of  Europe,  our  high  military  £une,  which 
brings  within  our  circle  the  flower  of  chivalry  from 
every  Christian  dime — these  are  dedicated  to  ends 
of  which  our  pious  founders  little  dreamed,  and 
which  are  equally  concealed  from  such  weak  spirits 
as  embrace  our  Order  on  the  ancient  principles,  and 
whose  superstition  makes  them  our  passive  tools. 
But  I  will  not  further  withdraw  the  veil  of  our 
mysteries.  That  bugle-sound  annoimces  something 
which  may  require  my  presence.  Think  on  what  I 
have  said. — ^Farewell ! — I  do  not  say  forgive  me 
the  violence  I  have  threatened,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  display  of  thy  character*  Gold  can  be 
only  known  by  the  application  of  the  touchstone. 
I  will  soon  return,  and  hold  further  conference  with 
thee.** 

He  re-entered  the  turret-chambev^  and  descend^ 
ed  the  stair,  leaving  Rebecca  sence  more  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  the  d^ih  to  which  she  had  been 
so  lately  exposed,  than  at  the  furious  ambition  of 
the  bold  bad  man  in  whose  power  she  found  her- 
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self  80  unhappily  placed.  When  she  entered  the 
turret^chamher,  her  first  duty  was  to  return  thanks 
to  the  GoA  of  Jacoh  for  the  protection  which  he  had 
afforded  her,  and  to  implore  its  continuance  for  her 
and  for  her  father.  Another  name  glided  into  her 
petition— it  was  that  of  the  wounded  Christian, 
whom  fate  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  blood-thirsty 
men,  his  avowed  enemies.  Her  heart  indeed  check* 
ed  her,  as  if,  even  in  communing  with  the  Deity 
in  prayer,  she  mingled  in  her  devotions  the  recol- 
lection of  one  with  whose  fate  hers  could  have  no 
alliance— a  Nazarene,  and  an  enemy  to  her  faith. 
But  the  petition  was  already  breathed,  nor  could 
all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  her  sect  induce  Rebec- 
ca to  wish  it  recalled. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

.  A  damn'd  cramp  piece  of  peninanahip  is  erer  I  saw  in  my  life  1 

She  Stoops  to  Congtier. 

Wh£N  the  Templar  readied  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  he  found  De  Bracy  already  there.  **  Your 
love-suit,"  said  De  Bracy,  *'  hath,  I  suppose,  been 
disturbed,  like  mine,  by  this  obstreperous  summons. 
But  you  have  come  later  and  more  reluctantly,  and 
therefore  I  presume  your  interview  has  proved  mol:e 
agreeable  than  mine." 

.    **  Has  your  suit,  then,  been  unsucoess&lly  paid 
to  the  Saxon  heiress  ?"  said  the  Templai'. 

'^  By  the  bones  of  Thotnas  a  Beeket,"  answered 
De  Bracy,  **  the  Liady  Rowena  must  have  heard 
that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  women's  tears." 

"  Away !"  said  the  Templar ;  "  thou  a  leader  of 
a  Free  Company,  and  r^ard  a  woman's  tears !  A 
few  drops  sprinkled  on  the  torch  of  love,  make  the 
flame  blaze  the  brighter.'* 
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^  Gramercy  for  the  few  drops  of  thy  sprinkling/' 
replied  De  Bracy ;  *'  but  this  damsel  hath  wept 
enough  to  extinguish  a  beacon-light  Never  was 
such  wringing  of  hands  and  such  overflowing  of 
eyes,  since  the  days  of  St  Niober*  of  whom  Prior 
Aymer  told  us.  A  water-fiend  hath  possessed  the 
fair  Saxon.**^ 

'*  A  legion  of  fiends  have  occupied  the  bosom  of 
the  Jewess/'  replied  the  Templar ;  *^  for,  I  think 
no  single  one,  not  even  ApoUyon  himself,  ceuld 
have  inspirBd  such  indomitable  pride  and  resolti- 
tion. — ^But  where  is  Front-de-Boeuf  ?  That  horn 
is  sounded  more  and  more  damorously." 

'*  He  is  negodating  with  the  Jew,  I  suppose^*^ 
replied  De  Bracy,  coolly ;  **  probably  the  howls  of 
Isaac  have  drowned  the  blast  of  the  bugle  Thou 
mayst  know,  by  experience.  Sir  Brian,  that  a  Jew 
parting  with  his  treasures  on  such  terms  as  our 
fiiend  Front-de-Boeuf  is  like  to  offer,  will  raise  a 
clamour  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  twenty  bugles 
and  trumpets  to  boot.  Bttt  we  wUl  make  the  vas- 
sals caU  him.** 

They  were  soon  aflte^  joined  by  fVont^e-Boeuf, 
who  had  been  disturbed  in  his  tyrannic  cruelty  in 


*  I  wish  the  Prior  had  also  informed  them  when  Niobe  was 
siuated.    Probably  during  that  enlightened  period  when 
"  Pan  to  Moses  lent  his  pagan  horn." 

L-T. 
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the  manner  ^th  which  the  reader  is  acquainted^ 
and  had  only  tarried  to  give  some  necessary  direc* 

tions.'' 

''  Let  us  see  the  cause  of  this  cursed  damour," 
said  Frontde-Bceuf-^''  here  is  a  letter^  and^  if  I 
mistake  not,  it  is  in  Saxon.'' 

He  looked  at  it,  turning  it  round  and  round  as 
if  he  had  had  really  some  hopes  of  coming  at  the 
meaning  by  inverting  the  position  of  the  paper,  and 
then  handed  it  to  De  Braey. 

**  It  may  he  magic  spells  for  aught  I  know,"  said 
De  Bracy,  who  possessed  his  full  proportion  of  the 
ignorance  which  characterized  the  chivalry  of  the 
period.  ''  Our  chaplain  attempted  to  teach  me  to 
writer"  he  said,  '*  but  all  my  letters  were  formed 
like  spear-heads,  and  sword-blades,  and  so  the  old 
shaveling  gave  up  the  task." 

"  Give  it  me,'*  said  the  Templar.    **  We  have 
V  that  of  the  priestly  character,  that  we  have  some 

knowledge  to  enlighten  our  valour.** 

''  Let  us  profit  by  your  most  reverend  knowledge; 
then,"  said  De  Bracy ;  **  what  says  the  scroll  ?" 

'*  It  is  a  formal  letter  of  defiance,"  answered  the 
Temj^ar ;  **  but,  by  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  if  it 
be  not  a  foqlish  jest,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
cartel  that  ever  was  sent  across  the  draw-bridge  of 
a  baronial  castle." 

••  Jest !"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  'a  would  gladly 
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know  who  dares  jest  with  me  in  such  a  matter  !-^ 
Bead  it,  Sir  Brian/* 

The  Templar  accordingly  read  it  as  fdloWs : — 

'^  If  Wamha^  the  son  of  Witless,  Jester  to  a  no- 
ble atid  free-born  man,  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  call* 
ed  the  Sa^ton. — Andl,  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowidpb^ 
the  swine-herd " 

'^Thou  art  mad,"  said  Front-de-Boeu^  interrupt-^ 
ing  the  reader. 

**  By  St  Luke,  it  is  so  set  down,^  answered  the 
Templar.  Then  resuming  his  task,  he  went  on, — 
**  I,  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulph,  swine-herd  unto 
the  fiaid  Cedric,  with  the  assbtance  of  our  allies  and 
confederates,  who  make  common  cause  with  us  in 
this  our  feud,  namely,  the  good  knight,  called  for 
the  pifesent  Le  Noir  Faineant,  do  you,  Reginald 
Front-de-Bceuf,  and  your  allies  and  accomplices 
whomsoever,  to  wit,  that  whereas  you  have,  with- 
out cause  given  or  feud  decliored,  wrongfully  and 
by  mastery  seized  upon  the  persoh  of  our  lord  and 
master  the  said  Cedric ;  also  upon  the  person  of  a 
noble  and  free-bom  damsel,  the  Lady  Rowena  of 
Hargottstandstede ;  also  upon  the  person  of  a  no- 
ble and  free-bom  man,  Athelstane  of  Conings- 
burgh ;  also  upon  the  persons  of  certain  free-bom 
men,  their  cnichts ;  also  upon  certain  serfs,  their 
bom  bondsmen ;  also  upon  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Isaac  of  York,  together  with  his  daughter,  a  Jewess, 
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and  certain  horses  and  mules :  Which  noble  per- 
sons, with  their  cnichts  and  slaves,  and  also  unth 
the  horses  and  mules,  Jew  and  Jewess  beforesaid, 
were  all  in  peace  with  his  majesty,  and  travelling 
as  liege  subjects  upon  the  king's  highway ;  there- 
fore we  require  and  demand  that  the  said  noUe 
persons,  namely,  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  Rowena 
of  Hargottstandstede,  Athelstane  of  Conings^ 
burgh^  with  their  servants,  cnichts,  and  followers, 
also  the  horses  and  mules,  Jew  and  Jewess  afore- 
said, together  with  all  goods  and  chattels  to  th^n 
pertaining,  be,  within  an  hour  after  the  deli- 
very hereof^  delivered  to  us,  or  to  those  whom  we 
shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  and  that  un- 
touched and  unharmed  in  body  and  goods.  .  Fail- 
ing of  which,  Ve  db  pronounce  to  you,  that  we  hold 
ye  as  robbers  and  traitors,  and  will  wager  our  bo* 
dies  against  ye  in  battle,  si^e,  or  otherwise,  and 
do  our  utmost  to  your  annoyance  and  destructimi. 
Wherefore  may  God  have  you  in  his  keeping. — 
Signed  by  us  upon  the  eve  of  St  Withold's  day, 
under  the  great  trysting  oak  in  the  Hart-hill  Walk, 
the  above  being  written  by  a  holy  man.  Clerk  to 
God,  Our  Lady,  and  St  Dunstan,  in  the  Chapel  of 
Copmanhurst." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  document  was  scrawled^ 
in  the  first  place,  a  rude  sketch  of  a  cock's  head 
and  comb,  with  a  legend  expressing  this  hierogly- 
phic to  be  the  sign-manual  of  Wamba,  son  of  Wit- 
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less.  Under  this  respectable  emblem  stood  a  cros^ 
stated  to  be  themark  of  Gurth^the  sonof  Beowulph* 
Then  was  written,  in  rough  bold  characters,  the 
llfords,  Ije  Noir  Faineant  And,  to  conclude  the 
whole,  an  arrow,  neatly  enough  drawn,  was  descri* 
bed  as  the  mark  of  the  yeoman  Locksley. 

The  knights  heard  this  uncommon  document 
read  firom  end  to  end,  and  then  gazed  npon  each 
other  in  silent  amazement,  as  being  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  it  could  portend.  De  Bracy  was 
the  first  to  break  silence  by  an  uncontrollable  fit 
of  laughter,  wherein  he  was  joined,  though  with^ 
more  moderation^  by  the  Tetnplar.  Front-de-Be^f, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  impatient  of  their  ill-timed 
mirth. 

*'  I  give  you  plain  warning,''  he  said,  '^  fair  sirs, 
that  you  had  better  consult  how  to  bear  yourselves 
under  these  circumstances,  than  give  way  to  such 
ill-timed  merriment." 

''  Front-de^Boeuf  has  not  recovered  his  temper 
since  his  late  overthrow,"  said  De  Bracy  to  the 
Templar ;  *'  he  is  cowed  at  the  very  idea  of  a  car- 
tel, though  it  eome  but  from  a  fool  and  a  swine- 
herd." 

*'  By  St  Michael,"  answered  Front^e-Boeuf, ''  I 
would  thou  couldst  stand  the  whole  brunt  of  this 
adventure  thyself  De  Bracy.  These  fellows  dared 
not  have  acted  with  such  inconceivable  impudence, 
had  they  not  been  supported  by  some  strong  bands. 
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There  are  enovgh  of  outlaws  in  this  forest  to  re* 
sent  my  protecting  the  deer.  I  did  but  tie  one 
fellow,  who  was  taken  redhanded  and  in  the  fact, 
to  the  horns  of  a  wild  stag,  whidi  gored  him  to 
death  in. five  minutes,  and  I  had  as  many  arrows 
shot  at  me  as  there  were  launched  against  yonder 
target  at  Ashby.— Here,  fellow,"  he  added,  to  one 
of  his  attendants,  ''  hast  thou  sent  out  to  see  by 
what  force  this  precious  challenge  is  to-  be  sup- 
ported?** 

^*  There  are  at  least  two  hundred  men  assem« 
bled  in  the  woods,"  answered  a  squire  who  was  in 
attendance. 

^  Here  is  a  proper  matter  T  said  Front-de- 
Bceuf ;  **  this  comes  of  lending  you  the  use.  of  my 
castle,  that  cannot  manage  your  undertaking  quiet- 
ly, but  you  must  bring  this  nest  of  hornets  about 
my  ears." 

''  Of  hornets  ?"  said  De  Bracy ;  **  of  stingle»i 
drones  rather ;  a  band  of  l^zy  knaves,  who  take  to 
the  wood,  and  destroy  the  venison  rather  than  la- 
bour for  their  maintenance." 

''  Stingless  ?"  replied  Fron^de-Bcsuf ;  ''  fork- 
headed  shafts  of  a  doth-yard  in  length,  and  these 
shot  within  the  breadth  of  a  French  crown,  are 
sting  enough." 

For  shame.  Sir  Knight !"  said  the  Templar. 

Let  us  summon  our  people^  and  sally  forth  upon 
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them.  One  knight — ay,  one  man-at-arms,  were 
enough  for  twenty  such  peasants.*' 

'*  Enough,  and  too  much/*  said  De  .  Bracy ; 
*^  I  should  only  be  ashamed  to  couch  lance  against 
them." 

"True,"  answered  Front-de-B<Buf ;  f'were  they 
black  Turks  or  Moon,  Sir  Templar,  or  the  craven 
peasants  of  France,  most  valiant  De  Bracy ;  but 
these  are  English  yeomen,  over  whom  we  shall 
have  no  advantage,  save  what  we  may  derive  from 
our  arms  and  horses,  which  will  avail  us  little  in 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  Sally,  saidst  thou  ?  we 
have  scarce  men  enough  to  defend  the  castle.  The 
best  of  mine  are  at  York ;  so  is  all  your  band,  De 
Bracy ;  and  we  have  scarcely  twenty,  besides  the 
handfril  that  were  engaged  in  this  mad  business/' 

"  Thou  dost  not  fear,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that 
they  can  assemble  in  force  sufficient  to  attempt  the 
castle  ?" 

**  Not  so,  Sir  Brian,"  answered  Frontde-Boeuf. 
**  These  outlaws  have  indeed  a  daring  ct^tain ;  but 
without  machines,  scaling  ladders,  and  experienced 
leaders,  my  castle  may  defy  them." 

''Send  to  thy  neighbours,"  said  the  Templar ; 
**  let  them  assemble  their  people,  and  come  to  the 
rescue  of  three  knights,  besieged  by  a  jester  and  a 
swine-herd  in  the  baronial  castle  of  Reginald  Frpnt- 
de-Bceufr* 
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You  jest.  Sir  Knight,'"  answeifed  the  baron  ; 
but  to  whom  should  I  send? — Malvoisin  is  by 
this  time  at  York  with  his  retainers,  and  so  are 
my  other  allies ;  and  so  should  I  have  been,  but 
for  this  infernal  enterprize." 

**  Then  send  to  York,  and  recall  our  people," 
said  De  Bracy.  ''  Tf  they  abide  the  shaking  of 
my  standard,  or  the  sight  of  my  Free  Compa- 
nions, I  will  give  them  credit  for  the  boldest  out- 
laws ever  bent  bow  in  green-wood." 

**  And  who  shall  bear  such  a  message  ?"  said 
Front-de-Boeuf ;  **  they  will  beset  every  path,  and 
rip  the  errand  out  of  his  bosom. — I  have  it,"  he 
said,  after  pausing  for  a  moment— ^^  Sir  Templar, 
thou  canst  write  as  well  as  read,  and  if  we  can  but 
find  the  writing  materials  of  my  chaplain,  who  died 
a  twelvemonth  since  in  the  midst  of  his  Christmas 
carousals^— ^" 

**  Sq  please  ye,"  said  the  squire,  who  was  still  in 
attendance,  '^  I  think  old  Barbara  has  them  some- 
where in  keeping,  for  love  of  the  confessor.  He 
was  the  last  man,  I  have  heard  her  say,  who  ever 
said  aught  to  her,  which  man  ought  in  courtesy  to 
say  to  maid  or  matron." 

*^  Go,  search  them,  out,  Engelred ;  and  then. 
Sir  Templar,  thou  shalt  return  an  answ^  to  this 
bold  challenge." 

^'  I  would  rather  do  it  at  the  sword's  point  than 
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at  that  of  the  pen,"  said  Bois-Guilbert  i  **  bnt  be 
it  as  you  will.'* 

He  sat  down  accordingly,  and  indited,  in  the 
French  language,  an  epistle  of  the  following  te« 
nor: — 

''  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  with  his  noble 
and  knightly  allies  and  confederates,  receive  no 
defiances  at  the  hands  of  slaves,  bondsmen,  or  fii- 
^tives.  If  the  person  calling  himself  the  Black 
Knight  have  indeed  a  daim  to  the  honours  of  chi« 
talry,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  stands  degraded 
by  his  present  association,  and  has  no  right  to  ask 
reckoning  at  the  hands  of  good  men  of  noble  blood. 
Touching  the  prisoners  we  have  made,  we  do  in 
Christian  charity  require  you  to  send  a  man  ol  re- 
ligion, to  receive  their  confession,  and  reconcile 
them  with  God ;  since  it  is  our  fixed  intention  to 
execute  them  this  morning  before  noon,  so  that 
their  heads  being  placed  on  the  battlenients,  shall 
shew  to  all  men  how  lightly  we  esteem  those  who 
have  bestirred  themsdves  in  their  rescue.  Where* 
fore,  as  above,  we  require  you  to  send  a  priest  to 
reconcile  them  to  God,  in  doing  which  yon  shall 
render  them  the  last  earthly  service.'* 

This  letter  being  folded,  was  delivered  to  the 
•quire,  and  by  him  to  the  messenger  who  wait- 
ed without,  as  the  yiswer  to  that  which  he  had 
brought. 
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.  The  yecmaxk  having  thus  aeoomplished  his  rnia* 
aon,  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies, 
which  were  for  the  present  established  under  a  ve-* 
nerable  oak-tree»  about  three  arrows^flight  distant 
from  the  castle.  Here  Wamba  and  Gurth,  with 
their  allies  the  Black  Knight,  and  Locksley,  and 
the  jovial  Hermit,  awaited  with  impatience  an  an«» 
swer  to  their  summons.  Around,  and  at  a  distance 
from  them,  were  seen  many  a  bold  yeoman,  whose 
sylvan  dress  and  weather-beaten  countenances  shew- 
ed the  ordinary  nature  of  their  occupation.  More 
than  two  hundred  had  already  assembled,  and  others 
were  fast  coming  in.  Those  whom  they  obeyed  as 
leaders  were  only  distinguished  froI^  the  others  by 
a  feather  in  the  cap,  their  dress,  arms,  and  equips 
ments  being  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

Besides  these  bands,  a  less  orderly  and  a  wors0 
armed  force,  consisting  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  township,  as  well  as  many 
bondsmen  and  servants  from  Cedric's  extensive 
estate,  had  already  arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  his  rescue.  Few  of  these  were  armed 
otherwise  than  with  such  rustic  weapons  as  ne- 
cessity sometimes  converts  to  military  purposes. 
Boar-spears,  s<^thes,  fiaUs,  and  the  like,  were  their 
chief  arms ;  for  the  Normans,  with  the  usual  po^ 
licy  of  conquerors,  were  jealous  of  permitting  to 
the  vanquished  Saxons  the  possession  or  the  us^ 
of  arms.     These  circumstances  rendered  the  a^ 
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sistance  of  the  Saxons  fm  firom  being  so  formida- 
ble to  1|^  besieged,  as  the  strength  of  the  men 
themselves,  their  superior  numbers,  and  the  ani- 
piation  inspired  by  a  just  cause,  might  otherwise 
well  have  made  them.  It  was  to  the  leaders  of 
this  motley  army  that  the  letter  of  the  Templar 
was  now  delivered. 

Reference  was  at  first  made  to  the  chaplain  for 
an  exposition  of  its  contents. 

**  By  the  crook  of  St  Dunstan,"  said  that  wor- 
thy ecclesiastic,  **  which  hath  brought  more  sheep 
within  the  sheepfold  than  the  crook  of  e'er  another 
saint  in  Paradise,  I  swear  that  I  cannot  expound 
unto  you  this  jargon,  which,  whether  it  be  French 
or  Arabic,  is  beyond  my  guess." 

He  then  gave  the  letter  to  Gurth,  who  shook 
his  head  gruffly,  and  passed  it  to  Wamba.  The 
Jester  looked  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
paper  with  such  a  grin  of  affected  intelligence  as 
a  monkey  is  apt  to  assume  upon  similar  occasions, 
then  cut  a  caper,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Locksley. 

**  If  the  long  letters  were  bows,  .and  the  short 
letters  arrows,  I  might  know  something  of  the  mat- 
ter," said  the  honest  yeoman  ;  ''but  as  the  matter 
stands,  the  meaning  is  as  safe,  for  me,  as  the  stag 
that's  at  twelve  miles  distance." 

''  I  must  be  clerk,  then/'  said  the  Black  Knight ; 
and  %king  the  letter  from  Locksley,  he  first  read 
it  over  to  himself,  and  then  explained  the  meaning 
in  Saxon  to  his  confederates. 
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*'  Execute  the  noble  Cedric !"  exclaimed  Warn- 
ba ;  ''by  the  rood,  thou  must  be  mistaken,  Sir 
Knight'* 

''  Not  I,  my  worthy  friend,**  replied  the  knight, 
''  I  have  exphiined  the  words  as  they  are  here  set 
down.** 

''  Then,  by  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,*'  replied 
Grurth,  ''  we  will  have  the  castle,  should  we  tear 
it  down  with  our  hands.** 

"  We  have  nothing  else  to  tear  it  with,**  re^ 
plied  Wamba ;  **  but  mine  are  scarce  fit  to  make 
mammocks  of  free-stone  and  mortar.'* 

*'  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time,**  said 
Lfodcsley ;  *'  they  dare  not  do  a  deed  for  which  I 
could  exact  a  fearful  penalty.** 

''  I  would,**  said  the  Black  Knight,  ''  there 
were  some  one  among  us  who  could  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  castle,  and  discover  how  the  case 
stands  with  the  besi^ed.  Methinks,  as  they  re- 
quire a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this  holy  hermit  might 
at  once  exercise  his  pious  vocation,  and  procure  us 
the  information  we  desire.** 

''  A  plague  on  thee,  and  thy  advice,**  said  the 
good  hermit ;  ''  I  tell  thee.  Sir  Slothfrd  Knight, 
that  when  I  doff  iny  friar*s  frock,  my  priesthood, 
my  sanctity,  my  very  Latin  are  put  off  along  with 
it ;  and  when  in  my  green  jerkin,  I  can  better  kill 
twenty  deer  than  confess  one  Christian.** 

**  I  fear,'*  said  the  Black  Knight, ''  I  fear  great- 
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ly,  titers  is  no  one  here  thftt  is  qtudifled  to  take 
upon  hixn,  for  the  nonce,  this  same  character  of 
father  confessor  ?*' 

All  looked  on  each  other,  and  were  silent. 

''  I  see,"  said  Wamba,  after  a  short  pause,  **  that 
the  fool  must  be  still  the  fool,  and  put  his  neck  in 
the  venture  which  wise  men  shrink  from.  You 
must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and  oountrymen, 
that  I  wore  russet  before  I  wore  motley,  and  was 
bred  to  be  a  firior  ere  I  found  I  had  wit  enough  to 
be  a  fool.  I  trust,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  good 
hermifs.frock,  together  with  the  priesthood,  sane* 
tity,  and  learning  whidi  are  stitched  into  the  cowl 
of  it,  I  shall  be  found  qualified  to  administer  both 
worldly  and  ghostly  comfort  to  our  worthy  mastei 
Cedric,  and  his  companions  in  adversity/' 

"  Hath  he  sense  enough,  thinkst  thou  ?"  said 
the  Black  Knight,  addressing  Gurth. 

''  I  know  not,"  said  Gurth ;  ''  but  if  he  hath 
not,  it  will  be  the  first  time  he  hath  wanted  wit  to 
turn  his  folly  to  account." 

^*  On  with  the  frock,  then,  good  fellow,"  quoth 
the  Knight,  *^  and  let  thy  ma8};er  send  us  an  ac- 
count of  thdr  situation  within  the  castle.  Their 
numbers  must  be  few,  and  it  is  five  to  one  they 
may  be  accessiUe  by  a  sudden  and  bold  attack. 
Time  wears — away  with  thee," 

''  And,  in  the  meantime,"  said  Locksley,  **  we 
beset  the  place  so  dosdy,  that  not  so  much  as 
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a  fly  shall  carry  news  from  thence.  So  that,  my 
good  friend/*  he  continued,  addressing  Wamba, 
''  thou  mayst  assure  these  tyrants,  that  whatso- 
ever violence  they  exercise  on  the  persons  of  their 
prisoners,  shall  be  most  severely  repaid  upon  their 
own.'* 

**  Pax  vobiscum^  said  Wamba,  who  was  now 
muffled  in  his  religious  disguise. 

And'  so  saying,  he  imitated  the  solemn  and 
stately  deportment  of  a  fiiar,  and  departed  to  exe- 
cute his  mission. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  hottest  horse  will  oft  he  cool. 

The  dullest  will  shew  fire; 
The  friar  will  often  play  the  fool> 

The  fool  will  plaj  the  friar. 

Old  Song. 

When  the  Jester,  arrayed  in  the  cowl  and 
frock  of  the  hermit,  and  having  his  knotted  cord 
twisted  around  his  middle,  stood  before  the  portal 
of  the  castle  of  Front-de-Bceuf,  the  warder  de- 
manded of  him  his  name  and  errand. 

**  Pax  vchiscum^  answered  the  Jester,  ^*  I  am 
a  poor  brother  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis,  who 
come  hither  to  do  my  office  to  certain  unhappy 
prisoners  now  secured  within  this  castle.** 

**  Thou  art  a  bold  friar,"  said  the  warder,  **  to 
come  hither,  where,  saving  our  own  drunken  con- 
fessor, a  cock  of  thy  feather  hath  not  crowed  these 
twenty  years.'* 

'*  Yet,  I  pray  thee,  do  mine  errand  to  the  lord 
of  the  castle,"  answered  the  pretended  friar ;  "  trust 
me  it  will  find  good  acceptance  with  him,  and  the 
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ctock  shall  crow,  tliat  the  wliole  castle  shdl  hear 
him." 

*'  Gramercy/'  said  the  warder ;  '*  hut  if  I  come 
to  shame  for  leaving  my  post  upon  thine  errand,  I 
will  try  whether  a  friar's  grey  gown  he  pioof  against 
a  grey-goose  shaft." 

With  this  threat  he  left  his  turret,  and  carried 
to  the  hall  of  the  castle  his  unwonted  intelligBtiee, 
that  a  holy  firiar  stood  before  the  gate  and  de- 
manded instant  admission.  With  no  small  sur- 
prise he  received  his  master's  commands  to  admit 
the  holy  man  immediately ;  and,  having  previous^ 
ly  manned  the  entrance  to  guard  against  surprise, 
he  obeyed,  without  further  scruple,  the  commands 
which  he  had  received.  The  hair-brained  self-con- 
ceit which  had  emboldened  Wamba  to  undertake 
this  dangerous  office,  was  scarce  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  so  dreadftil,  and  so  much  dreaded,  as  Ra- 
nald Front-de-B<£uf,  and  he  brought  out  his  pax 
pobiseum,  to  which  he,  in  a  good  measure,  trusted 
for  supporting  his  cfaimicter,  with  more  anxiety 
and  hesitation  than  had  hitherto  accompanied  it. 
But  Front-de-Boeuf  was  acoustomed  to  see  men  of 
all  ranks  tremble  in  his  presence,  so  that  the  ti- 
midity of  the  supposed  fiither  did  not  give  him  any 
cause  of  suspicion.  '*  Who  and  whence  art  thou, 
priest  ?"  said  he. 
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^  JPoj;  vobiseum,''  reiterated  the  tester,  **  I  am 
a  poor  servant  of  St  Frauds,  ivho,  travelling 
through  this  wilderness,  have  fallen  among  thieves, 
(as  Scripture  hath  it,)  quidam  viatar  inddit  in  la- 
iroMM^  which  thieves  have  sent  me  unto  this  castle 
in  order  to  do  my  ghostly  office  on  two  persona 
condemned  by  your  honourable  justice/' 

**  Ay,  right,*'  answered  Front-de-Boeuf ;  ''  and 
canst  thou  tell  me,  holy  &ther,  the  number  of  diOGe 
banditti  r 

••  Gallant  sir,"  answered  the  Jester,  ••  nomen 
Ulis  legio^  their  name  is  le^on." 

"  Tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  numbers  there 
are  ?  or,  priest,  thy  cloak  and  cord  will  ill  protect 
thee.- 

*'  Alas  i*"  said  the  supposed  friar,  "  ear  mettm 
eructavit,  that  is  to  say,  I  was  like  to  burst  with 
fear !  but  I  conceive  Uiey  may  be — what  of  yeo* 
men — what  of  commons,  at  least  five  hundred 


men.'* 


**  What  I**  said  the  Templar,  who  came  into 
the  hall  that  moment,  **  muster  the  wasps  so  thick 
here  ?  it  is  time  to  stifle  sudi  a  mischievous  brood.** 
Then  taking  Front-de-Beeof  aside,  "<  Knowest  thon 
the  priest  ?" 

**  He  is  a  stranger  firom  a  distant  convent,"  said 
Front-de-Beeuf ;  **  I  know  him  nof 

**  Then   trust  him  not  with  thy  purpose  in 
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words,'*  angwered  the  Templar.  **  Let  him  carry 
a  written  order  to  Bracy's  company  of  Free  Com- 
panions, to  repair  instantly  to  their  master^s  aid. 
In  the  meantime,  and  that  the  shaveling  may 
suspect  nothing,  permit  him  to  go  freely  ahout  his 
task  of  preparing  these  Saxon  hogs  for  the  slaughter- 
house." 

**  It  shall  be  so,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf.  And  he 
forthwith  appointed  a  domestic  to  conduct  Wamba 
to  the  apartment  where  Cedric  and  Athelstane 
wa»  confined. 

The  impatience  of  Cedric  had  been  rather  en- 
hanced than  diminished  by  his  confinement.  He 
walked  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  with 
the  attitude  of  one  who  advances  to  charge  an 
enemy,  or  to  storm  the  breach  of  a  beleaguered 
place,  sometimes  ejaculating  to  himself,  sometimes 
addressing  Athelstane,  who  stoutly  and  stoically 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  adventure,  digesting,  in 
the  meantime,  with  great  composure,  the  liberal 
meal  which  he  had  made  at  noon,  and  not  greatly 
interesting  himself  about  the  duration  of  his  capti- 
vity, which  he  concluded,  would,  like  all  earthly 
evils,  find  an  end  in  Heaven's  good  tune. 

^  Pax  vobiscumf*  said  the  Jester,  entering ; 
**  ihe  blessing  of  St  Dunstan,  St  Dennis,  St  Du- 
thoc,  and  all  other  sidnts  whatsoever,  be  upon  ye 
and  about  ye." 

**  Sahete  et  vas,'*  answered  Cedric  to  the  sup* 
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posed  friar,  *^  with  what  mtent  art  thou  come  hi^ 
ther  r 

**  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,**  an- 
swered the.  Jester. 

**  It  is  impossible/'  replied  Cedric,  starting. 
**  Fearless  and  wicked  as  they  are,  they  dare  not 
attempt  such  open  and  gratuitous  cruelty." 

**  Alas !"  said  the  Jester,  *'  to  restrain  them  by 
their  sense  of  humanity,  is  the  same  as  to  stop  a 
runaway  horse  with  a  bridle,  of  silk  thread.  Be- 
think thee,  therefore,  noble  Cedric,  and  you  also, 
gallant  Athelstane,  what  crimes  you  have  commit- 
ted in  the  flesh ;  for  this  very  day  will  ye  be  call- 
ed to  answer  at  a  higher  tribunal.'' 

**  Hearest  thou  this,  Athelstane  ?"  said  Cedric ; 
'*  we  must  rouse  up  our  hearts  to  this  last  action, 
since  better  it  is  we  should  die  like  men,  than  live 
like  slaves." 

''  I  am  ready,"  answered  Athelstane,  '*  to  stand 
the  worst  of  their  malice,  and  diall  walk  to  my 
death  with  as  much  composure  as  ever  I  did  to  my 
dinner." 

*^  Let  us  then  unto  our  holy  gear,  fiither,"  said 
Cedric. 

*'  Wait  yet  a  moment,  good  unde,"  said  the 
Jester,  in  his  natural  tone ;  **  better  look  long  be- 
fore ye  leap  in  the  dark." 

''  By  my  faith,"  said  Cedric, ''  I  should  know 
that  voice." 
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^'  It  is  that  of  ydva  trusty  slave  and  jester/'  an- 
swered Wamba,  throwing  back  his  cowl.  **  Had 
you  taken  a  fool's  advice  formerly,  you  would  not 
have  been  here  at  all.  Take  a  fool's  advice  now, 
and  you  will  not  be  here  long." 

''  How  meanst  thou,  knave?"  answered  the 
Saxon. 

**  Even  thus,"  replied  Wamba ;  **  take  thou  this 
firock  and  cord,  which  are  vH  the  orders  I  ever  had, 
and  march  quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me 
your  doak  and  girdle  to  take  the  long  leap  in  thy 
stead." 

**  Leave  thee  in  my  stead !"  said  Cedric,  asto- 
nished at  the  proposal ;  ''  why,  they  would  hang 
thee,  my  poor  knave." 

**  £*en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted,"  said 
Wamba;  *^  I  trust— -no  disparagement  to  your 
birth — that  the  son  of  Witless  may  hang  in  a  chain 
with  as  much  gravity  as  ihe  chain  hung  upon  his 
ancestor  the  alderman." 

"  Well,  Wamba,"  answered  Cedric,  **  for  one 
thing  will  I  grant  thy  request.  And  that  is,  if 
thou  wilt  make  the  exchange  of  garments  with 
Lford  Athelstane  instead  of  me." 

^'  No,  by  St  Dunstan,"  answered  Wamba; 
**  there  was  little  reason  in  that.  Grood  right 
there  is,  that  the  son  of  Witless  should  suffer  to 
save  the  son  of  Hereward ;  but  little  wisdom  there 
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were  in  his  dying  for  the  benefit  of  (me  whose  fa- 
thers were  strangers  to  his/' 

<<  Villain/'  said  Cedric, ''  the  fiithera  of  Athel- 
stane  were  monarchs  of  England." 

"  They  might  be  whomsoever  they  pleased,^ 
replied  Wamba ;  *^  but  my  neck  stands  too  straight 
upon  my  shoulders  to  have  it  twisted  for  their  sake. 
Wherefore,  good  my  master,  either  take  my  prof- 
fer yourself,  or  suffer  me  to  leave  this  dungeon  as 
free  as  I  entered." 

^  Let  the  old  tree  wither,**  continued  Cedric,  **  so 
the  stately  hope  of  the  forest  be  preserved.  Save 
the  noble  Athelstane,  my  trusty  Wamba !  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  who  has  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins. 
Thou  and  I  will  abide  together  the  utmost  rage 
of  our  injurious  oppressors,  while  he,  free  and  safe, 
shall  aiDuse  the  awakened  spirits  of  our  ooun^- 
men  to  avenge  us." 

''  Not  so,  &ther  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  grasp- 
ing his  hand, — ^for,  when  roused  to  think  4>r  act.  Ids 
deeds  and  sentiments  were  not  unbecoming  his  high 
race-^*^  Not  so,"  he  continued, ''  I  would  rather  re- 
main in  this  hall  a  week  without  food  save  the  pri- 
soner's stinted  loa^  or  drink  save  the  prisoner's 
measure  of  water,  than  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
escape  which  the  slaveys  untaught  kindness  has  pur- 
veyed for  his  master." 

"*  You  are  called  wise  men,  sirs,"  said  the  Jester, 
**  and  I  a  crazed  fool ;  but,  imcle  Cedric,  and  cou- 
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fiin  Athelstane,  the  fool  shall  decide  this  oontro- 
versy  for  ye,  and  save  ye  the  trouble  of  straining 
courtesies  any  farther.  I  am  like  John-a^Duck's 
mare,  that  will  let  no  man  mount  her  but  Johh-a- 
Duck.  I  came  to  save  my  master,  and  if  he  will  not 
consent— basta — I  can  but  go  away  home  agttn. 
Kind  service  cannot  be  chucked  from  hand  to  hand 
like  a  shuttlecock  ot  stool-ball.  I'll  hang  for  no 
man  but  my  own  bom-master." 

^*  Go  then,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  '*  ne- 
glect not  this  opportunity.  Your  presence  without 
may  encourage  friends  to  our  rescue— your  remain- 
ing here  would  ruin  us  alL" 

**  And  is  there  any  prospect,  then,  of  rescue  from 
without  ?''  said  Cedric,  looking  to  the  Jester. 

"  Prospect,  indeed  !*'  echoed  Wamba ;  "  let  me 
tell  you,  when  you  fill  my  cloak,  you  are  wrapped 
in  a  general's  cassock.  Five  hundred  men  are  theie 
without,  and  I  was  this  morning  one  of  their  chief 
leaders.  My  fool's  cap  was  a  casque,  and  my  bau- 
ble a  truncheon.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  good  they 
shall  make  by  exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  man. 
Truly,  I  fear  they  will  lose  in  valour  what  they 
may  gain  in  discretion.  And  so  farewell,  master, 
and  be  kind  to  poor  Gurth  and  his  dog  Fangs;  and 
let  my  cockscomb  hang  in  the  hall  at  Rotherwood, 
in  memory  that  I  flung  away  my  life  for  my  mas- 
ter, like  a  faithful        fool." 
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The  last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of  double  ex- 
pression, betwixt  jest  and  earnest.  The  tears  stood 
in  Cedric's  eyes. 

^*  Thy  memory  shall  be  preserved,"  he  said, 
**  while  fidelity  and  affection  have  honour  upon 
earth.  But  that  I  trust  I  shall  find  the  means  of 
saving  Rowena,  and  thee,  Athelstane,  and  thee 
also,  my  poor  Wamba,  thou  shouldst  not  overbear 
me  in  this  matter." 

The  exchange  of  dress  was  now  accomplished, 
when  a  sudden  doubt  struck  Cedric 

**  I  know  no  language,"  he  said,  **  but  my  own, 
and  a  few  words  of  their  mincing  Norman.  How 
shall  I  bear  myself  like  a  reverend  brother  ?" 

"  The  sp^ll  lies  in  two  words,"  replied  Wamba 
— "  Pax  vobiscum  will  answer  all  queries.  If  you 
go  or  come,  eat  or  drink,  bless  or  ban.  Pax  vobiscum 
carries  you  through  it  all.  It  is  as  useful  to  a  fiiar 
as  a  broom-stick  to  a  witch,  or  a  wand  to  a  conju- 
rer. Speak  it  but  thus,  in  a  deep  grave  tone, — Pax 
eobiseum! — it  is  irresistible — Watch  and  ward, 
knight  and  squire,  foot  and  horse,  it  acts  as  a  charm 
upon  them  alL  I  think,  if  they  bring  me  out  to  be 
hanged  to-morrow,  as  is  much  to  be  doubted  they 
may,  I  will  try  its  weight  upon  the  finisher  of  the 
sentence." 

''  If  such  prove  the  case,"  said  his  master,  '*  my 
religious  orders  are  soon  taken — Paa  vobiscum.  I 
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trust  I  shall  remember  the  pasa-word.— -Noble 
Athelstane,  fareweU ;  and  farewell,  my  poor  boy, 
whose  heart  might  make  amends  for  a  weaker  head 
— I  will  save  you,  or  return  and  die  with  you.  The 
royal  blood  of  our  Saxon  kings  shall  not  be  spilt 
while  mine  beats  in  my  veins ;  nor  shall  one  hair 
£dl  from  the  head  of  the  kind  knave  who  risked 
himself  for  his  master,  if  Cedric's  peril  can  prevent 
it.— Farewell/' 

*'  Farewell,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelst^ne ;  **  re- 
member it  is  the  true  part  of  a  friar  to  accept  re- 
freshment, if  you  are  oflfered  any." 

"  Farewell,  uncle,"  added  Wamba ;  "  and  re- 
member PcLx  vobiscumJ* 

Thus  exhorted,  Cedric  sallied  forth  upon  his  ex- 
pedition ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  had  occasion 
to  try  the  force  of  that  spell  which  his  Jester  had 
recommended  as  omnipotent.  In  a  low-arched  and 
dusky  passiage,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  work 
his  way  to  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  a  female  form. 

''  Paa  vobiscum  /"  said  the  pseudo  friar,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  hurry  past,  when  a  soft  voice  re- 
pUed,  <«  Et  vobis^^tMBso,  domine  reverendissime, 
pro  mUericordia  testrar 

**  I  am  somewhat  deaf,"  replied  Cedric  in  good 
Saxon,  and  at  the  same  time  muttered  to  himself, 
*^  A  curse  on  the  fool  and  his  Pax  vobiscum !  I 
have  lost  my  javelin  at  the  first 
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It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  for  a  priest 
of  those  days  to  be  deaf  of  his  Latin  ear,  and  this 
the  person  who  now  addressed  Cedric  knew  full 
well. 

**  I  pray  you  of  dear  love,  reverend  father,"  she 
replied  in  his  own  language,  "  that  you  wiU  deign 
to  ^sit  with  your  ghostly  comfort  a  wounded  pri- 
soner of  this  castle,  and  have  such  compassion  upon 
him  and  us  as  thy  holy  office  teaches — Never  shall 
good  deed  so  highly  advantage  thy  convent.** 

'^  Daughter,''  answered  Cedric,  much  embar- 
rassed,  **  my  time  in  this  castle  will  not  permit 
me  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mine  office — I  must 
presently  forth — ^there  is  life  and  death  upon  my 
speed." 

'^  Yet,  fftther,  let  me  entreat  you  by  the  vow 
you  have  taken  on  you,"  replied  the  suppliant, 
'*  not  to  leave  the  oppressed  and  endangered  with- 
out counsel  or  succour." 

**  May  the  fiend  fly  away  with  me,  and  leave 
me  in  Ifrin  with  the  souls  of  Odin  and  of  Thor  !" 
answered  Cedric  impatiently,  and  would  probably 
have  proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  total  departure 
from  his  spiritual  character,  when  the  coUoquy  was 
interrupted  by  the  harsh  voice  of  Urfned,  the  old 
crone  of  the  turret. 

*'  How,  minion,"  said  she  to  the  female  speaker, 
**  is  this  the  manner  in  which  you  requite  the  kind- 
ness which  permitted  thee  to  leave  thy  prison-cdl 
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yonder  ? — Puttest  thou  the  reverend  man  to  use 
ungradous  kngiiage  to  free  himself  from  the  im- 
portunities  of  a  Jewess  ?"' 

'^  A  Jewess  !**  said  Cedric,  availing  himself  of 
the  information  to  get  clear  of  their  interruption,— 7 
''  Let  me  pass,  woman !  stop  me  not  at  your  peril 
I  am  fresh  from  my  holy  office,  and  would  avoid 
pollution.*' 

"  Come  this  way,  father,"  said  the  old  hag; ''  thou 
art  a  stranger  in  this  castle,  and  canst  not  leave  it 
without  a  guide.  Come  hither,  for  I  would  speak 
with  thee. — And  you,  daughter  of  an  accursed  race, 
go  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  tend  him  until 
my  return  ;  and  woe  betide  you  if  you  again  quit 
it  without  my  permission  l^ 

Kebecca  retreated.  Her  importunities  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Urfried  to  suffer  her  to  quit  the  tur- 
ret, and  Urfried  had  employed  her  services  where 
she  herself  would  most  gladly  have  paid  them,  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  wounded  Ivanhoe.  With  an 
understanding  awake  to  their  dangerous  situation, 
and  prompt  to  avail  herself  of  each  means  of  safety 
which  occurred,  Rebecca  had  hoped  something  from 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  religion,  who,  she  learned 
from  Urfried,  had  penetrated  into  this  godless  cas- 
tle. She  watched  the  return  of  the  supposed  eccle- 
siastic, with  the  purpose  of  addressing  him,  and 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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hiterestitig  him  in  favour  of  the  prisonars ;  with 
what  imperfect  sudoesi  the  reader  has  heen  just 
acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FondwKtdil  and  what  canst  thou  relate. 

But  deeds  of  sonrow,  shame^  and  sin  ? 
Thy  deeds  are  proved — thou  knowst  thy  fate  ; 

But  come>  thy  tal»—hegi]i— begin. 

But  I  have  grie&  of  other  kind. 

Troubles  and  sorrows  more  seyere ; 
Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind. 

Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 
And  let  me,  if  I  may  not  find 

A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear* 

Crabbss  HaU  of  Justice. 

When  Urfiied  had  with  daroours  and  menaces 
driven  Rebecca  back  to  the  apartment  from  which 
ahe  had  sallied,  she  proceeded  to  conduct  the  uur 
willing  Cedric  into  a  small  apartment,  the  door  of 
which  she  heedfully  secured.  Then  fetching  from 
a  cupboard  a  stoup  of  wine  and  two  flagons,  she 
placed  them  on  the  table,  and  said  in  a  tone  rather 
asserting  a  fact  than  asking  a  question,  '^  Thou  art 
Saxon^  fitther — ^Deny  it  not»"  she  continued,  ob- 
serving that  Cedric  hastened  not  to  reply ;  *'  the 
sounds  of  my  native  language  are  sweet  to  mine 
ears,  though  seldom  heard  save  from  the  tongue^ 
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of  the  wretched  and  degraded  serfs  on  whom  the 
proud  Normans  impose  the  meanest  drudgery  of 
this  dwelling.  Thou  art  a  Saxon,  father — a  Saxon, 
and,  save  as  thou  art  a  servant  of  Grod,  a  freeman 
^-Thine  accents  are  sweet  in  mine  ear.** 

**  Do  not  Saxon  priests  visit  this  castle,  then  ?*• 
replied  Cedric ;  •*  it  were,  methinks,  their  duty  to 
comfort  the  outcast  and  oppressed  children  of  the 

••*  They  come  not— or  if  they  come,  they  bettet 
love  to  revel  at  the  boards  of  their  conquerors,** 
answered  Ur&ied,  **  than  to  hear  the  groans  of  their 
countrymen — so,  at  least,  report  speaks  of  them — 
of  myself  I  can  say  little.  This  castle,  for  ten 
years,  has  opened  to  no  priest  save  the  debauched 
Norman  chaplain  who  partook  the  nightly  revels  of 
Front-de-Boeuf,  and  he  has  been  long  gone  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  stewardship. — ^But  thou  art 
a  Saxon — a  Saxon  priest,  and  I  have  one  question 
to  ask  at  thee.*' 

"  I  am  a  Saxon,*'  answered  Cedric,  ^^  but  un- 
worthy, surely,  of  the  name  of  priest.  Let  me  be 
gone  on  my  way— I  swear  I  will  return,  or  send  one 
of  our  fathers  more  worthy  to  hear  your  confession.** 

^*  Stay  yet  a  while,**  said  Urfried ;  •*  the  accents 
of  the  voice  which  thou  hearest  now,  will  soon  be 
dioked  with  the  cold  earth,  and  I  would  not  de- 
scend to  it  like  the  beast  I  have  lived.  But  wine 
must  give  me  strength  to  tell  the  horrors  of  my 


tak.'*  She  {loured  out  a  eup,  and  drauk  it  mth  a 
frightful  ayidity,  which  seemed  desirous  of  drain-^ 
ing  the  last  drop  in  the  goblet.  *'  It  stupifies/'  she 
said,  looking  ilffwards  as  she  finished  her  draught, 
"  but  it  c^et  cheer—Partake  it,  father,  if  you 
would  hear  my  tale  without  sinking  down  upon  the 
pavement.''  Gedric  would  have  avoided  pledging 
her  in  this  ominous  conviviality,  but  the  sign  which 
she  made  to  him  expressed  impatience  and  despair. 
He  complied  n^th  her  request^  and  answered  her 
challenge  in  a  large  wine-cup ;  she  then  continued 
her  story,  as  if  appeased  by  his  complaisance^ 

''  I  was  not  bom,**  she  said,  **  father,  the  wretch 
thftt  thou  now  seest  me.  I  was  free,  was  happy, 
was  honoured,  loved,  and  was  beloved.  I  am  now 
ft  slave,  miserable  and  d^raded — the  sport  of  my 
mastcfr's  padsions  ^hile  I  had  yet  beauty — the  ob- 
ject of  their  contempt^  scom^  and  hatred,'  when  it 
has  passed  away^ — Doest  thou  wonder,  father,  that 
I  should  hate  mankind,  and,  over  all,  the  race  that 
has  wrought  this  diange  in  me  ?  Can  the  wrinkled 
decrepit  hag  before  thee,  whose  wrath  must  vent 
itself  in  impotent  curses,  forget  she  was  once  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tha^e  of  Torquilstone,  be- 
fore Whose  frown  a  thousand  vassals  trembled  ?"* 

"  Thou  the  daughter  of  Torquil  Wol%aiiger  r 
said  Cedric,  receding  as  he  spokef ;  "  thou — ^thou— 
the.  daughter  of  that  noble  Sajton,  my  father's 
friend  and  companioii  in  aims  I** 
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«  Thy  father's  friend  T'  echoed  Urftied ;  •*  then 
Cedric  called  the  Saxon  stands  befcm  me,  for  the 
noble  Herew&rd  of  Rotherwood  had  bat  one  son, 
whose  name  is  well  known  among  hid  eountrynien. 
But  if  thou  art  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  why  this 
religious  dress  ? — ^hast  thou  too  despaired  of  saving 
thy  country,  and  s6uglit  refoge  finm  oppressioa  itt 
the  shade  of  the  convent  ?" 

••  It  matters  not  who  I  am,**  said  Cedric ;  ^  pro- 
ceed, unhappy  woman,  with  thy  tale  of  honor  and 
guilt ! — Guilt  there  must  be— there  is  guilt  even 
in  thy  living  to  tell  it" 

**  There  is — ^there  is,"  answered  the  wretched 
woman,  ^'  deep,  black,  damning  guilt — guilt,  that 
lies  like  a  load  in  my  breast — guilt,  that  all  tiie 
penitential  fires  of  hereafter  cannot  cleanse. — ^^'^es, 
in  these  halls,  stained  with  the  noble  and  pore 
blood  of  my  father  and  my  brethren — in  these  very 
halls,  to  have  lived  the  paramour  of  their  murderer, 
the  slave  at  once  and  the  partaker  of  his  pleasures, 
was  to  render  every  breath  which  I  drew  of  vital 
air,  a  crime  and  a  curse.** 

"  Wretched  woman  P*  exdaimed  Cedric  "  And 
while  the  friends  of  thy  father — ^while  each  true 
Saxon  heart,  as  it  breathed  a  requiem  for  his  sou!, 
and  those  of  his  valiant  sons,  forgot  not  in  their 
prayers  the  murdered  Ulrica — ^while  all  mourned 
and  honoured  the  dead,  thou  hast  lived  to  merit 
our  hate  and  execration— lived  to  unite  thyself 
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with  the  vile  tynmt  who  murdered  tlly  netrert  Md 
dearest^-who  shed  the  blood  of  infimcy,  rathfr 
than  a  male  of  the  noble  house  of  Tor^uil  Wo}f- 
ganger  aboold  sorviYer-^ith  him  hast  ^W  lived 
to  unite  thyself,  and  in  the  Ixmds  of  lawless  love  T 

**  In  lawless  band^  indeed,  but  not  in  those  of 
love^"  imswered  the  hag ;  '^  love  ivill  sooner  visit 
the  r^ons  of  eternal  doom,  than  those  iinh^owed 
vanlts.--^No^  ivith  that  at  l^ast  I  cannot  reproach 
myaelf-^atred  to  Fro&t-de-Bcpuf  and  his  race  go* 
vemed  my  soul  most  deeply,  ev?n  in  the  hour  of 
his  guilty  endearments^" 

**  You  hated  him,  and  yet  you  lived^^  replied 
Cedric ;  '*  wretch !  Was  there  no  poniard^-^no  knife 
^--no  bodkin  ? — Well  was  it  for  thee,  since  thou 
didst  prize  sudi  an  existence,  that  the  secrets  of 
a  Nonnan  castle  are  like  those  of  the  grave.  For 
had  I  but  dteamed  of  the  daughter  of  Torquil 
livmg  in  foUl  communion  with  the  murderer  of  her 
&ther,  the  sword  of  a  true  Saxon  had  £bund  tfaed 
out  even  in  the  arms  of  thy  paramour." 

<<  Wouldst  thou  indeed  have  done  this  justice  to 
the  name  of  Torquil  ?"  said  Ulrioa,  for  we  may  now 
lay  aatde  her  assumed  name  of  Urfried ;  *'  diou  art 
then  the  true  Saxoa  report  ^eaks  thee !  for  even 
intfain  these  accursed  wallsi,  wher^  as  thou  well 
aayst,  guilt  shroodi  itself  in  inscrutable  myst^, 
even  there  has  the  namie  of  Cedric  been  sounded— 
and  I,  wretched  aad  d^mded^  have  rqjoiced  to 
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bitnthad  on  ave^gar 


unhappy  nation^-^I  also  hwve  had  iny  houra  of 
vengeance*-*-!  have  fomented  the  quanek  of  our 
foe8»  and  heated  drunken  levdry  into  muidenms 
bfoil — I  have  seen  their  blood  flow<-^I  have  heavd 
d.«r  d^  r»-»  !-I-d.  «  ™.  CMo-^ 
there  not  still  left  on  this  foul  and  £Eided  hce  seme 
traces  of  Torquil*6  features  ?** 

''  Ask  me  not  of  them,  Ulrica*"  replied  Cedxic, 
in  a  tone  of  grief  mixed  with  afahorrenoe  i  'f  these 
traces  form  such  a  resemblance  as  arises  &om  the 
grave  of  the  dead,  when  a  fiend  has  animated  the 
lifeless  corpse." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Uhica ;  "  yet  wore  thcte 
fiendish  features  the  mask  of  a  spirit  of  light  wh^i 
they  wete  able  to  set  at  variance  the  elder  Front- 
de-Beeuf  and  his  son  Reginald-^the  darkness  of 
hell  should  hide  what  followed,  but  revenge  must 
lift  the  veil,  and  darkly  intimate  what  it  would 
raise  the  dead  to  speak  aloud.  Long  had  the 
smouldering  fire  of  discord  glowed  between  the 
tyrant  father  and  his  savs^  Bon--4ottg  had  I 
nursed,  in  secret,  the  unnatural  hateed^t  biased 
forth  in  an  hour  of  drunken  wassail,  and  at  his  ovm 
board  fell  my  oppressor  by  the  hand  of  his  own«>n 
— such  are  the  secrets  these  vaults  conceal  ]— Rend 
asunder,  ye  accursed  arches,"  she  added,  looking  u^ 
towards  the  roof,  **  and  bury  in  your  fidl  all  wIm 
are  conscious  of  the  hideous  mystery  T 
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^  Ani  thmx,  creaiuie  of  guilt  and  misery,**  said 
Cednc»  ^  what  became  thy  lot  on  the  death  of  thy 
Mvisher?"  ' 

«<  Guess  it,  hat  ask  it  not. — Here — ^here  I  dwelt, 
tiD  age,  pteattiiXM  age^  has  stamped  its  ghastly 
features  on  my  (iountenatice — sdomed  and  inbulted 
where  I  was  once  obeyed,  and  compelled  to  bouiid 
the  revenge  which  had  once  such  ample  scope,  to 
the  effiirts  of  petty  malice  of  a  £seontented  me- 
nial, or  the  vain  or  unheeded  ciitses  of  an  impo^ 
tent  hag — condemned  to  hear  from  my  lonely  tur- 
ret the  sounds  of  revelry  in  which  I  once  partook, 
or  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  new  victims  of  op- 
pression.^ 

**  UWca,'"  said  Cedric,  *•  with  a  h^art  Which  still, 
I  fear,  regrets  the  lost  reward  of  thy  crimes^  as 
much  as  the  deeds  by  which  thou  didst  acquire  that 
meed»  how  didst  thon  dare  io  address  thee  to  one 
who  wears  this  robe  ?  Consider,  unhappy  woman, 
what  could  the  sainted  Edward  himself  do  for  thee, 
were  he  here  in  bodily  presence  ?  The  royal  Con- 
fessor was  endowed  by  Heaven  wil£  power  to  deanse 
the  ulcers  of  the  body,  but  only  God  himself  can 
cure  the  leprosy  of  the  souL** 

"  Yet,  turn  not  from  nie,^tem  prophet  of  wrathi** 
she  exclaimed,  ^  but  tell  me,  if  thou  canst^  in  what 
shall  terininate  these  new  and  awfril  feelings  that 
burst  on  my  solitude — Why  do  deeds,  long  since 
done,  rise  before  me  in  new  and  irresiiBtible  horrors  ? 
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What&te  k  prepared  beyend  tie  giannB  far  her,  to 
whcmi  God  has  aasigned  on  estth  a  lot  of  such  m^ 
fipeakable  wretchedness?  Better  had  I  turn  to 
Woden,  Hertha,  and  Zemeho«k*»to  Mista,  and 
io  Skogula,  the  gods  of  our  yet  mfchapiized  anteo- 
tors,  than  endure  the  dreadfid  aatieipationa  whidi 
have  of  kte  lutunted  my  waking  and  my  sloqping 
hours  r 

'*  I  am  no  jMiest,'*  said  Cedrie,  turning  with  4i^ 
gust  fix>m  this  miseraUe  picture  of  guilt,  wretdi^ 
edness,  'and  despau- ;  '*  I  am  no  piiesty  thouf^  I 
wear  a  priest's  garment/* 

^'  Priest  or  layman,"  answered  Uhiea,  **  thou  ant 
the  first  I  have  seen  for  twenty  years,  by  whom 
God  was  feared  or  man  regarded ;  and  dost  thou 
bid  me  despair  ?" 

^  I  bid  thee  repent,**  said  Cedric.  ''  Sedc  to 
prayer  and  penance,  and  mayst  thoa  find  aoeept- 
anoe !  But  I  cannot,  I  wiU  not,  longer  abide  with 
thee.** 

*' Stay  yet  a  moment,*' said  Ulrica ;  ^  leave  ne 
not  now,  Boa  of  my  fiither's  fidiend,  lest  the  damoa 
who  has  governed  my  life  should  tempt  me  to 
avenge  myself  of  thy  hard-hearted  scorn— 'Thinkst 
thou,  if  Front<le-B€euf  found  Cedric  the  Saxon  in 
his  castle,  in  such  a  disguise,  that  thy  Bfe  would 
be  a  long  one  ? — ^Already  his  eye  has  been  upon 
thee  like  a  falcon  on  his  prey.** 

*'  And  be  it  sot,"  said  Cedric;  '< and  let  him  tear 
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me  Kith  beak  and  takms,  ere  my  tosgiie  say  one 
word  which  my  heart  doth  not  warrant.  I  will  die 
a  Saxon — true  in  wwd»  open  in  deed — I  bid  thee 
avaunt  !-*toadi  me  not,  Btajpe  not  !-^Tlie  mght 
of  Front-de-BcBitf  himself  la  kss  odiow  to  me  thaa 
thon,  degraded  and  degenerate  as  thou  art.** 

^  Be  it  so/'  said  Ukica^  no  longer  iaternipting 
him ;  ''go  thy  way,  and  foiget,  in  the  insolence  of 
thy  snperi<»ity,  that  the  wretdi  before  thee  is  the 
daughter  of  thy  &ther*s  friend.-— Go-  thy  way — ^If 
I  am  s^arated  from  mankind  by  my  suffimngs— 
separated  from  those  whose  aid  I  might  meet  justly 
expect— 4iot  less  will  I  be  separated  from  them  in 
my  revenge  !~-Nb  man  shall  aid  me,  but  the  ears 
of  all  men  shall  tingle  to  hear  of  the  deed  which  I 
shall  dare  to  do ! — ^Farewell ! — ^thy  scorn  has  burst 
the  last  tie  which  seemed  yet  to  unite  me  to  my 
kind — a  thought  that  my  woes  might  daim  the 
compassion  of  my  people.'' 

**  Ulrica,*  said  Cediic,  softened  by  this  appea!, 
''  hast  thou  borne  up  and  endured  to  live  through 
«o  mudi  guilt  and  so  much  misery,  and  wilt  thou 
now  yield  to  despair  when  thine  eyes  are  opened 
to  thy  crimes,  and  when  repentance  were  thy  fitter 
occupation  ?" 

*'  Cedric,''  answered  Ulrica, ''  thou  little  know- 
est  the  human  heart  To  act  as  I  have  acted,  to 
think  as  I  have  thought,  requires  the  maddening 
love  of  pleasure,  mingled  with  the  keen  appetite  of 
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revenge,  the  proud  conseiousnafe  of  povifer  i  dr^aghts 
too  ixitoidcKting  for,tiie.bumAn  heart  to  bear,  and 
yet  retain  the  power  to  repent  Their  fbroe  haa 
long  passed  «way — ^ge  has  no  pleasnres,  vrinklea 
have  no  irifiuenoe,  revenge  itself  dies  away  in  int* 
potent  curses.  Then  conies  remorse,  with  sijl  its 
vipers,  mixed  with  vmn  regrets  for  the  past^  and 
d^pai^  toi  the  futore  (^-^Then,  when  all  other 
strong  impnlses  have  ceased,  we  beeome  like  the 
fiends  in  hell,  who  may  feel  remorse,  but  never  re* 
pentance.— ^But  thy  words  have  awakencid  a  new 
soul  witfahi  me — ^Well  hast  thou  said,  all  is  pos- 
siUe  for  those  who  dare  to  die ! — ^Thou  hast  ohewa 
me  the  meamr  of  revenge,  and  be  assured  I  wiH 
embrace  them«  It  has  hitherto  shared  this  wasted 
bosom  with  other  and  with  rival  paisioiia'^hetee* 
forward  it  shail  possess  me  wholly^  and  thou  thy- 
self shalt  say,  that,  whatever  wte  ihe  Ufe  of  Ulrica 
her  death  well  became  the  daughter  of  the  noble 
TorquLL  Thete  is  a  force  without  beleaguering 
this  accursed  castle-^^hasten  to  lead  them  to  the 
attack,  and  when  thou  shalt  see  a  red  flag  wave 
from  the  turret  on  the  eastern  angle  of  the  donjon, 
press  the  Normans  hard — ^they  will  then  have 
enough  to  do  within,  and  you  may  win  the  wall 
in  spite  both  of  bow  and  mangond.* — ^Begone,  I 
pray  thee — ^follow  thine  own  £ite,  and  leave  me  to 
mine." 

Cedric  would  have  inquired  further  into  the  pur« 
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pole  which  she  thus  darkly  announoed,  hut  die 
stern  voice  of  Front^de-Boeuf  was  heard,  exclaim- 
ing,  **  Where  tarries  this  loitering  priest  ?  By  the 
scallop-shell  of  ComposteDa,  I  will  make  a  martyr 
of  him,  if  he  loiters  here  to  hatch  treason  nmong 
my  domestics.*' 

•*  What  a  ti:iie  prophet,"  said  Ulrica,  "  is  an 
evil  conscience !  But  heed  him  not — out  and  to  thy 
people — Cry  your  Saxon  onslaught,  and  let  them 
sing  their  war-song  of  Rollo,  if  they  will ;  yen* 
geanoe  shall  hear  a  burthen  to  it?' 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  vanished  through  a  pri^ 
vate  door,  and  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  entered 
the  apartment.  Cedric,  with  some  difficulty,  com- 
pelled himself  to  make  obdsance  to  the  haughty 
Baton,  who  returned  his  courtesy  with  a  slight  in- 
clination of  the  head. 

^  Thy  penitents,  &ther,  have  made  a  long  shrift 
— ^it  is  the  better  for  them,  since  it  is  the  last  they 
shall  make.  Hast  thou  prepared  them  for  death  ?" 

**  I  found  them,"  said  Cedric,  in  such  French  as 
he  could  command,  '*  expecting  the  worst  from 
the  moment  they  knew  into  whose  power  they  had 
fidlen;' 

**  How  now.  Sir  Friar,"  replied  Front-de-Bceu^ 
''  thy  speech,  methinks,  smacks  of  a  Saxon 
tongue  ?" 

**  r  was  bred  in  the  convent  of  St  Withold  of 
Burton,"  answered  Cedric. 
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'*  Ay?"  said  the  Baron  ;^*  it  had  been  better  for 
thee  to  have  been  a  Norman,  and  better  for  my 
purpose  too ;  but  need  has  no  dioice  of  messengers. 
That  St  Withold*8  of  Burton  is  a  howlet's  nest 
worth  the  hanying.  The  day  will  soon  come  that 
the  frock  shall  protect  the  Saxon  as  little  as  the 
mail-coat.** 

^  God's  will  be  done,**  said  Cedric^  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  passion,  which  Fnmt-de-Boeuf  im« 
puted  to  fear. 

^  I  se^"  said  he, ''  thou  dreamest  already  that 
our  men-at-aims  are  in  thy  refectory  and  thy  ale- 
vaults.  But  do  me  one  cast  of  thy  holy  office  and, 
come  what  list  of  others,  thou  shalt  sleep  as  safe  in 
thy  cdl  as  a  snail  within  his  shell  of  proof." 

^  Speak  your  commands,"  said  Cedric  with  sup- 
pressed emotion. 

^  Follow  me  through  thb  passage,  then,  that  I 
nay  dismiss  thee  by  the  postern." 

And  as  he  strode  on  his  way  before  the  supposed 
friar,  Front-de-Boenf  thus  schooled  him  in  the  part 
which  he  desired  he  should  act. 

^  Thou  seest.  Sir  Friar,  yon  herd  of  Saxon  swin^ 
who  have  dared  to  environ  this  castle  of  Torquil- 
atone^— Tell  them  whatever  thou  carest  to  choose  of 
the  wedLness  of  this  fortalice,  or  aught  else  that 
can  detain  them  before  it  for  twenty-four  houra. 
Meantime  bear  thou  this  scroll — but  soft-^canst 
read.  Sir  Priest  ?" 
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^*  Not  a  jot  V  answefed  Cedric,  ^  save  on  my 
breviary ;  and  then  I  know  the  characters,  because 
I  have  the  holy  service  by  hearty  praised  be  Our 
LadyandStWithoIdr 

**  The  fitter  messenger  for  my  purposcw — Carry 
thou  this  scroll  to  the  castle  of  Philip  de  Malvoi- 
nn,  say  it  eometh  from  me,  and  is  written  by  the 
Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Gkulbert,  and  that  I  pray 
him  to  sCTd  it  to  York  with  all  the  speed  man  and 
horse  can  make.  ~  Meanwhile,  tell  him  to  doubt 
nothing,  he  shall  find  us  whole  and  sound  bdbind 
our  battlement— Shame  on  it,  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  hide  thus  by  a  pack  (^  runagate^  who 
are  wont  to  fly  even  at  the  flash  of  our  pennons  and 
the  tramp  of  our  horses !  I  say  to  thee,  priest,  con- 
trive some  cast  of  thine  art  to  keep  the  knaves 
where  they  are,  until  oiu:  friends  bring  up  their 
lances.  My  vengeance  is  awake,  and  she  is  a  fid^ 
con  that  slumbers  not  till  she  has  been  g^Nrged*" 

*'  By  my  patron  saint,**  said  Cedric,  with  deeper 
energy  than  became  his  character,  ^^  and  by  every 
saint  who  has  lived  and  died  in  England,  your 
commands  shall  be  obeyed !  Not  a  Saxon  shall  stir 
from  before  these  walls,  if  I  have  art  and  influence 
to  detain  them  there." 

''  Ha  r  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  ''  thou  changest 
thy  tone,  Sir  Priest,  and  speakest  brief  and  bcdd, 
as  if  thy  heart  were  in  the  shiughter  of  the  Saxon 
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herd ;  and  yet  thou  art  thyself  of  kindred  to  the 
swine  ?"- 

Cedric  was  no  ready  practiser  of  the  art  of  dia- 
simuktion,  and  would  at  this  moraent  haTe  been 
much  the  better  of  a  hint  from  Wamba's  more 
fertile  brain^  But  necessity,  according,  to  the  an- 
dent  proverhi  sharpens  mvention,  and  he  muttered 
som^thihg  under  his  cowl  concerning  the  men  in 
question  being  excommumoated  outlaws  both  to 
church  and  to  kingdom. 

JOespardieux,^*    answered    Front-de-Bceuf, 

thou  hast  spoken  the  very  truth— I  foi^t  that 
the  knaves  can  strip  a  fat  abbot,  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  south  of  yonder  salt  channeL  Was 
it  not  he  of  St  Ives  whom  they  tied  to  an  oak  tree, 
and  compelled  to  sing  a  mass  while  they  were  riffing 
his  mails  and  his  wallets  ? — "No,  by  Our  Lady — 
that  jest  was  played  by  Gualtier  of  Middleton,  one 
of  our  own  companions-at-arms*  But  they  were 
Saxons  who  robbed  the  chapel  at  St  Bees  of  cup, 
(candlestick,  and  chalice,  were  they  not  ?" 

They  were  godkss  men^''  answered  Cedria 
Ay,  and  they  drank  out  all  the  good  wine  and 
ale  that  lay  in  store  for  many  a  secret  carousal, 
when  ye  pretend  ye  are  but  busied  with  vigils  and 
primes — Priest,  thou  art  bound  to  revenge  such  sa* 
crilege." 

"  I  am  indeed  bound  to  vengeance,.'*  murmured 

Cedric ;  "  Saint  Withold  knows  my  heart/' 

11 
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Front-de-BcBuf,  in  the  meanwhile,  led  the  way 
to  a  postern,  whei^e,  passing  the  moat  on  a  single 
plank,  they  reached  a  small  barhican,  or  exterior 
defence,  which  communicated  with  the  open  field 
by  a  well-defended  sally*port 

*'  B^one  then ;  and  if  thou  wilt  do  mine  errand, 
and  if  thou  return  hither  when  it  is  done,  thou 
shalt  see  Saxon  flesh  dieap  as  ever  was  h(^*s  in  the 
shambles  of  Shefiidd.  And*  harkthee^  thou  seem- 
est  to  be  a  jolly  confessor — come  hither  after  the 
onslaught,  and  thou  shalt  ha?e  as  much  Malvoisie 
as  would  drench  thy  whole  conyent." 

<<  Assuredly  we  shall  mtet  agaioj**  answered 
Cedric 

^  Something  in  hand  the  whikt,**  continued  the 
Norman ;  and,  as  they  parted  at  the  postern  door, 
he  thrust  into  Gedric*s  reluctant  hand  a  gold  by- 
zant»  adding, "  Remember,  I  will  flay  off  both  cowl 
and  skin,  if  thou  failest  in  thy  purpose." 

"  And  full  leave  will  I  give  thee  to  do  both,'' 
anawered  Cedric,  leaving  the  postern,  and  striding 
forth  over  the  free  field  with  a  joyAil  8tq>,  ^'  i( 
when  we  meet  next,  I  deserve  not  better  at  thine 
hand.** — ^Turning  then  back  towards  the  eastle,  he 
threw  the  piece  of  gold  towards  the  donor,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time«  'f  False  Norman,  thy  money 
perish  with  thee !" 

Front-de-Boeuf  heard  the  words  imperfecdy,  but 
the  aotion  was  su8pieious~.<'  Archers,"  he  called 
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to  the  waiders  on  the  outward  battiemehts,  ^*  send 
me  an  arrow  through  yon  monk's  frockr— yet  stay/' 
he  saidf  as  his  retainers  were  bending  their  bows, 
^*  it  avails  not — ^we  must  thus  fiir  trust  him  sinee 
we  have  no  better  shift.  I  think  he  dares  not  be* 
tray  me — at  the  worst  I  can  but  treat  with  these 
Saxon  dogs  whom  I  have  safe  in  kennd. — ^Ho! 
Giles  jaUor,  let  them  bring  Cedric  of  Rotherwood 
befiue  me,  and  ibe  other  churl,  his  companion — 
him  I  mean  of  Coningsburgh— AtheLM;axie  Iheret 
or  what  call  they  him  ?  Their  very  names  are  an 
encumbrance  to  a  Norman  knight's  mouth,  and 
have^  as  it  were^  a  flavour  of  bacon — Give  me  a 
stoup  of  wine,  as  joUy  Prince  John  said,  that  I 
may  wash  away  the  relish*— place  it  in  the  armoury^ 
and  thither  lead  the  prisoners." 

His  commands  were  obeyed ;  and,  upon  enter- 
ing that  Gothic  apartment,  hung  with  many  spoib 
won  by  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  father,  he 
found  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  massive  oaken  taUi^ 
and  the  two  Saxon  captives  under  the  guacd  of 
four  of  his  dependants.  Front-de-Bceuf  took  a 
long  draught  of  wine,  and  then  addressed  his  pri- 
soners ;— for  the  mannar  in  which  Wamba  drew 
the  cap  over  hi^  face,  the  change  of  dress,  the 
gloomy  and  broken  light,  and  the  Baron's  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  features  of  Cedric^  (who 
avoided  his  Nonaoan  neighbours,  and  seldom  stirred 
beyond  his  own  domains,)  prevented  him  fiom  dia* 
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covering  that  the  most  important  of  his  captives 
had  made  his  escape.  ' 

^  Gallants  of  England,"  said  Front*de-Bosii( 
^  how  relish  ye  your  entertainment  at  Torquil* 
stone  ? — ^Are  ye  yet  aware  what  your  surqtiedt/  iand 
tmtreeuidance^  merit  for  scoffing  at  the  entertain^k 
ment  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Anjoii  ? — ^Have 
ye  foiigotten  how  ye  requited  the  unmerited  hos- 
pitality of  the  royal  John  ?  By  GSod  and  St  Den- 
nis,  an  ye  pay  not  the  richer  ransom,  I  will  hang 
ye  up  by  the  feet  from  the  iron  bars  of  these  win- 
dows, till  the  kites  and  hooded  crows  have  made 
dteletons  of  yoit  !«*Speak  out,  ye  Saxon  dogs— 
what  bid  ye  for  your  worthless  lives  ?*— How  say 
you,  you  of  Rotherwood  ?'* 

^'  Not  a  doit  I/"  answered  poor  Wambsr— ^  and 
for  hanging  up  by  the  feet,  my  brain  has  been 
topsy-turvy,  they  say,  ever  since  the  biggin  was 
bound  first  round  my  head ;  so  turning  me  npsidte 
down  may  peradventure  restore  it  again.** 

*'  Saint  Genevieve  T  said  Front-de-Bceu^  ^  what 
have  we  got  here  ?** 

And  with  the  hade  c^  his  hand  he  struck  Ce- 
dric's  cap  from  the  head  of  the  Jester,  and,  throw- 
ing open  his  collar,  discovered  the  fiital  badge  of 
servitude,  the  silver  collar  round  his  neck. 


Surquedy  and  oii/yiecNKls}ic^->-iii8oleno6  and  presumpdoi. 
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'*  Giles^— Clement— d(^  and  Tassals !  •'  ^cdaim^ 
ed  the  furious  Nonnani  '^  what  haye  you  brought 
me  here  ?'* 

^*  I  think  I  can  tell  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  who 
just  entered  the  apartment.  **  This  is  Cedrie^s 
down,  who  fought  so  manful  a  skirmiah  with  Isaae 
of  York  about  a  question  of  precedence.** 

'<  I  shall  settle  it  for  them  both/'  repfied  Fnmt- 
de-Bceuf ;  '*  they  shall  hang  on  the  same  gallows^ 
unless  his  master  and  this  boar  of  Coningabnrgh 
will  pay  well  for  th^  lives.  Their  wealth  is  llie 
least  they  can  surrender ;  they  must  also  carry  off 
with  them  the  swarms  that  are  besetting  the  casUe^ 
subscribe  a  surrender  of  their  pretended  imm(uni^ 
ties,  and  live  under  us  as  ser6  and  vassals ;  too 
happy  iC  in  the  new  world  that  is  about  to  be- 
gin, we  leaye  th^n  the  breath  of  thek  nostrils.*— 
Go,"  siud  he  to  two  of  his  attendants,  ^^  f^ch  me 
the  right  Cedric  hither,  and  I  pasdon  your  error 
for  once ;  the  rather  that  you  bnt  mistook  a  fool 
for  a  Saxon  franklin." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  Wamba,  **  your  chivalrous  ex- 
cellency will  £nd  th^e  are  more  fools  than  frank- 
lins amongst  us." 

^^  What  means  the  knave?"  said  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  looking  towards  his  followers,  who,  lingering 
and  loath,  fdtered  forth  their  belief,  that  if  this 
were  not  Cedric  who  was  there  in  presence,  they 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  him. 
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''  Saints  of  Heaven  T  exdanned  De  Bracy,  **  he 
must  have  escaped  in  the  monk's  garments  P' 

''  Fiends  of  hell  r  echoed  Front-de-Bgsuf,  '<  it 
was  then  the  boar  of  Rotherwood  whom  I  nshered 
to  the  postern,  and  dismissed  with  my  own  hands ! 
•-^nd  thou,"  he  said  to  Wamba,  "  whose  folly 
could  over-readi  the  wisdom  of  idiots  yet  more 
gross  than  thyself — I  will  give  thee  holy  orders — I 
will  shave  thy  crown  for  thee ! — Here,  let  them  tear 
the  scalp  from  his  head,  and  then  ptoh  him  head- 
long from  the  battlements — ^Thy  trade  is  to  jest, 
canst  thon  jest  now  ?" 

"  You  deal  with  me  better  than  your  word, 
noble  knight,"  whimpered  forth  poor  Wamba, 
whose  habits  of  buffoonery  were  not  to  be  overcome 
even  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  death ;  "  if  you 
give  me  the  red  cap  you  pr(^>ose,  out  of  a  simple 
monk  you  will  make  a  cardinal" 

**  The  poor  wretdi,"  said  De  Bracy, "  is  resolved 
to  die  in  his  vocation. — ^Front-de-Boeuf,  you  shall 
not  slay  him.  Give  him  to  me  to  make  sport  for  my 
Free  Ccmipanions. — ^How  sayst  thou,  knave  ?  Wilt 
thou  take  heart  of  grace,  and  go  to  the  wars  with 
me?" 

/^  Ay,  with  my  master's,  leave,"  said  Wamba ; 
^  for,  look  you,  I  must  not  slip  collar,  (and  he 
touched  that  which  he  wore)  without  his  permis* 
non." 
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.  *<  Oh»  a  Nonnan  saw  will  soon  cat  a  Saxon  col- 
lar,**  said  De  Bracy. 

••^  Ay,  noble  sir,"  said  Wamba^  **  and  tibence 
goes  the  proverb — 

<  Normaa  saw  on  EngLisli  oak. 

On  English  neck  a  Norman  yoke ; 

Norman  spoon  in  English  dish^ 

And  England  ruled  as  NormaDS  wish ; 

Blithe  world  in  England  nerer  will  be  mate, 

Till  England's  rid  of  all  the  fiNur*"* 

^  ''Thou doest  well,  De  Bracy,"  said  Frontnle- 
Bonif,  '*  to  stand  there  listening  to  a  fool's  jargon^ 
when  destruction  is  gaping  for  us.  Sees!  thou  not 
we  are  over-reached,  and  that  our  proposed  mode 
of  communicating  with  our  friends  without^  has 
been  disconcerted  by  tibds  same  motley  gentleman 
thou  art  so  fond  to  brother  ?  What  views  have  we 
to  expect  but  instant  storm  ?" 

''  To  the  battlements  then,"  said  De  Bra^ ; 
«<  when  £d8t  thou  ever  see  me  the  graver  for  the 
thoughts  of  battle  ?  Call  the  Templar  yonder,  and 
let  him  fight  but  half  as  well  for  his  life  as  he  has 
done  for  his  Order — Make  thou  to  the  walls  thy*- 
self  with  thy  huge  body — Let  me  do,  my  poor  en- 
deavour in  my  own  way^  and  I  tell  thee  the  Saxon 
outlaws  may  as  well  attempt  to  scale  the  doods^  aa 
the  castle  of  Torquilstone ;  or,  if  you  will  tre^t 
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with  the  banditti,  why  not  employ  the  mediation 
of  this  worthy  firanklin,  who  seems  in  sach  d^ 
contemplation  of  the  wine*flagon  ?*-*Here,  Saxon/' 
he  continued,  addressing  Athelstane,  and  handing 
the  cup  to  him, ''  rinse  thy  throat  with  that  noble 
liquor,  and  rouse  up  thy  soul  to  say  what  thou  wilt 
do  for  thy  liberty.** 

"  What  a  man  of  mould  may,**  answered  Athel- 
stane, ''  providing  it  be  what  a  man  of  manhood 
ought. — ^Dismiss  me  free,  with  my  companies, 
and  I  will  pay  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  marks.** 

''  And  wilt  moreorer  assure  us  the  retreat  of  that 
scum  of  mankind  who  are  swarming  arouiid  the 
castle,  oontiary  to  God*s  peace  and  the  king's?'* 
said  Front^de^Bdraf. 

'^  In  so  far  as  I  can,'*  answered  Athelstane,  '^  I 
will  withdraw  them ;  and  I  fear  not  but  that  my 
&ther  Cedzic  will  do  his  best  to  assist  me.** 

**  We  are  agreed  then,*'  said  Front-de-Bcmf-^ 
^  thou  and  they  are  to  be  set  at  freedom,  and  peace 
is  to  be  (m  both  sides,  for  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks.  It  is  a  trifling  ransom,  Sa»>n,  and  thou 
wilt  owe  gratitude  to  the  moderation  which  accepts 
of  it  in  exchange  of  your  persons.  But  mark,  this 
extends  not  to  the  Jew  Isaac** 

**  Nor  to  the  Jew  Isaac's  daughter,**  said  the 
Templar,  who  had  now  joined  them. 

''  Neither,"  said  Frontde-Boeuf,  ''  belong  to 
this  Saxon*s  company." 
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'^  I  were  imwcnrthy  to  be  called^Christian^  if  tbey 
did/'  replied  Atkeistane:  ^deal  mtli  the  unbe- 
lievers as  ye  list.'* 

^'  Neither  does  the  ransom  indnde  the  Lady 
Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy.  **  It  shall  never  be  said 
I  was  scared  oat  of  a  £ur  prise  without  striking  a 
blow  for  it." 

**  Neither/'  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  **  does  our 
treaty  refer  to  this  wretched  Jester,  whom  I  retain, 
that  I  may  make  him  an  example  to  every  knave 
who  turns  jest  into  earnest.'^ 

'*  The  Lady  Rowena^"  answered  Athdstane, 
with  the  most  steady  countenance,  *'  is  my  affianced 
bridie,  I  will  be  drawn  by  wild  horses  befinre  I 
consent  to  part  with  her.  The  slave  Wamba  has 
this  day  saved  the  life  of  my  £ither  Cedrie— I  will 
lose  mine  ere  a  hair  oi  his  heiid  be  injured." 

''  Thy  affianced  bride?— The  Lady  Rowena  the 
affianced  bride  of  a  vassal  like  thee  ?"  said  De 
Bracy ;  ^  Saxon,  thou  dieamest  that  the  days  of 
thy  sevra  kingdoms  are  returned  again.  I  tell 
thee,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Anjou  confer  not 
their  wards  on  men  of  such  lineage  as  thine*^ 
*  *^  My  lineage,  proud  Norman/'  replied  Athel« 
stane,**  is  drawn  from  a  source  more  pure  and  an- 
dent  than  that  of  a  be^arly  Frenelnnan,  whose 
living  is  wonby  selling  the  blood  of  the  tlneves 
whom  he  asaiembles  under  h»  paltry .  standard. 
Kings  were  my  ancestors,  strong  in  war  and  wise 
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in  council,  who  every  day  feasted  in  tbeir  hall  more 
hundreds  than  thou  canst  number  individual  fol- 
lowers ;  whose  names  have  been  sung  by  minstselsy 
and  their  laws  recorded  by  Wittenagemotes  ; 
whose  bones  were  interred  amid  the  prayers  of 
saints,  and  over  whose  tombs  minsters  have  been 
builded/' 

'<  Thou  hast  it,  De  Bracy,"  said  Frontde- 
BoDuf,  well  pleased  with  the  rebuflP  which  his  oom^ 
panion  had  recdved ;  "  the  Saxon  hath  hit  thee 
fairly." 

''As  &irly  as  a  captive  can  strike,"  said  De 
Bracy,  with  apparent  carelessness ;  "  for  he  whose 
hands  are  tied  should  have  his  tongue  at  freedom. 
— rBut  thy  glilmess  of  reply,  comrade,"  rejoined  he, 
speaking  to  Athelstane,  **  will  not  win  the  freedom 
of  the  Lady  Rowena." 

To  this  Athelstane,  who  had  already  made  a 
longer  speech  than  was  his  custom  to  do  on  any 
topic,  however  interesting,  returned  no  answer. 
The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  menial,  who  announced  that  a  monk  demaiided 
admittance  at  the  postern  gate. 

**  In  the  name  o£  Saint  Bennet,  the  prince  of 
these  bull-b^;ars,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  **  have 
we  a  real  monk  this  time,  or  another  impostor  ? 
Search  him,  slaves — for  an  ye  suffer  a  second  im^ 
postor  to  be  palmed  upon  you,  I  will  have  your  eyes 
torn  out,  and  hot  coals  put  into  the  sockets." 
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**  Let  me  endure  the  extremity  of  yomr  anger, 
my  lord,"  said  Giles,  *'  if  this  he  not  a  real  shave- 
ling. Your  squire  Jooelyn  knows  him  well,  and 
will  vouch  him  to  be  hroiher  Ambrose,  a  monk.ia 
attendance  upon  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx." 

^  Admit  him,''  said  Froiit4e-B«euf ;  ^  most 
likely  he  brings  us  news  from  his  jovial  master* 
Surdy  the  devil  keeps  holiday,  and  the  priests  are 
relieved  fiom  duty,  that  they  are  strolling  thus 
wildly  through  the  country*  Remove  these  prison- 
ers ;  and,  Saxon,  think  on  what  thou  hast  hearcL" 

"  I  ekim,*'  said  Athelstane,  **  an  honourable 
imprisonment,  with  due  care  of  my  board  and  of 
my  oBuch,  as  becomes  my  rank,  and  as  is  due  to 
one  who  is  in  treaty  for  ransom.  Moreover,  I  hold 
Mm  that  deems  himself  the  best  of  you,  bound  to 
answer  to  me  with  his  body  for  this  a^;res8ion  on 
my  freedom.  This  defiance  hath  already  been  sent 
to  thee  by  thy  sewer ;  thou  underliest  it,  and  art 
bound  to  answer  me — There  lies  my  glove.** 

^^  I  answer  not  the  diallenge  of  my  prisoner,'* 
said  Fr<mt-de-B(Buf ;  ^nor  shalt  thou,  Maurice 
De  Bracy. — Giles,"  he  continued,  ^*  hang  the 
franklin's  glove  upon  the  tine  of  yonder  branched 
antlers :  there  shall  it  remain  until  he  is  a  free  man. 
Should  he  then  presume  to  demand  it,  or  to  aflSrm 
he  was  unlawfiilly  made  my  prisoner,  by  the  belt 
of  Saint  Christopher,  he  will  speak  to  one  who  hatb 
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nerer  lefued  to  meet  a  fi>e  on  foot  m  on  boneback^ 
alone  or  with  his  rsssals  at  his  back.'' 

The  Saxon  pisonen  were  acoc»dingly  xmnoveAf 
jnat  as  they  introduced  the  monk  Amfarose^  who 
appeared  to  be  in  great  pertorbation. 

^  This  is  the  real  Deus  wbUcum^  said  Wamba, 
as  he  passed  the  reverend  brother ;  ^  the  others 
were  but  counterfeits.'* 

^  Hdy  Mother  ^  said  the  monk,  as  he  address- 
ed the  assembled  knights,  '*  I  am  at  last  safe  and 
in  Christian  keefung.** 

''  Safe  thou  art,**  replied  De  Bracy ;  "^  and  for 
Christianity,  here  is  the  stout  Baron  Ranald 
Fnmt-de-Boeuf,  whose  utter  abomination  is  a  Jew ; 
and  the  good  Knight  Templar,  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  whose  trade  is  to  slay  Saracens— *If  these 
are  not  good  marks  of  Christianity,  I  know  no  other 
which  they  bear  about  them.** 

**  Ye  are  friends  and  allies  of  our  reverend  fiither 
in  God,  Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,''  said  the  monk, 
without  noticing  the  tone  of  De  Bracy's  reply ;  *^  ye 
owe  him  aid  both  by  knightly  faith  and  holy  cha- 
nty,— ^for  what  saith  the  blessed  Saint  Augustin, 
in  his  treatise  De  Civitate  Dei *" 

*'  What  saith  the  devil  r  interrupted  Front- 
de-Boeuf ;  *'or  rather  what  dost  &ou  say.  Sir 
Ptiest  ?  We  have  little  time  to  hear  texts  firom 
the  holy  Others." 

''  Simcta  Maria  /"  ejaculated  Father  Ambrose, 
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*'  him  {ttompt  to  ire  are  these  unhallowed  laymen  I 
-*— But  be  it  known  to  you^  bi^ve  knight^  that  oes- 
tain  murderous  caitiffs,  casting  bdiind  them  fear 
of  God,  and  leterenoe  of  his  diurdi,  and  not  re- 
garding the  bull  of  the  holy  see,  Si  quis,  wademte 
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*'  Biother  priest,"  said  the  Templar,  ''  all 
we  know  or  guess  at — tell  us  plainly,  is  thy  mas- 
ter, the  Prior,  made  prisoner,  and  to  whom  ?'" 

*':  Surely,"  said  Ambtose^  *^  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  Belial,  infesters  of  these  woods,  and 
contemners  of  the  holy  text,  *  Toudi  not  mine 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  nought,  of  evil.'" 

'*  Here  is  a  new  argumait  for  our  swords,  sirs  " 
said  Front-de^B^Buf,  turoing  to. his  companions; 
'*  and  so,  instead  of  reaching  us  any  assistance  the 
Prior  of  Jarvauh:  requests  aid  at  our  hands?  a 
man  is  well  helped  of  these  lazy  churchmen  when 
he  hath  most  to  do.— -But  speak  out,  priest,  and 
say  at  once,  what  doth  thy  master  expeet  from  us  ?^ 

**  So  please  you,"  said  Amlnrose,  **  violent,  hands 
having  been  imposed  on  my  reverend  superior,  cofr. 
trary  to  the  holy  ordinance  which  I  did  ali^ad|r 
quote,  and  the  men  of  Belial  having  rifled  his  mails 
and  budgets,  and  stripped  him  of  two  hundred 
marks  of  pure  refined  gold,  they  do  yet  demand  of 
him  a  large  sum  beside^  ere.  they  will  suffer  him  to 
depart  from  their  uncircumcised  hands.  Wherefore 
the  reverend  father  in  God  prays  you,  as  his  dear 
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fiiends,  to  rescue  him,  either  by  paying  down  the 
ransom  at  which  they  hold  him,  or  by  force  of  arras, 
at  your  best  discretion." 

''  The  foul  fiend  qnell  the  Prior  r  said  Front. 
de-Bceuf ;  *^  his  morning's  drai^ht  has  been  a  deep 
one.  When  did  thy  master  hear  of  a  Norman 
baron  unbuckUng  his  purse  to  relieve  a  churchman, 
whose  bags  are  ten  times  as  weighty  as  ours  ?-^ 
And  how  can  we  do  aoght  by  valour  to  free  him, 
that  are  cooped  up  here  by  ten  times  our  number, 
and  expect  an  assault  eveiy  moment  ?'* 
.  ^  And  that  was  what  I  was  about  to  tell  yon,** 
said  the  monk,  ''had  your  hastiness  allowed  rae 
time.  But,  God  help  me,  I  am  old,  and  these  foui 
onslaughts  distract  an  aged  man's  brain.  Nevex^ 
theless,  it  is  of  verity  that  they  assemble  a  camp, 
and  raise  a  bank  against  the  walls  of  this  easde.^ 

^  To  the  battlements !"  cried  De  Bracy,  ''  and 
let  us  mark  what  these  knaves  do  without  ;**  and 
so  saying,  he  opened  a  latticed  window  which  led 
to  a  sort  of  bartizan  or  projecting  balcony^  and  im- 
mediatdy  called  from  thence  to  those  in  the  apar^ 
ment — **  Saint  Dennis,  but  the  dd  lAonk  haih 
brought  true  tidings ! — ^Tliey  bring  forward  man^ 
telets  and  pavisses,*  and  the  archers  muster  on 


*  Mantelets  were  temporary  and  moveable  defencses  fermed 
of  planks,  under  cover  of  which  the  asaailanta  advanced  to  tiie 
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the  skirts  of  the  wood  like  a  dark  etoud  before  k 
hail-storm." 

Ranald  Front-de-Boeuf  also  looked  out  upon 
the  field,  and  immediatdy  snatdied  las  bugle ;  and, 
after  winding  a  long  and  loud  Mast,  commanded 
his  men  to  their  posts  on  the  walls. 

^  De  Bracy,  look  to  the  eastern  side^  where  tihe 
walls  are  lowest — ^Noble  Bois-Guilbert,  thy  trade 
hath  well  taught  thee  how  to  attack  and  defiend, 
look  thou  to  the  western  side— I  myself  will  take 
post  at  the  barbican;  Yet,  do  not  confine  your 
exertions  to  any  one  spot,  noble  fiiends ! — we  must 
this  day  be  everjrwfaere,  and  multiply  oursdyes^ 
were  it  possibly  so  as  to  carry  by  our  presence 
taicconr  and  relief  wherever  the  attadc  is  hottest 
Our  numbers  are  few,  but  activity  and  courage 
may  supply  that  defect,  since  we  have  only  to  do 
with  rascal  downs.** 

"^  But,  noble  knights,''  exdaimed  Father  Am- 
brose, amidst  the  bustle  and  confiision  occasioned 
by  the  preparations  fer  defence,  ^  will  none  of  ye 
hear  the  message  of  the  reverend  Father  in  God 
Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvauk  ?— I  beseedi  thee  to  hear 
m^  noble  Sn:  Reginald !" 


attadk  rf  fortified  plaoes  of  old.  Payines  were  a  species  of  large 
ahidds  ooveriBg  tbe  whole  person,  employed  on  the  same  o«> 
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*'  Go  patter  thy  petitions  to  heaven,^  said  the 
fierce  Norman,  ^^  for  we  on  earth  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  them*— Ho  !  there,  Ansehn !  see  thait 
seething  pitch  and  oil  are  ready  to  pour  on  the 
heads  of  these  audacious  traitors — ^Look  that  the 
cross-howmen  lack  not  bolts  * — ^Fling  abroad  my 
banner  with  the  old  bull's  head — ^the  knaves  shall 
soon  find  with  whom  they  have  to  do  this  day.** 

"  But,  noble  sir,**  continued  the  monk,  perseve* 
ring  in  his  endeavours  to  draw  attrition,  **  consider 
my  vow  of  obedience^  and  let  me  disdiarge  myself 
of  my  Superior's  errand.** 

**  Away  with  this  prating  dotard,"  said  Front- 
de-BoBuf,  *^  lock  him  up  in  the  chapel,  to  tell  his 
beads  till  the  broil  be  over.  It  will  be  a  new  thing 
to  the  saints  in  Torquilstone  to  hear  aves  and  pft- 
ters ;  they  have  not  been  so  honoured,  I  trow^  since 
they  were  cut  out  of  stone.*' 

''  Blaspheme  not  the  hdty  saints,  Sir  Ranald," 
said  De  Kracy,  ^  we  shall  have  need  of  their  aid 
to-day  befine  yon  rascal  rout  disband.** 

^  I  expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,"  said 
Front-de-B<Buf,  ^  unless  we  were  to  hurl  them 


*  The  bolt  was  the  arrow  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  croMi  hvw, 
•as  that  of  the  long-bow  was  called  a  shaft.  Hence  the  English 
proverb—^''  I  will  either  make  a  shaft  or  bolt  of  it,"  signifying 
a  determination  to  make  one  use  or  other  of  the  thing  spok^ 
of. 
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from  the  battlements  <m  the  heads  of  the  viUains. 
There  is  a  huge  lumbering  Saint  Christopher  yon- 
der, sufficient  to  bear  a  whole  company  to  the 
earth." 

The  Templar  had  in  the  meantime  been  looking 
out  on  the  proceedings  of  the  besiegers,  with  rather 
more  attention  than  the  brutal  Fro];)it-d&-B((euf,  or 
his  giddy  companioi^. 

"  By  the  faith  of  mine  order/*  he  said,  ^  these 
men  approach  with  more  toi^^  of  discipline  than 
could  have  been  judged,  however  they  come  by  it 
See  ye  how  dexterously  they  avail  themselves  of 
.every  cover  which  a  tree  or  bush  affords,  and  shun 
^a^posing  themsedves  to  the  shot  of  our  cross-bows  ? 
I  spy  neither  banner  nor  pennon  among  them,  and 
yet  will  I  gage  my  golden  chain,  that  they  are  led 
ma  by  some  noble  knight  or  gentleman,  skilful  in 
the  practice  of  wars." 

'*  I  espy  him,"  said  De  Boacy ;  '^  I  see  the  wa- 
ving «f  a  knight's  ^cDcst,  and  the  gleam  of  his  ar- 
mour. See  yon  taU  man  in  the  black  mail,  who  is 
bnuded  mardhalUng  the  &rther  troop  of  the  rascaille 
yeomen — ^By  Saint  Dennis,  I  hold  him  to  be  the 
same  whom  we  called  Le  Noir  Faineant^  who 
overthrew  thee,  Front-de-Bceuf^  in  the  lists  at 
Ashby." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf» 

^  £hat  he  comes  here  to  give  me  my  revenge.  Some 

hilding  fellow  he  must  be,  who  dared  not  stay  to 
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assert  his  daim  to  the  tourney  prize  which  chance 
had  assigned  him.  I  should  in  vain  have  sought 
for  him  where  knights  and  nobles  seek  their  foes, 
and  right  glad  am  I  he  hath  here  shewn  himself 
among  yon  villain  yeomanry .** 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy*s  immediate 
approach  cut  off  all  farther  discourse.  Each  knight 
repaired  to  his  post,  and  at  the  head  of  the  few  fol- 
lowers whom  they  were  able  to  muster,  and  who 
were  in  numbers  inadequate  to  defend  the  whole 
extent  of  the  walls,  they  awaited  with  calm  deter- 
mination the  threatened  assault 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

This  wanda*ing  raoe^  sever'd  from  other  men^ 
Boast  yet  their  interoourse  with  hdman  arts ; 
The  seas^  the  woods^  the  deserts  which  they  haunt. 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  secret  treasures ; 
And  unregarded  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  blossoms, 
Dispky  undream'd-of  powers  when  gather'd  by  them. 

The  Jew, 


Our  history  must  needs  retrograde  for  the  space 
of  a  few  pages,  to  inform  the  reader  of  certain  pas- 
sages material  to  his  understanding  the  rest  of  this 
important  narrative.  His  own  intelligence  may  in- 
deed have  easily  anticipated  that»  when  Ivanhoe 
sunk  down,  and  seemed  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  it  was  the  importunity  of  Rebecca  which 
prevailed  on  her  father  to  have  the  gallant  young 
warrior  transported  from  the  lists  to  the  house 
which  for  the  time  the  Jews  inhabited  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Ashby. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  persua- 
ded Isaac  to  this  step  in  any  other  circumstances, 
for  his  disposition  was  kind  and  gratefiiL    But  he 
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had  also  the  prejudices  and  scrupulous  timidity  of 
his  persecuted  people,  and  those  were  to  be  con* 
quered. 

**  Holy  Abraham  !"  he  exclaimed, "  he  is  a  good 
youth,  and  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  the  gore  trickle 
down  his  rich  embroidered  hacqueton,  and  his  corse- 
let of  goodly  price — but  to  carry  him  to  our  house ! 
-—damsel,  hast  thou  well  considered  ? — he  is  .  a 
Christian,  and  by  our  law  we  may  not  deal  with 
the  stranger  and  Gentile,  save  for  the  advantage  of 
our  commerce." 

**  Speak  not  so,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Rebec- 
ca;  ''we  may  not  indeed  mix  with  them  in  ban- 
quet and  in  jollity ;  but  in  wounds  and  in  misery, 
the  Gentile  becometh  the  Jew's  brother." 

**  I  would  I  knew  what  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Tudela  would  opine  on  it,"  replied  Isaac ; — ''  ne- 
vertheless, the  good  youth  must  not  bleed  to  death. 
Let  Seth  and  Reuben  bear  him  to  Ashby." 

''  Nay,  let  them  place  him  in  my  litter,"  said 
Rebecca, ''  1  will  mount  one  of  the  palfreys." 

*'  That  were  to  expose  thee  to  the  gaze  of  those 
dogs  of  Ishmael  and  of  Edom,"  whispered  Isaac, 
with  a  suspicious  glance  towards  the  crowd  of 
knights  and  squires.  But  Rebecca  was  already  bu- 
sied in  carrying  her  charitable  purpose  into  effect, 
and  listed  not  what  he  said,  until  Isaac,  seizing  the 
sleeve  of  her  mantle,  again  exclaimed  in  a  hurried 
voice — **  Beard  of  Aaron ! — ^what  if  the  youth  pe- 
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rish  I — if  he  die  in  our  custody^  shall  we  not  be 
held  guilty  of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  multitude  ?'* 

.  *^  He  will  not  die,  my  father,"  said  Rebecca, 
gently  extricating  herself  from  the  grasp  of  Isaac 
— **  he  will  not  die  unless  we  abandon  him,  and  if 
so,  we  are  indeed  answerable  for  his  blood  to  God 
and  to  man.** 

'*  Nay,"  said  Tsaac,  releasing  his  hold,  '*  it  grie« 
veth  me  as  much  to  see  the  drops  of  his  blood,  as 
if  they  were  so  many  golden  byzants.from  mine 
own  purse ;  and  I  well  know,  that  the  lessons  of 
Miriam,  daughter  of  the  Rabbi  Manasses  of  By* 
zantium,  whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  have  made  thee 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  that  thou  knowest 
the  craft  of  herbs,  and  the  force  of  elixirs.  There- 
fore, do  as  thy  mind  givedi  thee — ^thou  art  a  good 
damsel,  a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  and  a  song  of  re-* 
joicing  unto  me  and  unto  my  house,  and  unto  the 
people  of  my  fathers/' 

The  apprehensions  of  Isaac,  however,  were  not 
ill  founded ;  and  the  generous  and  gratefiil  bene- 
volence of  his  daughter  exposed  her,  on  her  return 
to  Ashby,  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert.  The  Templar  twice  passed  and  repassed 
them  on  the  road,  fixing  his  bold  and  ardent  look 
on  the  beautiftd  Jewess ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  consequences  of  the  admiration  which  her 
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ehanns  excited,  when  aeddent  threw  her  into  ibe 
power  of  that  unprincipled  voluptuary. 

Rebecca  lost  no  time  in  causing  the  patient  to 
be  transported  to  their  temporary  dwelling,  and 
proceeded  with  her  own  hands  to  examine  and  to 
bind  up  his  wounds.  The  youngest  reader  of  ro- 
mances and  rojnantic  ballads,  must  recollect  how 
often  the  females,  during  the  dark  ages  as  they 
are  called,  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  sur- 
gery, and  how  frequently  the  gallant  knight  sub- 
mitted the  wounds  of  his  person  to  her  cure,  whose 
eyes  had  yet  more  deeply  penetrated  his  heart. 

But  the  Jews,  both  male  and  female,  possessed 
and  practised  the  medical  sdence  in  all  its  branches, 
and  the  monarchs  and  powerful  barons  of  the  time 
frequently  committed  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
some  experienced  sage  among  this  despised  people, 
when  wounded  or  in  sickness.  The  aid  of  the  Jew- 
ish physicians  was  not  the  less  eagerly  sought  af- 
ter, though  a  general  belief  prevailed  among  the 
Christians,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins  were  deeply 
acquainted  with  the  occult  sciences,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  cabatistical  art,  which  had  its  name 
and  origin  in  the  studies  of  the  sages  of  Israel. 
Neither  did  the  Rabbins  disown  such  acquaintance 
with  supernatural  arts,  which  added  nothing  (for 
what  could  add  aught  ?)  to  the  hatred  with  which 
their  nation  was  regarded,  while  it  diminished  the 
contempt  with  which  that  malevolence  was  min- 
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gled.  A  Jewish  ma^daa  might  he  the  suhject  of 
equal  ahhorrence  with  a  Jewish  usurer,  hut  he  could 
not  he  equally  despised.  It  is  besides,  prohahle, 
considering  the  wonderful  cures  they  are  said  to 
have  performed,  that  the  Jews  possessed  some  se- 
crets of  the  healing  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
which,  with  the  exclusive  spirit  arising  out  of  their 
condition,  they  took  great  care  to  conceal  from  the 
Christians  amongst  whom  they  dwelt. 

TheheautifulReheccahadbeenheedfully  brought 
up  in  all  the  knowledge  proper  to  her  nation,  which 
her  apt  and  powerful  mind  had  retained,  arranged, 
and  enlarged,  in  the  course  of  a  progress  beyond 
her  years,  her  sex,  and  even  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  heal- 
ing art  had  been  acquired  under  an  aged  Jewess, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated  doc- 
tors, who  loved  Rebecca  as  her  daughter,  and  was 
believed  to  have  communicated  to  her  secrets^  which 
had  been  left  to  herself  by  her  sage  &ther  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
&te  of  Miriam  had  indeed  been  to  faU  a  sacrifice 
to  the  &naticism  of  the  times ;  but  her  secrets  had 
survived  in  her  apt  pupil. 

Rebecca,  thus  endowed  with  knowledge  as  with 
beauty,  was  universally  revered  and  admired  by  her 
own  tribe,  who  almost  regarded  her  as^  one  of  those 
gifted  women  mentioned  in  the  sacred  histdiy.  Her 
father  himself,  out  of  reverence  fo^  her  tftlents^ 
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which  involuntarily  mingled  itself  with  his  un- 
bounded affection,  permitted  the  maiden  a  greater 
liberty  than  was  usually  indulged  to  those  of  her 
sex  by  the  habits  of  their  people,  and  was,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  frequently  guided  by  her  opinion, 
even  in  preference  to  his  own. 

When  Ivanhoe  reached  the  habitation  of  Isaac, 
he  was  still  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  owing  to 
the  profuse  loss  of  blood  which  had  taken  place  du- 
ring his  exertions  in  the  lists.  Rebecca  examined 
the  wound,  and  having  applied  to  it  such  vulnerary 
remedies  as  her  art  prescribed,  informed  her  &ther 
that  if  fever  could  be  averted,  of  which  the  great 
bleeding  rendered  her  little  apprehensive,  and  if 
the  healing  balsam  of  Miriam  retained  its  virtue, 
there  was'  nothing  to  fear  for  his  guest's  life,  and 
that  he  might  with  safety  travel  to  York  with 
them  on  the  ensuing  day.  Isaac  looked  a  little 
blank  at  this  annunciation.  His  charity  would  will- 
ingly have  stopped  short  at  Ashby,  or  at  most 
would  have  left  the  wounded  Christian  to  be  tend- 
ed in  the  house  where  he  was  residing  at  present, 
with  an  assurance  to  the  Hebrew  to  whom' it  be- 
longed, that  all  expences  should  be  duly  discharged. 
To  this,  however,  Rebecca  opposed  many  reasons, 
of  which  we  shall  only  mention  two  that  had  pCi- 
culiar  weight  with  Isaac.  The  one  was,  that  she 
would  on  no  account  put  the  phial  of  precious  bal- 
sam into  the  hands  of  another  phyddan  even  of  her 
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own  tribe^  lest  timt  valuable  mystery  should  be  dis^ 
covered;  the  other,  that  this  wounded  kni^^t^ 
Wilfred  of  Ivatihoe^  was  a;n  intimate  favourite  of 
Richard  Coeur^e-Lion,  and  that,  in  case  the  mo- 
narch should  return,  Isaac,,  who  had  supplied  his 
brother  John  with  treasure  to  prosecute  his  rebel*- 
lious  purposes,  would  stand  in  no  small  need  of  a 
powerAil  protector  who  enjoyed  Richard's  &vour. 

**  Thou  art  speaking  but  sooth,  Rebecca,"  said 
Isaac,  giving  way  to  these  weighty  arguments — *^  it 
were  an  offending  of  Heaven  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  the  blessed  Miriam ;  for  the  good  which  Hea^ 
ven  giveth,  is  not  rashly  to  be  squandered  upon 
others,  whethar  it  be  talents  of  gold  and  shekels  of 
silver,  or  whether  it  be  the  secret  mysteries  of  a  wise 
physidan — ^assuredly  they  should  be  preserved  to 
those  to  whom  Providence  hath  vouchsafed  them. 
And  him  whom  the  Nazarenes  of  England  call 
the  Lion's  Heart,  assuredly  it  were  better  for  me 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  lion  of  Idumea 
than  into  his,  if  he  shall  have  got  assurance  of  my 
dealing  with  his  brother.  Wherefore  I  will  lend 
ear  to  thy  counsel,  and  this  youth  shall  journey 
.with  us  unto  York,  and  our  house  shall  be  as  a 
^ome  to  him  until  his  wounds  diall  be  healed.  And 
if  he  of  the  Lion  Heart  shall  return  to  the  land, 
as  is  now  noised  abroad,  thai  shall  this  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe  be  imto  me  as  a  wall  of  defence,  when  the 
king's  ^spleasure  shall  bum  high  against  thy  £ii^ 
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then  And  if  he  doth  not  return,  this  Wilfred  may 
natheless  repay  us  our  charges  when  he  shall  gain 
treasure  hy  the  strength  of  his  spear  and  of  his 
sword,  even  as  he  did  yesterday  and  this  day  alsa 
For  the  youth  is  a  good  youth,  and  keepeth  the  day 
which  he  appointeth,  and  restoreth  that  which  he 
borroweth,  and  sucooureth  the  Israelite,  even  the 
child  of  my  father's  house,  when  he  is  encompass* 
ed  by  strong  thieves  and  sons  of  Belial." 

It  was  not  until  evening  was  nearly  closed  that 
Ivanhoe  was  restored  to  consciousness  of  his  situa^ 
tion.  He  awoke  from  a  broken  slumber,  under  the 
confused  impressions  whidi  are  naturally  attendant 
on  the  recovery  from  a  state  of  insensibility.  He 
was  unable  for  some  time  to  recall  exactly  to  me- 
mory the  circumstances  which  had  preceded  his  &U 
in  the  lists,  or  to  make  out  any  connected  diain  of 
the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  upon  the 
yesterday.  A  sense  of  wounds  and  injury,  joined 
to  great  weakness  and  exhaustion,  was  mingled 
with  the  recollection  of  Uows  dealt  and  received, 
of  steeds  rushing  upon  each  other,  overthrowing 
and  overthrown — of  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms, 
and  all  the  heady  tumult  of  a  confrised  fight.  An 
effort  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  his  couch  was  in 
some  degree  successful,  although  rendered  difficult 
by  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  found  himself  in  a  room 
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magnificently  furnished,  but  having  cushions  in«> 
stead  of  chairs  to  rest  upon,  and  in  other  respects 
partaking  so  much  of  oriental  costume,  that  he 
began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not,  during  his 
sleep,  been  transported  back  again  to  the  land  of 
Palestine.  The  impression  was  increased,  when, 
the  tapestry  being  drawn  aside,  a  female  form, 
dressed  in  a  rich  habit,  which  partook  more  of  the 
eastern  taste  than  that  of  Europe,  glided  through 
the  door  which  it  concealed,  and  was  followed  by  a 
swarthy  domestic. 

As  the  wounded  knight  was  about  to  address 
this  fair  apparition,  she  imposed  silence  by  pladi^ 
her  slender  finger  upon  her  ruby  lips,  while  the 
attendant  approaching  him  proceeded  to  uncoyer 
Ivanhoe's  side,  and  the  lovely  Jewess  satisfied  her- 
self that  the  bandage  was  in  its  place,  and  the 
wound  doing  well.  She  performed  her  task  with 
a  graceful  and  dignified  simpUdty  and  modesty, 
which  might,  even  in  more  civilized  days,  have 
served  to  redeem  it  firom  whatever  might  seem  re- 
pugnant to  female  delicacy.  The  idea  of  so  young 
and  beautiful  a  person  engaged  in  attendance  on  a 
sick-bed,  or  in  dressing  the  wound  of  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent sex,  was  melted  away  and  lost  in  that  of  a 
beneficent  being  contributing  her  efiEectual.  aid  to 
relieve  p^n,  and  to  avert  the  stroke  of  death.  Re- 
becca's few  and  brief  directions  were  given  in  the 
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Hebrew  language  to  the  old  domestie;  and  he, 
who  had  been  frequently  her  assistant  in  similar 
cases,  obeyed  them  without  reply. 

The  accents  of  an  unknown  tongue,  however 
harsh  they  might  have  sounded  when  uttered  by 
another,  had,  coming  from  the  beautifrd  Rebecca, 
the  romantic  and  pleasing  effect  which  fancy  as- 
cribes to  the  charms  pronounced  by  some  benefi- 
cent fairy,  unintelligible,  indeed,  to  the  ear,  but, 
from  the  sweetness  of  utterance,  and  benignity  of 
aspect  which  accompanied  them,  touching  and  af- 
fecting to  the  heart.  Without  making  an  attempt 
at  fruther  question,  Ivanhoe  suffered  them  in  si- 
lence to  take  the  measures  they  thought  most  pro- 
per for  his  recovery;  and  it  was  not  until  those 
were  completed,  and  this  kind  physician  about  to 
retire,  that  his  curiosity  could  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed.—*" G^tle  maiden,"  he  b^;an  in  the  Ara- 
bian tongue,  with  which  his  eastern  travels  had 
rendered  him  £Eimiliar,  and  whidi  he  thought  most 
likely  to  be  understood  by  the  turban'd  and  caftan*d 
damsel  who  stood  before  him,  "  I  pray  you,  gentle 
maiden,  of  your  courtesy "" 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  fair  phyri- 
dan,  a  smile  which  she  could  scarce  suppress  dim- 
pling for  an  instant  a  face,  whose  general  expression 
was  that  of  contemplative  mdancholy.  "  I  am 
of  £ngl9nd,  Sir  Knight,  and  speak  the  English 
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tongue,  although  my  dress  and  my  Imeage  belong 
to  another  climate." 

''  Noble  damsel/' — again  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe 
began ;  and  again  Rebecca  hastened  to  interrupt 
him. 

^*  Bestow  not  on  me.  Sir  Knight,"  she  said, ''  the 
epithet  of  noble.  It  is  well  you  should  speedily 
know  that  your  haad-maiden  is  a  poor  Jewess,  the 
daughter  of  that  Isaac  of  York,  to  whom  you  were 
so  lately  a  good  and  kind  lord.  It  well  becomes 
him,  and  those  of  his  household,  to  render  to  you 
such  careful  tendance  as  your  present  state  neces- 
sarily demands." 

I  know  not  whether  the  fair  Rowena  would  have 
been  altogether  satisfied  with  the  species  of  emo- 
tion with  which  her  devoted  knight  had  hitherto 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  features,  and  fair  form,  and 
lustrous  eyes,  of  the  lovely  Rebecca ;  eyes  whose 
brilliancy  was  shaded,  and,  as  it  were,  mellowed, 
by  the  fringe  of  her  long  silken  eye-lashes,  and 
which  a  minsttd  would  have  compared  to  the  even- 
ing star  darting  its  rays  through  a  bower  of  jessa- 
mine. But  Ivanhoe  was  too  good  a  Catholic  to 
retain  the  same  class  of  feelings  towards  a  Jewess. 
This  Rebecca  had  foreseen,  and  for  this  very  pur- 
pose she  had  hastened  to  mention  her  &ther's  name 
and  lineage ;  yet — for  the  fair  and  wise  daughter 
of  Isaac  was  not  without  a  touch  of  female  weak- 
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ness, — she  could  not  but  fiigh  intemally  when  the 
glance  of  respectful  admiration,  not  altogether  un- 
mixed with  tenderness,  with  which  Ivanhoe  had 
hitherto  regarded  his  unknown  bene&ctress,  was 
exchanged  at  once  for  a  manner  cold,  composed, 
and  collected,  and  fraught  with  no  deeper  feeling 
than  that  which  expressed  a  grateful  sense  of  cour* 
tesy  received  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  one 
of  an  inferior  race.  It  was  not  that  Ivanhoe's  for- 
mer carriage  expressed  more  than  that  general  devo- 
tional homage  which  youth  always  pays  to  beauty ; 
yet  it  was  mortifying  that  one  word  should  operate 
as  a  spell  to  remove  poor  Rebecca,  who  could  not 
be  supposed  altogether  ignorant  of  her  title  to  such 
homage,  into  a  degraded  dass,  to  whom  it  could 
not  be  honourably  rendered. 

But  the  gentleness  and  candour  of  Rebecca's  na- 
ture imputed  no  fault  to  Ivanhoe  for  sharing  in  the 
universal  prejudices  of  his  age  and  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  £iir  Jewess,  though  sensible  her 
patient  now  regarded  her  bb  one  of  a  race  of  repro- 
bation, with  whom  it  was  disgraceful  to  hold  any 
beyond  the  most  necessary  intercourse,  ceased  not 
to  pay  the  same  patient  and  devoted  attention  to. 
his  safety  and  convalescence.  She  informed  him  of 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  removing  to  York, 
and  of  her  father's  resolution  to  transport  him  thi- 
ther, and  tend  him  in  his  own  house  until  his  health 
should  be  restored.  Ivanhoe  expressed  great  repug- 
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nance  to  this  plan,  which  he  grounded  on  unwill- 
ingness to  give  farther  trouble  to  his  benefistctors. 

**  Was  there  not,"  he  said,  "  in  Ashby,  or  near 
it,  some  Saxon  franklin,  or  even  some  wealthy  pea- 
sant, who  would  endure  the  burthen  of  a  wounded 
countryman's  residence  with  him  until  he  should 
be  again  able  to  bear  his  armour  ? — ^Was  there  no 
convent  of  Saxon  endowment,  where  he  oouH  be 
received  ? — Or  could  he  not  be  transported  as  far  as 
Burton,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  hospitality  with 
Waltheoff,  the  Abbot  of  St  Withold's,  to  whom 
he  was  related  ?" 

**  Any,  the  worst  of  these  harbourages,''  said  Re- 
becca, with  a  melancholy  smile,  **  would  imques- 
tionably  be  more  fitting  for  your,  residence  than 
the  abode  of  a  despised  Jew ;  yet,  Sir  Knight,  un- 
less you  would  dismiss  your  physician,  you  cannot 
change  your  lodging.  Our  nation,  as  you  well 
know,  can  cure  wounds,  though  we  deal  not  in  in- 
flicting them  ;  and  in  our  own  family,  in  particu- 
lar, are  secrets  which  have  been  handed  down  since 
the  days  of  Solomon,  and  of  which  you  have  aU~ 
ready  experienced  the  advantages.  NoNazarene— ^ 
I  crave  your  forgiveness — no  Christian  leach,  with- 
in the  four  seas  of  Britain,  could  enable  you  to  bear 
your  corslet  within  a  month." 

''  And  how  soon  wilt  thou  enable  me  to  brook 
it  ?"  said  Ivanhoe  impatiently. 
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**  Within  eight  days,  if  thou  wilt  be  patient  and 
conformable  to  my  directions,"  replied  Rebecca. 

"  By  Our  Blessed  Lady,"  said  Wilfred,  "  if  it 
be  not  a  sin  to  name  her  here,  it  is  no  time  for  me 
or  any  true  knight  to  be  bedridden ;  and  if  thou 
accomplish  thy  promise,  maiden,  I  will  pay  thee 
with  my  casque  full  of  crowns,  come  by  them  as  I 
may." 

*'  I  will  accomplish  my  promise,"  said  Rebecca, 
**  and  thou  shalt  bear  thine  armour  on  the  eighth 
day  from  hence,  if  thou  wilt  grant  me  but  one  boon 
in  the  stead  of  the  silver  thou  dost  promise  me." 

^  If  it  be  within  my  power,  and  such  as  a  true 
Christian  knight  may  grant  to  one  of  thy  people," 
replied  Ivanhoe,  **  I  will  grant  thy  boon  blithely 
and  thankfully."  , 

"  Nay,"  answered  Rebecca,  •*  I  will  but  pray  of 
thee  to  believe  henceforward  that  a  Jew  may  do 
good  service  to  a  Christian,  without  other  guerdon 
than  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Father,  who  made 
both  Jew  and  Gentile." 

*^  It  were  sin  to  doubt  it,  maiden,"  replied  Ivan- 
hoe ;  *'  and  I  repose  myself  on  thy  skill  without 
further  doubt  or  question,  well  trusting  you  will 
enable  me  to  bear  my  corslet  on  the  eighth  day. 
And  now,  my  kind  leach,  let  me  inquire  of  the 
news  abroad.  What  of  the  noble  Saxon  Cedric  and 

his  household  ? — ^what  of  the  lovely  Lady '' 

He  stopt,  as  if  unwilling  to  speak  Rowena's  name 
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in  the  house  of  a  Jew—'*  Of  her,  I  mean,  who  was 
named  Queen  of  the  tournament  ?" 

*'  And  who  was  selected  hy  you.  Sir  Knight,  to 
hold  that  dignity,  with  judgment  which  was  ad- 
mired as  much  as  your  valour,"  replied  Rebecca. 

The  blood  which  Ivanhoe  had  lost  did  not  pien 
vent  a  flush  from  crossing  his  cheek,  feeling  that 
.he  had  incautiously  betrayed  the  interest  he  had 
in  Rowena  by  the  awkward  attempt  he  had  made 
to  conceal  it. 

'^  It  was  less  of  her  1  would  speak,"  said  he, 
"  than  of  Prince  John  ;  and  I  would  fiiin  know 
somewhat  of  a  faithful  squire,  and  why  he  now 
attends  me  not  ?" 

*'  Let  me  use  my  authority  as  a  leach,"  answer- 
ed Rebecca, ''  and  enjoin  you  to  keep  silence,  and 
avoid  agitating  reflections,  whilst  I  apprise  you  of 
what  you  desire  to  know.  Prince  John  hath  broken 
off  the  tournament,  and  set  forward  in  all  haste  to- 
wards York,  with  the  nobles,  knights,  and  church- 
men of  his  party,  after  collecting  such  sums  as  they 
could  wring,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  from  those  who 
are  esteemed  the  wealthy  of  the  land.  It  is  said 
he  desi^s  to  assume  his  brother's  crown." 

**  Not  without  a  blow  struck  in  its  defence," 
said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself  upon  the  couch,  '*  if 
there  were  but  one  true  subject  in  England.  I  will 
flght  for  Richard's  title  with  the  best  of  them — 
ay,  one  to  two,  in  his  just  quarrel." 


15 
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**  But  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,"  said  Re- 
becca,  touching  his  shoulder  with  her  hand,  ^^  you 
must  now  observe  my  directions  and  remain  quiet." 

''  True,  maiden,"  said  Ivanhoe,  '*  as  quiet  as 
these  disquieted  times  will  permit — And  of  Ce- 
dric  and  his  househdd  ?" 

^*  His  steward  came  but  brief  while  since/'  said 
the  Jewess,  *^  panting  with  haste,  to  ask  my  father 
for  certain  moneys,  the  price  of  wool  the  growth  of 
Cedric's  flocks,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  Ce- 
dric  and  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  had  left  the 
Prince's  lodging  in  high  displeasure,  and  were 
about  to  set  forth  on  their  return  homeward." 

"  Went  any  lady  with  them  to  the  banquet  ?" 
said  Wilfred. 

"  The  Lady  Rowena,"  said  Rebecca,  answering 
the  question  with  more  precision  than  it  had  been 
asked--**^  The  Lady  Rowena  went  not  to  the 
Prince's  feast,  and^  as  the  steward  reported  to  us, 
she  is  now  on  her  journey  back  to  Rotherwood, 
with  her  guardian  Cedric  And  touching  your 
£sdthfiil  squire  Gurth    ■     " 

'*  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  knight,  *^  knowest  thou 
his  name  ? — But  thou  dost,"  be  immediately  add^ 
ed,  ^*  and  well  thou  mayst,  for  it  was  from  thy 
hand,  and,  as  I  think,  ham  thine  own  generosity 
of  spirit,  that  he  received  but  yesterday  a  hun- 
dred zecchins." 

''  Speak  not  of  that/'  said  Rebeeca,  blushing 

VOL.   I.  2  I 
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deeply ;  ^  I  see  how  easily  it  is  for  the  tongue  to 
betray  what  the  heart  would  gladly  conceal.** 

^  But  this  sum  of  gold,"  said  Ivanhoe,  gravely, 
''  my  honour  is  concerned  in  repaying  it  to  your 
fiither." 

''  Let  it  be  as  thou  wilt,**  said  Rebecca,  '*  when 
eight  days  have  passed  away ;  but  think  not,  and 
speak  not  now,  of  aught  that  may  retard  thy  re- 
covery.'* 

^'  Be  it  so,  kind  maiden,'*  said  Ivanhoe ;  ''  I 
were  most  ungrateful  to  dispute  thy  commands. 
But  one  word  of  the  fate  of  poor  Gurth,  and  I 
have  done  with  questioning  thee." 

^  I  grieve  to  tell  thee.  Sir  Knight,"  answered 
the  Jewess,  ^'  that  he  is  in  custody  by  the  order  €S 
Cedric.*' — And  then  observing  the  distress  which 
her  communication  gave  to  Wilfred,  she  instantly 
added,  '*  But  the  steward  Oswald  said,  that  if  no- 
thing occurred  to  renew  his  master's  displeasure 
against  him,  he  was  sure  that  Cedric  would  par- 
don Gurth,  a  faithful  serf,  and  one  who  stood  high 
in  favour,  and  who  had  but  committed  this  error 
out  of  the  love  that  he  bore  to  Cedric's  son.  And 
he  said,  moreover,  that  he  and  his  comrades,  and 
especially  Wamba  the  Jester,  were  resolved  to 
warn  Gurth  to  make  his  escape  by  the  way,  in  case 
Cedric's  ire  against  him  could  not  be  mitigated." 

'*  Would  to  God  they  may  keep  their  purpose  T 
said  Ivanhoe ;  **  but  it  seems  aa  if  I  were  destined 
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• 

to  bring  ruin  on  whomsoever  hath  shewn  kindness 
to  me — My  king,  by  whom  I  was  honoured  and 
distinguished,  thou  seest  that  the  brother  most 
indebted  to  him  is  raising  his  arms  to  grasp  his 
crown ; — ^my  regard  hath  brought  restraint  and 
trouble  on  the  fairest  of  her  sex ;— -and  now  my 
father  in  his  mood  may  slay  this  poor  bondsman, 
but  for  his  love  and  loyal  service  to  me — Thou 
seest,  maiden,  what  an  ill-fated  wretch  thou  dost 
labour  to  assist ;  be  wise,  and  let  me  go,  ere  the 
misfortunes  which  track  my  footsteps  like  slot- 
hounds,  shall  involve  thee  also  in  their  pursuit." 

*•  Nay,"  said  Rebecca,  "  thy  weakness  and  thy 
grief.  Sir  Knight,  make  thee  miscalculate  the  pur- 
poses of  Heaven.  Thou  hast  been  restored  to  thy 
country  when  it  most  needed  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  hand  and  a  true  heart,  and  thou  hast  hum* 
bled  the  pride  of  thine  enemies  and  those  of  thy 
king,  when  their  horn  was  most  highly  exalted ; 
and  for  the  evil  which  thou  hast  sustained,  seest 
thou  not  that  Heaven  has  raised  thee  a  helper  and 
a  physidan,  even  among  the  most  despised  of  the 
land  ? — ^Therefore  be  of  good  courage,  and  trust 
that  thou  art  preserved  for  some  marvel  which  thine 
arm  shall  work  before  this  people.  Adieu — and 
having  taken  the  medicine  which  I  shall  send  thee 
by  the  hand  of  Reuben,  compose  thyself  again  to 
rest,  that  thou  mayst  be  the  more  able  to  endure 
the  journey  on  the  succeeding  day." 
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Ivanhoe  wafi  convinced  by  the  reafloning^  und 
obeyed  the  directions  of  Rebecca.  The  draught 
which  Reuben  administered  was  of  a  sedative  and 
narcotic  quality^  and  secured  the  patient  sound 
and  undisturbed  slumbers.  In  the  morning  his 
kind  physician  found  him  entirely  free  from  fever* 
ish  symptom^f  and  fit  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a 
joutney. 

He  was  deposited  in  the  horse-litter  which  had 
brought  him  from  the  Usts,  and  every  precaution 
taken  for  his  travelling  with  ease.  In  one  drcum* 
stance  only  even  the  entreaties  of  Rebecca  were 
unable  to  secure  sufficient  attention  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  wounded  knight.    Isaac,  like  the 
enriched  traveller  of  Juvenal's  tenth  satire,  had 
ever  the  fear  of  robbery  before  his  eyes,  conscious 
that  he  would  be  alike  accounted  fair  game  by  the 
marauding  Norman  noble,  and  by  the  Saxon  out- 
law.   He  therefore  journeyed  at  a  great  rate,  and 
made  short  halts,  and  shorter  repasts,  so  that  he 
passed  by  Cedric  and  Athelstane  who  had  several 
hours  the  start  of  him,  but  who  had  been  deUyed 
by  their  protracted  feasting  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Withold*&    Yet  such  waa  the  virtue  of  Miriam's 
balsam,  or  such  the  strength  of  Ivanhoe's  constitu- 
taon,  that  he  did  not  sustain  from  the  hurried  jour- 
ney that  inconveniaice  which  his  kind  physician 
had  apprehended* 
In  another  point  <^  view,  however,  the  Jew's 
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haste  proved  somewhat  more  than  good  speed. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  insisted  on  travelling, 
bred  several  disputes  between  him  and  the  party 
whom  he  had  hired  to  attend  him  as  a  guard. 
These  men  were  Saxons,  and  not  free  by  any  means 
from  the  national  love  of  ease  and  good  living  whidi 
the  Normans  stigmatized  as  laziness  and  gluttony. 
Reversing  Shylock*s  position,  they  had  accq>ted 
the  employment  in  hopes  of  feeding  upon  the 
wealthy  Jew,  and  were  very  much  displeased  when 
they  found  themselves  disappointed,  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  insisted  on  their  proceeding.  They 
remonstrated  also  upon  the  risk  of  damage  to  their 
horses  by  these  forced  marches.  Finally,  there  arose 
betwixt  Isaac  and  his  satellites  a  deadly  feud,  con- 
cerning the  quantity  of  wine  and  ale  to  be  allowed 
for  consumption  at  each  meal.  And  thus  it  bap- 
pened,  that  when  the  alarm  of  danger  approached, 
and  that  which  Isaac  feared  was  likely  to  come  up- 
on him,  he  was  deserted  by  the  discontented  mer- 
cenaries on  whose  protection  he  had  relied,  with- 
out using  the  means  necessary  to  secure  their  at- 
tachment. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  the  Jew,  with  his 
daughter  and  her  wounded  patient,  were  found  by 
Cedric,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  and  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  th^  power  of  De  Bracy  and  his  con- 
federates. Little  notice  was  at  &st  taken  of  the 
horse^litter,  and  it  might  have  remained  behind  but 
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for  the  curiosity  of  De  Bracy,  who  looked  into  it 
under  the  impression  that  it  might  contain  the  ob- 
ject of  his  enterprize,  for  Rowena  had  not  unveiled 
herself.  But  De  Bracy's  astonishment  was  consi- 
derable, when  he  discovered  that  the  litter  contain- 
ed a  wounded  man,  who,  conceiving  himself  to  have 
fallen  into  the  power  of  Sax^n  outlaws,  with  whom 
his  name  might  be  a  protection  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe. 

The  ideas  of  chivalrous  honour,  which,  amidst 
his  wildness  and  levity,  never  utterly  abandoned 
De  Bracy,  prohibited  him  from  doing  the  knight 
any  injury  in  his  defenceless  condition,  and  equal- 
ly interdicted  his  betraying  him  to  Front-de-Bceu^ 
who  would  have  had  no  scruples  to  put  to  death, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  rival  claimant  of  the 
feof  of  Ivanhoe.  On  the  other  hand,  to  liberate  a 
rival  preferred  by  the  Lady  Rowena,  as  the  events 
of  the  tournament,  and  indeed  Wilfred's  previous 
banishment  from  his  father's  house,  had  made  mat- 
ter of  notoriety,  was  a  pitch  far  above  the  flight  of 
De  Bracy's  generosity.  A  middle  course  betwixt 
good  and  evil  was  all  which  he  found  himself  capa- 
ble of  adopting,  and  he  commanded  two  of  his  own 
squires  to  keep  dose  by  the  litter,  and  to  suffer  no 
one  to  approach  it.  If  questioned,  they  were  di- 
rected by  their  master  to  say,  that  the  empty  litter 
of  the  Liady  Rowena  was  empbyed  to  transport 
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one  of  their  oomrades  who  had  heen  wounded  in 
the  scuffle.  On  arriving  at  Torquilstone,  while  the 
Knight  Templar  and  the  lord  of  that  castle  were 
each  intent  upon  their  own  schemes^  the  one  on  the 
Jew's  treasure^  and  the  other  on  his  daughter,  De 
Bracy's  squires  conveyed  Ivanhoe,  still  under  the 
name  of  a  wounded  comrade,  to  a  distant  apartment. 
This  explanation  was  accordingly  returned  hy  De 
Bracy's  squires  to  Front-de-Boeuf,  when  he  ques- 
tioned them  why  they  did  not  make  fpr  the  battle- 
ments upon  the  alarm. 

**  A  wounded  companion  !"  he  replied  in  great 
wrath  and  astonishment.  **  No  wonder  that  churls 
and  yeomen  wax  so  pre8um|)tuous  as  even  to  lay 
leaguer  before  castles,  and  that  clowns  and  swine- 
herds send  defiances  to  nobles^  since  men-at-arms 
have  turned  sick  men's  nurses,  and  Free  Compa- 
nions are  grown  keepers  of  dying  folk's  curtaing, 
when  the  castle  is  about  to  be  assailed. — ^To  the 
battlements,  ye  loitering  villains  !"  he  exclaimed, 
raising  his  stentorian  voice  till  the  arches  around 
rung  again,  **  to  the  battlements,  or  I  will  splinter 
your  bones  with  this  truncheon  !" 

The  men  sulkily  replied,  **  that  they  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  go  to  the  battlements,  pro- 
viding Front-de-Boeuf  would  bear  them  out  with 
their  master,  who  had  commanded  them  to  tend 
the  dying  man." 

**  The  dying  man,  knaves  !**  rgoined  the  Baron ; 
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**  I  promise  thee  we  shall  all  be  dying  men  -an 
we  stand  not  to  it  the  more  stoutly.  But  I  will 
rdieve  the  guard  upon  this  caitiff  companion  of 
fours. — ^Here,  Urfried — ^hag — ^fiend  of  a  Saxon 
witch — ^hearest  me  not  ? — ^tend  me  this  bed-ridden 
fellow,  ance  he  must  needs  be  tended,  whilst  these 
knaves  use  their  weapons.— *Here  be  two  arblasts, 
comrades,  with  windlaces  and  quarrells* — to  the 
barbican  with  you,  and  see  you  drive  each  bolt 
through  a  Saxon  brain." 

The  men,  who,  like  most  of  their  description, 
were  fond  of  enterprize  and  detested  inaction,  went 
joyiuUy  to  the  scene  of  danger  as  they  were  com* 
manded,  and  thus  the  charge  of  Ivanhoe  was  trans- 
ferred to  Urfiried,  or  Ulrica.  But  she,  whose  brain 
was  burning  with  remembrance  of  injuries  and  with 
bopes  of  vengeance,  was  readily  induced  to  devolve 
upon  Rebecca  the  care  of  her  patient. 


*  The  arblast  was  a  cross-bow^  the  windlaoe  the  machine 
used  in  bending  that  weapon^  and  the  quarrel]^  so  called  from 
its  square  or  diamond-shaped  head^  was  the  bolt  adapted  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ascend  the  watch-tower  yonder,  valiant  aoldierj 
Look  on  the  fields  and  say  how  goes  the  hattle. 

ScHiLLE&'s  Maid  of  Orleans. 

A  MOMENT  of  peril  is  often  also  a  moment  of 
open-hearted  kindness  and  affection.  We  are 
thrown  off  our  guard  by  the  general  agitation  of 
our  feelings,  and  betray  the  intensity  of  those, 
which,  at  more  tranquil  moments,  our  prudence 
at  least  conceals,  if  it  cannot  altogether  suppress 
them.  In  finding  herself  once  more  by  the  aide  of 
Ivanhoe,  Kebecca  was  astonished  at  the  keen  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  which  she  experienced,  even  in  a 
moment  when  all  around  them  both  was  danger,  if 
not  despair.  As  she  felt  his  pulse,  and  inquired 
afier  his  health,  there  was  a  softness  in  her  touch 
and  in  her  accents,  implying  a  kinder  interest  than 
die  would  herself  have  been  pleased  to  have  volun- 
tarily expressed.  Her  voice  Mtered  and  her  hand 
trembled,  and  it  was  only  the  cold  question  of  Ivan- 
hoe, "  Is  it  you,  gentle  maiden  ?"  which  recalled 
her  to  herself,  and  reminded  her  the  sensations 
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which  Bhe  felt  were  not  and  could  not  be  mutuaL 
A  sigh  escaped,  but  it  was  scarce  audible ;  and  the 
questions  which  she  put  to  the  knight  concerning 
his  state  of  health  were  put  in  the  tone  of  calm 
friendship.  Ivanhoe  answered  her  hastily  that  he 
was,  in  point  of  health,  as  well,  and  better  than  he 
could  have  expected — **  Thanks,"  he  said,  *'  dear 
Rebecca,  to  thy  helpful  skilL" 

**  He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca,"  said  the  maiden 
to  herself  *^  but  it  is  in  the  cold  and  careless  tone 
which  ill  suits  the  word.  His  war-horse — his 
hunting  hounds  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  despi- 
sed Jewess." 

**  My  mind,  gentle  maiden,"  continued  Ivanhoe, 
**  is  more  disturbed  by  anxiety,  than  my  body  with 
pain.  From  the  speeches  of  these  men  who  were 
my  warders  just  now,  I  learn  that  I  am  a  prisoner, 
and,  if  I  judge  aright  of  the  loud  hoarse  voice  which 
even  now  dispatched  them  hence  on  some  military 
duty,  I  am  in  the  castle  of  Front*de^Boeuf — If  bo, 
how  will  this  end,  or  how  can  I  protect  Rowena 
and  my  father  ?" 

*'  He  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess,"  said  Re- 
becca, internally ;  **  yet  what  is  our  portion  in  him, 
and  how  justly  am  I  punished  by  Heaven  for  let- 
ting my  thoughts  dwell  upon  him  !"  She  hastened 
after  this  brief  self-accusation  to  give  Ivanhoe  what 
information  she  could ;  but  it  amounted  only  to 
this,  that  the  Templar  Bois-Guilbert,  and  the  Ba- 
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ron  Front-de-Bceu^  were  ocnhinaiiders  within  the 
castle ;  that  it  was  beleaguered  from  without,  but 
by  whom  she  knew  not.  She  added,  that  there  was 
a  Christian  priest  within  the  castle  who  might  be 
possessed  of  more  information. 

*'  A  Christian  priest,"  said  the  knight,  joyfully ; 
**  fetch  him  hither,  Rebecca,  if  thou  canst — say  a 
sick  man  desires  his  ghostly  counsel-^^y  what  thou 
wilt,  but  bring  him — something  I  must  do  Or  at« 
tempt,  but  how  can  I  determine  until  I  know  how 
matters  stand  without  ?" 

Rebecca,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Ivan- 
hoe,  made  that  attempt  to  bring  Cedric  into  the 
wounded  Knight's  chamber,  which  was  defeated  as 
we  have  already  seen  by  the  interference  of  Urfried, 
who  had  been  also  on  the  watch  to  intercept  the 
supposed  monk.  Rebecca  retired  to  communicate 
to  Ivanhoe  the  failure  of  her  errand. 

They  had  not  much  leisure  to  regret  the  failure 
of  this  source  of  intelligence,  or  to  contrive  by  what 
means  it  might  be  supplied ;  for  the  noise  within 
the  castlo,  occasioned  by  the  defensive  preparations 
which  had  been  considerable  for  some  time,  now 
increased  into  tenfold  bustle  and  clamour.  The 
heavy,  yet  hasty  step  of  the  men-at-arms,  traversed 
the  battlements,  or  resounded  on  the  narrow  and 
winding  passages  and  stairs  which  led  to  the  various 
bartisans  and  points  of  defence.  The  voices  of  the 
knights  were  heard,  animating  their  followers,  or 
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directing  means  of  defenoe,  while  their  commands 
were  often  drowned  in  the  clashing  of  armour,  or 
the  clamorous  shouts  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
Tremendous  as  these  sounds  were,  and  yet  more 
terrihle  from  the  awful  ev^nt  which  they  presaged, 
there  was  a  sublimity  mixed  with  them,  which 
Rebecca's  high-toned  mind  could  feel  even  in  diat 
moment  of  terror.  Hef  eye  kindled,  although  the 
blood  fled  from  her  cheeks ;  and  there  was  a  strong 
mixture  of  fear,  and  of  a  thrilling  sense  of  the  su- 
blime, as  she  repeated,  half  whispering  to  hecsdf, 
half  speaking  to  her  companion,  the  sacred  text, — 
**  The  quiver  rattleth — the  glittering  spear  and 
the  shield — the  noi£ie  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing. 

But  Ivanhoe  was  like  the  war-horse  of  that  su- 
blime passage,  glowing  with  impatience  at  his  in- 
activity, and  with  his  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the 
affray  of  which  these  sounds  were  the  introduction. 
"  If  1  could  but  drag  myself,"  he  said,  "  to  yonder 
window,  that  I  might  see  how  this  brave  game  is 
like  to  go — J£  I  had  but  bow  to  shoot  a  shaft,  or 
battle-axe  to  strike  were  it  but  a  single  blow  for  our 
deliverance  ! — It  is  ia  vain — ^it  is  in  vain — I  am 
alike  nerveless  and  weaponless." 

''  Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,"  answered  Re- 
becca, *'  the  sounds  have  ceased  of  a  sudden — it  may 
be  they  join  not  battle." 

"  Thou  kndwest  nought  of  it,"  said  Wilfred, 
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impatiently ;  "  this  dead  p^use  only  shews  that 
the  men  are  at  their  posts  on  the  walls^  and  expect- 
ing an  instant  attack  ;  what  we  have  heard  was 
but  the  distant  muttering  of  the  storm — it  will 
burst  anon  in  all  its  fury. — Could  I  but  reach  yon- 
der window !" 

**  Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt, 
noble  knight,"  replied  his  attendant.  Observing 
his  extreme  solicitude,  she  firmly  added,  *^  I  myself 
will  stand  at  the  lattice,  and  describe  to  you  as  I 
can  what  passes  without." 

"  You  must  not— you  shall  not !"  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe ;  **  each  lattice,  each  aperture,  will  be  soon 
a  mark  for  the  archers ;  some  random  shaft ^" 

*'  It  shall  be  welcome,"  murmured  Rebecca,  as 
with  firm  pace  she  ascended  two  or  three  steps 
which  led  to  the  window  of  which  they  spoke. 

**  Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca !"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
« this  is  no  maiden's  pastime-*— do  not  expose  thy- 
self to  wounds  and  death,  and  render  me  for  ever 
miserable  for  having  given  the  occasion ;  at  least, 
cover  thyself  with  yonder  ancient  buckler,  and 
shew  as  little  of  your  person  at  the  lattice  as  may 
be." 

Following  with  wonderfol  promptitude  the  di- 
rectiohs  of  Ivanhoe,  and  availing  herself  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  large  ancient  shield,  which  she  pla- 
ced against  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  Rebec- 
ca, with  a  tolerable  security  to  herself,  could  wit- 
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ness  part  of  what  was  passing  without  the  castle, 
and  report  to  Ivanhoe  the  preparations  which  the 
assailants  were  making  for  the' storm.   Indeed  the 
situation  which  she  thus  obtained  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  this  purpose,  because,  being  placed 
on  an  angle  of  the  main  building,  Rebecca  could 
not  only  see  what  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  castle,  but  also  commanded  a  view  of  the  out- 
work likely  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  meditated 
assault.  It  was  an  exterior  fortification  of  no  great 
height  or  strength,  intended  to  protect  the  postern- 
gate,  through  which  Cedric  had  been  recently  dis- 
missed by  Front-de-Boeuf.    The  castle  moat  divi- 
ded this  species  of  barbican  firom  the  rest  of  the 
fortress,  so  that,  in  case  of  its  being  taken,  it  was 
easy  to  cut  off  the  commimication  with  the  main 
building,  by  withdrawing  the  temporary  bridge. 
In  the  outwork  was  a  sally-port  corresponding  to 
the  postern  of  the  castle,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  palisade.    Rebecca  could  ob- 
serve, from  the  number  of  men  placed  for  the  de- 
fence of  this  post,  that  the  besi^e4  entertained 
apprehensions  for  its  safety ;  and  from  the  muster- 
ing of  the  assailants  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite 
to  the  outwork,  it  seemed  no  less  plain  that  it  had 
been  selected  as  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to 
Ivanhoe»  and  added,  '*  The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem 
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lined  with  archers^  although  only  a  few  are  advan- 
ced from  its  ^k  sh)adow." 

''  Under  what  banner  ?"  asked  Ivanhoe. 

^*  Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe/ 
answered  Rebecca. 

''  A  singular  novelty/'  muttered  the  knight,  *'  to 
advance  to  storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or 
banner  displayed. — Seest  thou  who  they  be  that  act 
as  leaders  ?*' 

:>  **  A  knighty  dad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most 
conspicuous/'  said  the  Jewess ;  *'  he  alone  ii^  armed 
from  head  to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  all  around  him." 

''  What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ?"  re- 
plied Ivanhoe. 

**  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  pad- 
lock painted  blue  on  the  black  shield." 

**  A  fetterlock  and  shackle-bolt  azure,"  said 
Ivanhoe ;  **  I  know  not  who  may  bear  the  device, 
but  well  I  ween  it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Canst 
thou  not  see  the  motto  ?" 

'*  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,"  replied 
Rebecca ;  **  but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon 
his  shield,  it  shews  as  I  tell  you." 

**  Seem  there  no  other  leaders  ?"  exclaimed  the 
anxious  inquirer. 

**  None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold 
from  this  station,"  said  Rebecca,  **  but,  doubtless, 
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the  other  sidq  of  the  castle  is  also  assailed.  They 
seem  even  now  preparing  to  advance. — God  of  Zioo, 
protect  US  ! — What  a  dreadful  sight ! — ^Those  who 
advance  first  bear  huge  shields,  and  defences  made 
of  plank  ;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows  a» 
they  come  on. — ^They  raise  their  bows ! — God  of 
Moses,  forgive  the  creatures  thou  hast  made !" 

Her  description  was  here  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  signal  for  assault,  which  was  given  by  the 
blast  of  a  shrill  bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a 
flourish  of  the  Korman  trumpets  from  the  battle- 
ments, which,  mingled  with  the  deep  and  lioUow 
clang  of  the  nakers,  (a  species  of  kettledrum,) 're- 
torted in  notes  of  defiance  the  challenge  of  the  ene- 
my. The  shouts  of  both  parties  augmented  the 
fearful  din,  the  assailants  crying,  **  Saint  George 
for  merry  England  !"  and  the  Kormans  answering 
them  with  cries  of  **  En  avant  De  Bracy  ! — 
Beav^seant !  Beau-seant  l—^Front^-Bcmf  a  la 
repousse  r  according  to  the  war-cries  of  their  dif- 
ferent commanders. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
assailants  were  met  by  an  equally  vigorous  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  The  archers,  trained 
by  their  woodland  pastimes  to  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  long  bow,  shot,  to  use  the  appropriate 
phrase  of  the  time,  so  **  wholly  together,"  that  no 

10 
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point  at  whtdi  a  defender  cx>uld  ishew  the  lesst  part 
of  his  person,  escaped  their  cloth-yard  shafts.  By 
this  heavy  discharge,  which  continued  as  thick  and 
sharp  as  hail,  while,  notwithstanding^  every  arrow 
had  its  individual  aim,  and  flew  hy  scores  together 
against  each  embrasure  and  opening  in  the  parapets^ 
as  well  as  at  every  window  where  a  defender  either 
occasionally  had  post,  or  might  be  suspected  to  be 
stationed, — ^by  this  sustained  discharge,  two  or  three 
of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  several  others  wound- 
ed. But,  confident  in  their  armour  of  proof,  and  in 
the  coyer  which  their  situation  afforded,  the  follow^* 
ers  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  his  aUies,  shewed  an  ob- 
stinacy in  defence  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the 
attack,  and  replied  with  the  discharge  of  their  large 
cross-bows,  as  well  as  with  their  long  bows,  slings^ 
and  other  missile  weapons,  to  the  dose  and  conti- 
nued shower  of  arrows ;  and,  as  the  assailants  were 
necessarily  but  indifferently  protected,  did  consider- 
ably more  damage  than  they  received  at  their  hand. 
The  whizzing  of  shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides, 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  shouts  which  arose 
when  either  side  inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable 

l0B8» 

**  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  monk,'' 
exclaimed  Ivanhoe^  *^  while  the  game  that  gives  me 
freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the  hand  of 
others  ! — Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind 
maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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the  ardien  beneath^ — ^Look  out  onee  more,  and  tdi 
me  if  they  yet  advance  to  tiie  stonn.** 

With  patient  ooun^  strengthened  by  the  in* 
terval  whidi  ahe  had  employed  in  mental  devotian^ 
Rebecca  again  took  post  at  the  lattioe,  flhdtering 
herself,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  fram  be- 
neath. 

'*  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?*"  again  demand* 
ed  the  wounded  knight. 

^  Nothing  but  the  doud  of  arrows  flying,  so  thick 
as  todazsde  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmmi  who 
shoot  them." 

'*  That  cannet  endiue/'  said  Ivanhoe ;  *'  if  they 
press  not  right  on  to  eaxry  the  castle  by  pure  force 
of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little  against 
stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  Knight 
of  the  Fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he 
bears  himself;  ftr  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  S6L 
lowers  heJ* 

^  I  see  him  not,''  said  Rebecca. 

'*  Foul  cnven  \^  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  ^*  does  he 
blench  firom  the  lidm  when  the  wind  Uows  hi|^ 
est?- 

*'  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !"  said  Re* 
becca,  ^  I  see  him  now ;  he  lead^  a  body  of  men 
dose  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican.*-— 


*  Every  Gothic  castle  a&d  city  had,  beyond  the  outer-waDs, 
fortification  oompoeed  of  palifladeB,  caOed-  the  barriersy  ivitidli 
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'I%ey  pull  down  the  pike  and  palisades ;  they  hew 
ibvnathe  barrien  with  axes. — His  highbkck  plume 
floats  abroad  #yer  the  throng,  like  a  rayen  over  the 
£dd  ix£  the  skiin«--^They  have  made  a  breach  in  the 
barriers — they  lUsh  in — ^they  aze  thrust  back  !— 
Frofit<b-B«if  heads  the  defisnders,  I  see  his  gi- 
ipantic  htm  above  the  press.  Th^  thioi^  again 
io  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand 
and  man  to  man.  God  of  Jacob  1  it  is  the  meeting 
of  two  fierce  tides — the  oonfliet  of  two  oceans  mo* 
ved  by  adverse  winds." 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  aa  if  un- 
able longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  temUe. 

**  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,*'  said  Ivanhoe, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  her  retiring ;  **  the  archery 
must  in  some  d^;iee  have  ceased,  since  they  are 
now  fighting  hand  to  hand — ^Lodc  again,  there  is 
now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  ^'  Holy  prophets  of  the  law ! 
Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand 
to  hand  on  the  breadi,  amid  the  roar  of  their  fol- 
lowers, who  watch  the  progressof  the  strife— Heaven 


were  often  the  floene  of  severe  skirmuhes,  as  these  must  neoes* 
sarily  be  carried  before  the  walls  themselves  oould  be  24)proach- 
ed.  Many  ef  those  valiant  feats  of  arms  which  adorn  the  chi* 
vahroin  pages  of  Fmissart  took  place  at  the  harriers  of  beneged- 
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strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the 
captive  !"  She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  ex- 
claimed, ''  He  is  down ! — ^he  is  down  !** 

"  Who  is  down  ?'*  cried  Ivanhoe ;  "  for  our  dear 
Lady's  sake,  tell  me  which  has  &llen  ?** 

*'  The  Black  Knight,**  answered  Rebecca,  faint- 
ly ;  then  instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  ea- 
gerness— **  But  no — but  no  ! — the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed ! — ^he  is  on  foot  again,  and 
fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his 
single  arm — His  sword  is  broken — ^he  snatches  an 
axe  from  a  yeoman — ^he  presses  Front^e-Bceuf 
with  blow  on  blow — ^The  giant  stoops  and  totters 
like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the  woodman — ^he 
fells— he  falls  !•* 

"  Front-de-Boeuf !"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

*'  Front-de-Boeuf,'*  answered  the  Jewess ;  **  his 
men  rush  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty 
Templar — their  united  force  compels  the  champion 
to  pause — ^They  drag  Front-de-Boeuf  within  the 
walls." 

**  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they 
not  ?"  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have — they  have — and  they  press  the 
besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall;  some  plant 
ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavour  to 
ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go 
atones,  be^ms,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heiidsy 
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and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear, 
fresh  men  supply  thdr  places  in  the  assault — Great 
God !  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that 
it  should  be  thus  cruelly  de&ced  by  the  hands  of 
their  brethren  V* 

*'  Think  not  of  that,**  replied  Ivanhoe ;  ^  this  is 
no  time  for  such  thoughts. — ^Who  yield  ? — ^wha 
push  their  way  ?'* 

**  The  ladders  are  thrown-down,**  replied  Rebec* 
ca,  shuddering ; ''  the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under 
them  like  crushed  reptiles — ^The  besieged  have  the 
better." 

**  Saint  Greorge  strike  for  us !"  said  the  knight ; 
'*  do  the  fidse  yeomen  give  way  ?" 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  them- 
selves right  yeomanly — the  Black  Knight  op- 
proaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thun- 
dering blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them 
above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle — Stones 
and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  champions- 
he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle- 
down or  feathers.** 

**  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,'*  said  Ivanhoe,  raising 
himself  joyfully  on  his  couch,  "  methought  there 
was  but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such 
a  deed.** 

*^  The  postern  gate  shakes,*'  continued  Rebecca ; 
**  it  crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they 
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rush  in*— the  oai-work  is  won — Oh  God  !--»they 
hurl  the  ddEenders  firom  the  battlements — ^they 
throw  them  into  the  moat — O  men,  if  ye  be  indeed 
men,  spare  tiiem  that  can  resist  no  longer  T 

**  The  bridge — ^the  bridge  whidi  communicates 
with  the  eastle-^have  they  won  that  pass?*  ex- 
elaimed  Ivanhoe* 

**  No/*  replied  Rebecca,  *'  the  Templar  has  de- 
stroyed the  phmk  on  which  they  crossed — ^few  of 
the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  casde-^ 
the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  &te  of 
the  others — Alas !  I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
)ook  upon  Yictory  than  upon  battle." 

**  What  do  they  now,  maid^i  ?'*  said  Ivanhoe ; 
**  look  forth  yet  again — ^this  is  no  time  to  faint  at 
bloodshed.** 

''  It  18  over  for  the  time,**  said  Bebeoca;  ^'  our 
fiioids  stiengthen  themselves  within  the  out-work 
which  they  have  mastered,  and  it  aflEbrds  them  so 
good  a  shelter  firom  the  &emen*s  shot,  that  the  gar* 
xison  only  bestow  a  &w  bolts  on  it  firom  interval  to 
interval,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than  effectually  to 
injure  them*** 

''  Our  fiiends,**  said  Wilfred,  '^  will  smely  not 
abandon  an  enterpriae  so  gloriously  b^gun  and  so 
happily  attained — O  no !  I  will  put  my  fiuth  in  the 
good  knight  whose  axe  has  rent  heart»of-4>ak  and 
bars  of  iron. — Singular,*'  he  again  muttered  to  him«* 
self,  "  if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed  of  sucli 


derring-do,* — a  fetter-lock^  and  a  dbadcki^bolt  on 
a  field  saUe^^wfaat  may  timk  mean  ? — seest  thou 
nought  else,  Rebecca,  by  which  the  Black  Knight 
may  be  distingiiished  ?" 

''  Nothing^'"  said  the  Jewess ;  '*  all  about  him  is 
black  as  the  wing^of  the  night  nTen.  Nothing  can 
I  spy  that  can  mark  him  further— but  having  onoe 
seen  him  put  f(»th  his 'strength  in  battle,  mediinks 
I  could  know  him  again  among  awthouflond  warriocsi 
He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were  suaunoned  to 
a  banquet  There  is  more  than  mere  strcaigth, 
there  seems  as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirif  of  iSat 
champioB  were  given  to  every  blow  which  he  deals 
upon  Ida  enemiesL  God  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of 
bloodshed ! — it  is  feaifid^  yet  magnificent,  to  be- 
hold how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one  num  can  trl* 
nmph  over  hundreds." 

*'  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe, ''  theu  hast  paintsd  a 
hero ;  surely  they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  fiHsce^  or 
to  provide  tiie  meana  of  crossing  the  moat— Under 
such  a  leader  as  thou  hast  spoken  this  knight  to  hf^ 
there  are  no  craren  feans,  no  cold-blooded  delays, 
no  yielding  up  a  gallant  empriae;  since  the  difi^ 
eulties  which  render  it  arduous  reader  it  also  f^ 
rions.  I  swear  by  the  honour  of  my  houae-^I  vow 
by  tlie  name  of  my  bi%bt  lady-kve,  I  woidd  et^ 
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dure  ten  years  captivity  to  %ht  one  day  fay  tfaat 
good  knight's  side  in  such  a  quairel  as  this !" 

**  Alas,"  said  Rebecca,  leaving  het  station  at  the 
window,  and  approaching  the  couch  of  the  wounds 
ed  knight,  '^  this  impatient  yearning  after  action 
—-this  struggling  wiUi  and  repining  at  your  present 
weakness,  will  not  fiul  to  injure  your  Teitnming 
health--«How  couldst  thou  hope  to  inflict  wounds 
on  others,  ere  that  be  healed  which  thou  thyself 
hast  received  ?" 

**  Rebecca,"  he  replied,  **  thou  knowest  not  how 
impossible  it  is  for  one  trained  to  actions  of  chi« 
valry,  to  remain  passive  as  a  priest,  or  a  woman, 
when  they  are  acting  deeds  of  honour  around  him. 
The  love  of  battle  is  the  food  upon  which  we  live 
<— the  dust  of  the  mellay  is  the  breath  of  our  nos- 
trils !  We  live  n#t — ^we  wish  to  live  no  longer  than 
while  we  are  victorious  and  renowned — Sudi, 
maiden,  are  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  whidi  we  are 
sworn,  and  to  which  we  offer  all  tibat  we  hold 
dear." 

*'  Alas !"  said  the  fidr  Jewess,  *'  and  what  is  it» 
valiant  knight,  save  an  offisring  of  sacrifice  to  a  de* 
mon  of  vain  glory,  and  a  passing  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch  ? — ^What  remains  to  you  as  the  pnie  of 
all  the  blood  you  have  spilled — of  all  the  travail 
and  pain  you  have  endured — of  all  the  tears  which 
your  deeds  have  caused,  when  death  hath  broken 
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the  strong  man^s  spear,  and  overtaken  the  speed  of 
his  war-horse  ?" 

•'  What  remains  ?•*  cried  Ivanhoe ;  "  Glory, 
maiden,  glory !  which  g^ds  our  sepulchre  and  em- 
balms our  name.** 

**  Glory  ?"  continued  Rebecca ;  "  alas,  is  the 
rusted  mail  which  hangs  as  a  hatchment  over  the 
champion's  dim  and  mouldering  tomb — Is  the  de- 
faced sculpture  of  the  inscription  which  the  igno-* 
rant  monk  can  hardly  read  to  the  inquiring  pilgrim 
— are  these  sufficient  rewards  for  the  sacrifice  of 
every- kindly  affection,  for  a  life  spent  miserably 
that  ye  may  make  others  miserable  ?  Or  is  there 
such  vittue  in  the  rude  rhymes  of  a  wandering  bard, 
that  domestic  lovci  kindly  affection,  peace  and  hap-> 
piness,  are  so  wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero 
of  those  ballads  which  vagabond  minstrels  sing  to 
drunken  churls  over  their  evening  ale  T^ 

"  By  the  soul  of  Hereward  T  replied  the  knight 
impatiently,  ^'  thou  speakest,  maiden,  of  thou  know- 
est  not  what.  Thou  wouldst  quench  the  pure  light 
of  chivalry,  which  alone  distinguishes  the  noble 
from  the  base,  the  gentle  knight  from  the  churl 
and  the  savage ;  which  rates  our  life  far,  far  be- 
neath the  pitch  of  ouir  honour ;  raises  us  victorious 
over  pain,  toil,  and  suffering,  and  teaches  us  to  fear 
no  evil  but  disgrace.  Thou  art  no  Christian,  Ke« 
becca ;  and  to  thee  are  unknown  those  high  feeU 
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jngi  which  fiwell  the  bosom  <tf  a  noUe  maiden  when 
her  lover  hath  done  some  deed  of  emprize  whidi 
sanctions  his  flame.  Chivaky !— why»  maiden/ it  is 
^ho  nurse  of  pure  and  high  affeetiOn-r-the  stay  of 
the  oppressed,  the  redresser  of  grievances,  the  curb 
.  rf  the  power  of  the  tyrant — Nobility  w«:e  but  an 
empty  name  without  her,  and  liberty  finds  the  best 
protection  in  her  laqce  and  her  sword.'' 

**  I  am/ indeed/'  said  Rebecca,  '^  sprung  from  a 
r^ce  whosije  conriige  wa9  distinguished  in  the  defence 
pf  their  own  land,  but  whp  warred  not,  even  while 
ypt  a  naticm,  save  at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  or 
.  p  defending  their  country  from  oppression.  The 
ioi^nd  of  tl^e  trumpet  wakes  Judah  no  longer,  and 
her  de^ii^d  children  are  now  but  the  unresisting 
.yictims  of  hostile  ^nd  military  oppression.  Well 
hast  thou  9po}c9n,  Sir  Knight,-^until  the  God  ct 
Jacob  shall  raise  up  for  his  chosen  people  a  secxmd 
Gideon,  or  a  new  Maceabeu8>  it  ill  beseemeth  the 
JTewish  damsel  to  speak  of  battle  or  of  war." 

The  high-mipded  maiden  concluded  the  argur 
ment  in  a  |;one  of  sorrow,  ^yhicfa  deeply  expressed 
her  sense  of  the  degr^ation  of  her  people,  embit- 
tered perhaps  by  the  id^  that  Ivanhoe  considered 
|ier  as  one  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  a  case  of 
honour,  and  incap^^le  of  expressing  sentiments  of 
jionour  and  genero^ty, 

*f  How  little  hp  knows  this  bosom,"  she  said,  ^*  to 
imagine  that  cowardice  or  meanness  of  soul  must 
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needs  be  its  giieste,  because  I  hare  censured  the 
fantiMstu^  chivaky  of  the  Nazarenes!  Would  to 
heaven  that  the  shedding  of  mine  own  blood,  drop 
by  drop,  could  redeem  the  captivity  of  Judah!  Nay, 
would  to  God  it  could  avail  to  set  free  my  father, 
ami  this  hi;s  bene&ctor,  from  the  chains  of  the  op« 
pressor !  The  proud  Christian  should  thai  see  whe» 
ther  the  daughter  of  Gk)d's  chosen  people  dared  not 
to  die  as  bravely  as  the  proudest  Nazarene  maiden, 
that  boasts  her  descent  from  some  petty  chieftain 
of  the  rude  and  frozen  north !" 

She  then  looked  towards  the  oouch  of  the  wound* 
ed  knight, 

**  He  sleeps,**  she  said  {  *'  nature  exhausted  by 
sufferance  and  the  waste  of  spirits,  his  wearied 
frame  embraces  the  first  moment  of  temporary  re-' 
laxation  to  sink  into  slumber.  Alas !  is  it  a  crime 
that  I  should  look  upon  him,  when  it  may  be  for 
the  last  time  ? — When  yet  but  a  short  space,  and 
those  fair  features  will  be  no  longer  animated  by 
the  bold  and  buoyant  spirit  which  forsakes  them 
not  even  in  sleep ! — ^When  the  nostril  shall  be  dis- 
tended, the  moiith  agape,  the  eyes  fixed  and  blood- 
shot ;  and  when  the  proud  and  noble  knight  may 
be  trodden  on  by  the  lowest  caitiff  of  this  accursed 
castle,  yet  stir  not  when  the  heel  is  lifted  up  against 
him  ! — And  my  father ! — oh,  my  &ther !  evil  is  it 
with  his  daughter,  when  his  grey  hairs  are  not  re- 
membered because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth  !-^ 
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What  know  I  but  that  these  evils  are  the  messen- 
gers of  Jehovali's  wrath  to  the  unnatural  child,  who 
thinks  of  a  stranger^s  captivity  before  a  parent's  ? 
who  forgets  the  desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  up- 
on the  comeliness  of  a  Grentile  and  a  stranger  ? — 
But  1  will  tear  this  folly  from  my  heart,  though 
every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it  way  !'* 

She  wrapped  hei^elf  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat 
down  at  a  distance  from  the  couch  of  the  wounded 
knight,  with  her  back  turned  towards  it,  fortifying 
or  endeavouring  to  fortify  her  mind,not  only  against 
the  impending  evils  from  without,  but  also  against 
those  treacherous  feelings  which  assailed  her  from 
within* 
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